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NOTE. 



In this Catalogue the better known local names of the principal 
kinds of timber trees are given, as well as the scientific 
names. The conflicting statements as to the value of some of the 
timbers are explained by the differences caused by the climate 
and character of the soi of the locality from which the specimens 
were taken, and the time of the year when the tree was felled. 
Many more determinations of the yield of charcoal, potash, pyro- 
ligneous acid, etc., and of the weight of a cubic foot of each 
variety of wood must be made, before a reliable average can be 
taken. 

The following is a list of the more generally used popular 
names. The repetition of the same number indicates the recur- 
rence of different popular names under the same species. A 
plurality of numbers opposite a name denotes its recurrence as 
applied to different species.* 

No. 

Beech, Native or Evergreen ... ... ... io8 



Blackwood 

Blood wood 

Blueberry Ash 

Boobyalla 

Bottle-tree 

Box, Prickly ... 

Caper-tree, Native 

CurrijoDg 

Cyprus or Sandarac Pine, Mountain 

Dogwood 

Fig, Native ... 

Flintwood 
Grass-tree 



15 
80 

70 

13 

43 

44 

45 

163 

49 

51 

175 
114 

70 

98 

181 



*For example, Blackwood or Lightwood both appear under No. 15, which 
represents Acacia melanoxyhn. Blue Gum is a name applied to at least four 
species of Eucalyptus, under Nos. 79, 83, 84, and 105. 



IV. 



No. 
Gum-tree or Eucalypt — 

Apple-tree ... ... ... ... 104 

Biackbutt ... ... ... ... 98 

Blue ... ... ... ... ... 79, 83, 84, 105 

Bloodwood ... ... ... ... 80 

Box ... ... ... ... 87, 93, 103 

Bastard ... ... ... ... 84, 89 

Grey ... ... ... ... 87, 100 

aVwU ••• ••• ••• ••• •■• A V^/ 

Yellow ... ... ... ... 89, 93 

White ... ... ... ... 87 

Cider .. ... ... ... 86 

Drooping ... ... ... ... 107 

Flintwood ... ... ... ... 98 

Flooded ... ... ... ... ... loi, 105 

V.3> XcLU L ••■ ••• ••« ••• ••• ' I M 

Green ... ... ... ... ... 103 

Grey ... ... ... ... ... 105 

Ironbark ... ... ... ... 90, 102 

^^hite ... ... ... ... 82 

Red Flowering ... ... ... 90 

Black ... ... ... 90 

Mallee ... ... ... ... ... 81, 96, 106 

Manna ... ... ... ... ... 107 

Messmate ... ... ... ... 94 

Mountain Ash ... ... ... ... 77« 102 

Peppermint ... ... ... ... ^^^ 95 

Poplar-leaved ... ... ... ... 100 

Red ... ... ... ... ... ici, 105 

Spotted ... ... ... ... ... 84 

Stringybark ... ... ... 79A, 81 A, 92, 94, 99 

White .. ... ... ... 93, 103, 107 

Mountain ... ... ... ... 97 

WooUybutt ... ... ... 91 

Heartwood ... ... ... ... ... 152 

Hickory, Native ... ... ... ... 11,28 

Honeysuckle-tree, Common ... ... ... 38 

„ Coast ... ... 39 

,« Heath ... ... ... 40 

Lightwood ... ... ... 15 

Mangrove, Native ... ... ... ... 37 

Mint-tree ... ... ... ... ... 169 

Mulberry, Native ... ... ... ... 125 

Musk-tree ... . . ... ... 34 

iMLyaii ... ... ... ... ... o 

Myrtle-tree ... ... ... ... ic8, 113 

Olive, Spurious ... ... ... ... 152 

Palm, fan ... ... ... ... 137 

Peach, Native... ... ... ... 173 

Pepper-tree ... ... ... ... ... 69 

Pine, Oyster Bay ... ... ... ... 49 

„ Sandarac ... ... ... ... 51 

Pomegranate, Wild ... ... ... 45 

Quandong ... ... ... ... 173 

Radish*tree ... ... ... ... 61 

Sandalwood, Native ... . . ... 1 74 

Sassafras, Victorian ... ... ... ... 36 



V. 

No. 

She-oaky Desert ... ... ... ... 56 

ly Drooping ... ... ... ... 57 

„ Shrubby ... ... ... ... 55 

,y Straight ... ... ... ... 5^ 

Spearwood ... ... ... ... ... 7 

Spurious Apple ... ... ... ... 33 

Stonewood ... ... ... ... ... 48 

Sugar-tree ... ... ... ... ... 149 

Tea-tree, Coast ... ... ... ... 133 

9, Swamp ... ... ... 142 

Tree Fern ... ... ... ... ... 67 

,, Common Mountain ... ... ... 32 

,, Common Gully ... ... ... 67 

Umbrella Tree ... ... ... ... 17 

Waratah, Victorian ... ... ... ... 177 

Water-tree ... ... ... ... ... 123 

Wattle, Black ... ... ... ... 4 

, , JjiOOui ... ... ... ... *> 

,, Common ... ... ... ... 4 

,, Feathery ... ... ... ... 4 

,, Golden ... ... ... ... 20 

,, \.yiCCu ... .. ... ... 4 

„ Prickly ... ... ... ... 10, 30 

,, Oliver ... ... ... ... ^ 

,, w 1110 w ... ... ..• ... * 

Whitewood ... ... ... ... ... 159 

Yellow wood ... ... ... ... ... 31 

The scientific names adopted will, with few exceptions, be found 
enumerated in Bentham and Mueller's Flora Australiensis^ 
from which work also the few synonyms used have for the 
most part been selected. 

For convenience of reference the species have been arranged in 
alphabetical order. 

In the genus Eucalyptus, the position of each species in the 
Cortical System of Baron von Mueller is in most cases indicated. 
The following is the arrangement of the groups in that system : — 

(i). LEioPHLOiiE. Bark smooth, outer layers shedding 
entirely. 

(2). HEMXPHLOiiE. Bark in the lower part of the trunk 
persistent, wrinkled or full of clefts, in the upper part 
and in the branches smooth, by the shedding of the 
outer layer. 

(3). RHVTiPHLOiiE. Bark everywhere persistent, wrinkled, 
solid within. 

(4). PachvphloivE. Bark everywhere persistent, wrinkled, 
fibrous within. 

(5). ScHizoPHLOiiE. Bark everywhere persistent, deeply fur- 
rowed, solid within. 



VI. 

The original Catalogue was carefully revised by Baron von 
Mueller, and, in compiling the present edition, advantage has 
been taken of the information contained in The Useful Native 
Plants of Australia by J. H. Maiden. 

As new editions will be issued from time to time, it is hoped 
that any person in possession of information relating to the Trees 
of Victoria will forward the same to the Museum, with, if possible, 
specimens of the timber. 

Those engaged in collecting woods are recommended to secure 
with their specimens (branchlets with leaves, buds, flowers 
and fruits), portions exhibiting the common prevailing characters 
of the bark of the trunk and branches. Indeed such materials 
are essential, particularly for the examination of any member of 
the genus Eucalyptus and reference to the foregoing groups. 

Articles made from various timbers may be seen in the Museum. 

The Jurors' Reports mentioned in the text are from the Official 
Records of the Intercolonial Exhibitions held in Melbourne on 
the dates mentioned. 

The following species have not been included in the Catalogue. 
They are mostly of a shrubby nature, and little seems known 
concerning their utility : — 

Acacia aneura Dodonaea lobulata 

„ hakeoides Eucalyptus alpina 

„ montana Exocarpus aphylla 

„ Oxycedrus Grevillea Huegelii 
„ rupicola „ ilicifolia 

Baeckea Behrii „ Victoriae 

Banksia ornata Hakea rostrata 

Beyeria opaca Leptospermum attenuatum 
Callistemon coccineus „ scoparium 

Calycothrix tetragona „ myrsinoides 

Cassia eremophila Melaleuca uncinata 
„ Sturtii „ Wilsoni 

Cassinia arcuata Phyllanthus Gunnii 

Correa speciosa var. virens Pomaderris prunifolia 

Daviesia latifolia Solanum vescum 

„ pectinata Templetonia egena 

J. COSMO NEWBERY, 

Superintendent, 



CATALOGUE 

OF 

SPECIMENS OF WOODS 

FROM THE 

TREES & SHRUBS OF VICTORIA, 

Adapted for Economic Purposes. 



ACACIA. 

(Natural Order — Leguminosce. Sub, Order — Mimosece,) 

The genus Acacia is in Australia more numerous in species than 
any of Phanerogamous (or flowering) plants. It includes the so- 
called Wattle-trees, a name more commonly applied to those 
species celebrated for the astringency of their bark, and for 
their gum. 

Among the woods yielded by this genus are the beautiful 
and valuable Blackwood (specifically identical with Lightwood) 
(No. 15), the Victorian violet-scented Myall (No. 8), two species 
of so-called Native Hickory (Nos. 11, 28), and a few other 
timbers (notably Nos. 7, 9, 10, 13, 14, 23, 27, 30) adapted for 
cabinetwork, implements, and small turnery purposes, etc. 
Time may develop peculiar values possessed by many of our 
small species ; some kinds, once classified as useless on account 
of their diminutive size, are now applied in our manufactures. 

1. Acacia brachybotyra, Bent ham. 

Not uncommon in the Mallee country. A tall handsome 
shrub. 

2. Acacia calamifolia^ Sweet. 

WILLOW OR BROOM WATTLE. 

Not infrequent in the Mallee country. A tall shrub. Yields 
an excellent tan bark. 



3. Acacia Dallachiana, F. v. Mueller. 

In the Buffalo Ranges. A tree 20 to 30 feet high. 

4. Acacia decurrens, Willdenow. 

COMMON WATTLE. 

This, including its variety A. mollissima^ is known also under 
the names of Black Wattle and Feathery Wattle, but must not be 
confounded practically with the Silver Wattle noted next in order, 
though but doubtfully a distinct species. 

Frequent throughout the colony, except the desert tract; 
particularly frequent on ridges; forming often underwood in 
Eucalyptus forests. A small or middle-sized tree. 

Wood light and tough, extensively used by coopers for staves. 
Specific gravity, 0727 and 0773 ; weight, 45-48 lbs. per cubic 
foot of dry wood ; it yielded of charcoal 26*125 per cent.; of crude 
wood vinegar, 44750 per cent., and of tar 7*125 per cent. Wattle 
bark is obtainable in vast abundance, and is much used by the 
tanner. The trees are stripped in September and the two or three 
months following, and the bark, being allowed to dry, is then in a 
marketable condition. Wattle gum is rather copiously available 
during the summer season. This tree, which grows on the 
uplands, affords a larger percentage of tannin than the Silver 
Wattle, whose habitat is on the banks of creeks and rivers. (Baron 
F. von Mueller, Osborne, Hoffmann.) 

5. Acacia dealbata, Link. 

SILVER WATTLE. 

Common on river banks and in valleys, flowering earlier than 
A, decurrens var, moUissima^ and requiring much less time for 
maturing its pods. 

The timber and other products of the tree are very similar to 
those of the last-named species, though the percentage of tannin 
is considerably lower in the bark, which, moreover, is of less 
thickness. 

On the banks of forest streams this tree attains a height of 
about 150 feet. 

6. Acacia discolor, Willdenow. 

Occurs on heath grounds on the lowlands, as well as on the 
mountains of Gippsland. A small tree only. 



7. Acacia doratoxylon, Cunningham. 

SPEARWOOD. 

A small tree, restricted to the north-east part of the colony. 
Its hard and durable wood may be employed for cabinetwork, and 
is used by the aborigines for the manufacture of their spears and 
other weapons. It is also scented, and therefore may rank 
amongst perfumes. The leaves are eaten by stock. 

8. Acacia homalophylla, Cunningham. 

MYALL. 

Is found in the Mallee scrub. A small tree, being in Victoria 
the only species yielding the violet-scented Myallwood. It 
possesses a dark and beautiful duramen. From its generally 
small size the use of its timber is mostly confined to the manu- 
facture of tobacco pipes, whip handles, and small articles in 
turnery. This species yields a gum which is more or less 
copiously available during the summer season. 

9- Acacia implexa, Bentham. 

Scattered over ridges of the lower silurian formation, from Port 
Phillip to the Pyrenees and Upper Murray, but nowhere common. 
A middle-sized tree ; wood useful for cabinetwork, turnery, and 
cogs. It is hard and close-grained. Colour, dark brown with 
yellow stripes. Specific gravity, 071 1 ; weight, 44 lbs. per cubic 
foot of dry wood. Bark available for tanning. 

10. Acacia juniperina, Willdenow. 

COMMON PRICKLY WATTLE. 

In the granite formation of Gippsland ; also in the Grampians 
and a few other places. The wood is light and tough, and much 
esteemed by splitters. 

1 1 . Acacia leprosa, Sieber. 

NATIVE HICKORY. 

Dandenong Ranges, and elsewhere in moist forest-valleys 
through the southern and eastern parts of the colony. Usually a 
rather small tree with a slender stem, yielding excellent wood for 
small cabinetwork and turnery. 



12. Acacia linearis, Sims. 

Frequent in moist forest valleys through the southern and 
eastern parts of the colony. Usually a rather small tree ; wood 
available for minor furniture, implements, etc. 

13- Acacia longifolia, WUldenow. 

On the coast it is known by the native name " Boobyalla." 
Chiefly in the eastern and southern parts of the colony. A 
large shrub, or frequently a small tree, yielding excellent wood for 
small cabinetwork and various tools, etc. The variety A, sophoral 
is particularly well adapted for binding coast-sands. 

14* Acacia lunata, Sieber. 

North-eastern part of the colony. A small tree only. 

15. Acacia melanoxylon, R. Brown. 

BLACKWOOD. LIGHTWOOD. 

Rather frequent on many rich river flats, thence extending often 
up the valleys and on to flats. A middle-sized to a large tree 
yielding magnificent wood for every kind of cabinetwork, as it has 
a beautifully-marked and richly-coloured grain which takes a 
polish freely, and gives an effect hardly to be surpassed even by 
walnut. It is very close-grained and heavy, and is useful for all 
purposes where strength and flexibility are required. It is largely 
used by coach-builders, for cooperage, in the construction of 
railway carriages and trucks, and in the better class of agricultural 
implements. It is also used for gun-stocks and a variety of 
turnery work, and is the best for bending under steam. Specific 
gravity, from 0*664 to 0777 ; weight of a cubic foot of dried wood, 
41-48 lbs. The yield of charcoal from the wood, 29*250 per cent. ; 
crude wood vinegar, 40*250 per cent. ; and of tar, 7*062 per cent. 
(F. M., Osborne, Hoffmann.) 

This species yields tanners' bark which is inferior, however, to 
that from Acacia decurrens. 

16. Acacia myrtifolia, WUldenow. 

Widely distributed over the colony in mountain and forest 
regions, rocky hills, etc. A tall shrub. 



1 7. Acacia Osswaldi, F. v. Mueller. 

In the Mallee scrub, not uncommon, but always remaining a 
small tree. The plant is exquisitely adapted for tall hedges. It is 
often called the *' umbrella tree,'' as it gives a capital shade. The 
heart-wood is dark, hard, heavy, and close-grained. It would be 
useful for cabinetwork, turnery, etc 

1 8. Acacia penninervis, Sieber. 

Scattered through the eastern half of the colony, over ridges 
and ranges ; gregarious on some of the sub-alpine declivities and 
plateaux. A usually small tree. (F. Mueller.) The bark yielded 
of tannic acid 17*9 per cent., and of gallic acid 3*8 per cent. The 
bark of this species was chosen by Baron von Mueller to demon- 
strate the fact that many of the species of this great genus are 
calculated to afford, in their bark, a large supply of material 
adapted for packing papers. {Official Record^ Exhibition^ 1866, 
page 246.) 

19- Acacia pravissima, F. v. Mueller. 

Upper Gippsland and Buffalo Ranges. A tall shrub or small tree. 

20. Acacia pycnantha, Bent ham. 

GOLDEN WATTLE. 

Frequent throughout the greater part of the colony^ in open 
forest country or scrub, as well as on the sea-coast. This is one of 
the species yielding superior tanners' bark and wattle gum. The 
specific gravity of the wood has been given by Mr. Osborne as 
0*830 ; weight of a cubic foot of dried wood about 51^ lbs. 

21. Acacia retinodes, SchlechtendcU. 

On grassy ridges and open valleys throughout the greater part 
of the colony. A moderate-sized, ever-flowering tree ; yields good 
tan bark; also gum. The wood is prettily grained, tough, and 
durable. 

22. Acacia rigens, A. Cunningham. 

Desert country along the Murray and Wimmera. A tall shrub 
or small tree. Wood hard and tough, and possessed of a very 
agreeable perfume. 



23- Acacia salicina, Lindley. 

Common in the north>west desert. A small or occasionally 
middle-sized tree. Wood hard, heavy, durable, and of a fine dark 
shade ; highly adapted for ornamental furniture. Specific gravity, 
0763 ; weight of cubic foot of dried wood about 47 ^ lbs. ( Juron^ 
Report^ 1862.) Diameter of tree, 12 to 18 inches; height, 30 to 
50 feet. 

24. Acacia sclerophylla, Lindley, 

In the Murray Desert. A shrub only. 

25. Acacia sentis, F. v. Mueller. 

Murray Desert. A bush or small tree ; well adapted for hedges. 
In New South Wales the presence of this tree is always considered 
a sure indication of underground water. 

26. Acacia Stenophylla, A. Cunningham. 

Restricted within Victoria to the banks of the Murray River 
and the lower Wimmera and Avoca. A middle-sized tree. Wood 
very hard. Planes excellently, giving a very smooth surface. 

27. Acacia stricta^ WHldenow. 

Southern and eastern tracts of the colony. Wood, on account 
of its small size, only suitable for minor articles such as turners' 
work. 

28. Acacia subporosa, F. v. Mueller. 

NATIVE HICKORY. 

Restricted to the east part of Gippsland. This is considered 
a valuable wood for many purposes. It is exceedingly tough and 
elastic; would make good gig-shafts, handles for tools, gun- 
stocks, etc. Tall straight spars, fit for masts, can be obtained of 
considerable length and 18 inches diameter. (L. Morton.) The 
bark yielded of tannic acid 6*6 per cent., and of gallic acid 1*2 
per cent. 



29. Acacia verniciflua, A. Cunningham. 

A shrub or small tree widely distributed over the colony in 
mountain and forest regions. 

30. Acacia verticillata, Willdenow. 

THE COMMON PRICKLY WATTLE. 

Occurring almost everywhere in moist valleys. More of a shrub 
than a tree. Wood useful for small turnery work. 

3 1 . Acronychia Isevis, Forster. 

YELLOW WOOD. Natural Order— Rutacea, 

Ranges scantily from Lake King to Cape Howe. A beautiful 
tree, attaining a height of 60 feet ; diameter of stem occasionally 
1^ to 2 feet. Timber of superior quality, pale, close-grained. 

32. Alosphila Australis, R. Brown. 

MOUNTAIN TREE FERN. Natural Order— 
Filices, 

On slopes of moist ranges ; abundant in most of the southern 
forest districts. Attaining 40 feet in height and upwards. 
Occasionally used for turnery for the sake of its peculiar markings. 
Laboratory researches under the directorship of Baron von 
Mueller, yielded from the stem; charcoal 29 per cent.; crude 
wood vmegar, 44 per cent.; tar, 6 per cent; tannic acid, 2*9 per 
cent. ; and gallic acid, 0*9 per cent. 

33. Angophora intermedia, De Candolle. 

SPURIOUS APPLE-TREE. Natural Order— Myr- 
tacece. 

Restricted to the eastern part of Gippsland. A shady, middle- 
sized, rarely a large tree. Timber very valuable in quality ; when 
free from gum-veins it is much used for naves of wheels, and cut 
into boards for various purposes. (Moore.) 

34- Aster argophyllus, Labillardiere. 

THE MUSK-TREE. Natural Order— Composita. 
Confined to moist umbrageous forest gullies, but there abundant. 
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Seldom exceeds 60 feet in height, and is generally smaller. 
The wood has a pleasant fragrance, is of a beautiful mottled 
colour, and well adapted for turnery, veneering, fancy articles 
of furniture, pianofortes, etc ( Juror ^ Report y 1866.) Specific 
gravity is stated at 0642 ; weight of a cubic foot of dried wood 
about 40 lbs. A brilliant sap-green has been prepared from this 
species by Mr. Bosisto. 

35. Aster glandulosUS, Labillarditre. 

Widely distributed through the colony; never of large size, 
often shrubby. 

36. Atherosperma moschatum, Labillardiere. 

VICTORIAN SASSAFRAS-TREE. Natural Order— 
Monimiacece, 

In deep, wet forest ravines. A middle-sized tree, affording a 
timber which is useful to the cabinetmaker. It has a dark 
duramen, frequently exhibits a pleasant figure, and has also the 
quality of taking a beautiful polish. The bark of this tree, as also 
an essential oil therefrom, both of which are shown in the Museum, 
are articles of commerce. One hundred lbs. of bark chips yielded 
18 ozs. 6 drs. of oil. (Bosisto). It contains an alkaloid which 
has been named Atherospermine,' possessing valuable therapeutic 
properties. (For further details see Official Exhibition Record^ 
1862, page 51, and Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition Record of 
iS7S» page 82-83.) 

ZT. Avicennia officinalis, Linni. 

NATIVE MANGROVE. Natural Order— Verbenaceoi. 

Extending along the sea-coast in saltwater estuaries. A low, 
branching tree, yielding a timber valued for stonemason's mallets 
(Moore) and some other utensils. 

38. Banksia marginata, CavanilUs. 

(B. Australis, R. Br,) 

THE COMMON HONEYSUCKLE-TREE. Natural 
Order — Proteacea. 

In less fertile localities all over the colonial territory, ascending 
to sub-alpine elevations. A small tree, yielding a light timber of 
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a beautiful grain, which is used for steins and short knees of boats, 
and generally for cabinet furniture and various ornamental pur- 
poses. (Juror^ Report^ 1866.) Specific gravity, o*6io ; yielded 
of charcoal, 29*500 per cent.; of crude wood vinegar, 40*062 per 
cent.; and of tar, 6*562 per cent. A ton of dry wood yielded, as 
a maximum, 14^ lbs. of pearlash, or (>% lbs. of pure potash. A 
cubic foot of dried wood weighs about 38 lbs. (F. v. Mueller, 
Osborne.) Bark available for tanning, and the well-seasoned 
wood for veneers. 



39 . Banksia integrifolia, Linni Filius. 

THE COAST HONEYSUCKLE-TREE. 

To be found only on the coast eastward from Port Phillip. A 
middle-sized tree. Timber possessing qualities similar to those of 
Banksia marginata^ but dimensions much larger. (Jurors* Report,, 
1866.) Specific gravity of wood, 0*799 ; weight of a cubic foot 
of dry wood about 50 lbs. Beautiful veneers have been cut from 
this timber. 



40. Banksia serrata, Linn^ Filius. 

THE HEATH HONEYSUCKLE-TREE. 

On the sandy heaths of Gippsland, rather frequent. A small or 
occasionally middle-sized tree, having always a remarkably crooked 
stem ; wood possessing qualities similar to those of B. marginata, 
(Juror^ Report^ 1866.) The timber is soft and short in the grain; 
it is high-coloured and singularly marked. (Lockhart Morton.) 
Specific gravity, 0*803 ; weight of cubic foot of dried wood, about 
50 lbs. The bark of this species yielded of tannic acid io*8 per 
cent., and of gallic acid 07 per cent. Also suitable for veneer 
cutting. 

41. Bertya Findlayi, F. v. Mueller. 

Natural Order-- Euphorbiacea. 
Only in the most north-eastern parts of Victoria. A small tree. 

42. Boronia arborescens, F. v. Mueller. 

(Zteria SmitAii, Andr.; Z. lanceolata^ R, Br,) Natural 
Order — Rutacece. 

From the Grampians and Cape Otway Ranges eastward, along 
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humid forest valleys, ascending to high mountain regions. A 
shrub or small-sized tree. Timber used for wood-engraving in 
New South Wales. (Moore.) One hundred pounds of fresh 
leaves yielded 6}i ozs. essential oil, strongly resembling in taste 
and odour that of rue (Ruta graveokns)^ to which order 
botanically the plant belongs. Baron von Mueller, in Official 
Record of the Exhibition of iS6ij mentioned that this plant might 
be used medicinally as a substitute for the South African ducco. 

43- Brachychiton populneum, i?. Brown. 

THE BOTTLE TREE ; one of the Currijongs. (Ster- 
culia diversifolia^ G,D,) Natural Order — Stercu- 
liacece. 

Sparingly in the more open valleys of the Murray, Mitta Mitta, 
the Snowy Rivers, and thence to the eastern limits of Gippsland. 
Stem often remarkably turgid ; wood exceedingly soft, white, and 
somewhat mucilaginous ; the fibre of the bark can be converted 
into cordage. Gum Tragacanth exudes from the stem. This 
tree is excellent for forming permanent shade-lines. 

44- Bursaria Spinosa, Gavanilles. 

PRICKLY BOX-TREE. Natural Order — Pitto- 
sporece. 

Common in the lowlands as well as in the mountain districts. 
A tree of small size ; stem rarely exceeding a foot in diameter ; 
wood very hard and finegrained, adapted for turnery, carpenters' 
rules, and many other implements, (furors^ Report^ i866.^ 

45- Busbeckia Mitchelli, F. v. Mueller. 

NATIVE CAPER TREE, or WILD POMEGRAN- 
ATE (Capparis Mitchelli, Lindl.) Natural Order 
— Capparidea, 

Found in the Mallee scrub. A small tree. The wood is 
whitish, hard, close-grained, and suitable for engraving, carving 
and similar purposes. Strongly resembles lancewood. 

46. Callistemon brachyandrus, Lindley. 

Natural Order — Myrtacece. 
Murray Desert. Never a large tree \ often shrubby. 
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47- Callistemon lanceolatus, De Candolle. 

East Gippsland. Very ornamental. Wood hard and heavy \ 
suitable for wheelwright's work. 

48. Callistemon salignus, De Candolle. 
STONEWOOD. 

On banks of watercourses. A small tree, yielding a remarkably 
hard wood, which has been used for wood-engraving, (/uror? 
J^epotit, 1862.^ 

49. Callltris cupressiformis, Ventenat. 

THE MOUNTAIN CYPRESSPINE. (Frenela 
rhomboideaj EndL) Natural Order — Coniferce, 

On rocky, densely-timbered ranges — thus on the Grampians 
and the Genoa Ranges ; also on low sandy country near the 
Wimmera. A middle-sized tree, known also as the Oyster Bay 
Pine. (F. Mueller.) Wood used, like that of Callitris verrucosa^ 
for a great variety of purposes. (Jurors' Report^ 1866 J 

50. Callitris calcarata, R. Brown. 

{^Frenela pyramidalis^ A, Cunn. Frenela Endlecheri^ 
Parla,) 

Ovens Ranges. A small or middle-sized tree. Spreads rapidly 
over sterile, particularly sandy land. The timber is durable, fine- 
grained, fragrant, and capable of a high polish. It is used for 
piles, and for sheathing punts and boats ; it is repugnant to 
termites ; the knotty portions are useful for inlaying. 

51. Callitris verrucosa, R^ Brown. 

THE DESERT SANDARAC-PINE, or CYPRESS. 
{Frenela robusta^ A Cunn.) 

Generally a middle-sized tree, more or less copiously dispersed 
through the Mallee scrub, in some directions abundant The 
timber of this tree, from its peculiar odour^ is said to be obnoxious 
to the attacks of insets. The dark beauty of the wood renders 
it useful for many articles of cabinet furniture, as well as for 
building and flooring. {Jurors' Report^ 1866.) Valuable for 
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cabinet purposes, and very durable for telegraph posts. (Moore.) 
Specific gravity, 0*691. Resin from this species and from 
C. cuprcssifortnis is available in considerable abundance ; it 
exudes naturally from the bark in tears, or small pendulous 
masses, and also flows from incisions made to encourage exuda- 
tion. It is almost identical with the best Sandarac from the 
Callitris quadrivalis of North Africa, so largely used in the 
manufacture of varnishes. (Jurors^ Report^ 1861, page 57.) 
Weight of a cubic foot of dried wood, about 43 lbs. 

52. Carumbium populifolium, Reinwardt. 

{Omaiattthus popuHJolius^ Grah,) Natural Order — 
Euplwrbiacea. 

Occurring in the eastern extremity of Gippsland. A tall shrub 
or small tree. 

53. Cassinia aculeata, R. Brown. 

Natural Order — Composites, 

Frequent in moist wooded tracts of the colony. Oftener a shrub 
than a small tree. The wood is white and hard. 

54. Cassinia Isevis, R. Brown. 

Murray Desert. Wood light and soft. 

55. Casuarina distyla, Ventenat. 

THE SHRUBBY SHEOAK. (C. rigida, Miq,) 
Natural Order — Casuarina, 

Widely dispersed through the colony. Suited for fixing drift- 
sand. 

56. Casuarina glauca, Sieber. 

THE DESERT SHE-OAK. 

A middle-sized tree. For description of timber see the follow- 
ing more abundantly dispersed species. The timber of the various- 
Casuarinas is in some parts of the colony known by the name of 
Beefwood. All Casuarinas may be pollarded for cattle fodder,. 



•* 



and their tnnber cscd kx czbCr^ennrc 2*if i-fi^y? v-iiffi :c ..l.~75 



57- Casoarina qnadriyalYis. Lx:i\^r2ur 

THE DROOPING SHErT^ii 



Frequent in gnssj pCaiz:s. cc LlLl £=«d i.':cr ite sszirj l-:2:kl 
A quick growing middle-szed rce, v~ 'm=«±I<±cs is:xl7 jf =iif: 
alwajs paidukms. Wood oose arc iicp. re: rjic r.n.:ii£. Tie 
Shennks are well adapcrri oo a crti.-* iif rie £r£:LiLr it*-? — 7 :c 
their grain for Taiioos ;jLj; .> ates ir: firrmr* rnz-iinrriz* Tiifj 
are used in certain appcicarx3cs i= ri3ai-ci=iL±:=£. Ti:^ wxsL ^ 
also excellent for mmerraad 5cr -:i±j£r zr=£=i±=^ virk. ^c^- 
oak is also freqcemlj csed as £r«rv*:i>i 2c? oicissdc Tcr:i:%£s. I: 
does not flame mnch, bet xjztl^ o^-vn :c an i:ya-i:>*»':*'^ zji^:i:£ 
mass which makes a peczIJsrlT p^easzni tzit^ 5:r izje =i:>ij<». 
(J^uror^ Report^ 1866. > Tsibcr'cf :hi* izc il-ef ?:e-_-« -d^ 
for shingles and staves. «M«:rt^ Tb* foe=»i zr*"^*^* -^ ^^^^ 
wood, 0-935 to I '037- I* «idi chircca. -T P*^ ^-- ^^^^ 
wood vinegar 43 per cesu a=d tar 7 per CJem ^irt 5=^^:17 
foliage, formed ^ the cyzncfrxal corcres.:^;^:^ ic ±it irtit-ji-ies 
with the leaves, can be cGcrcrtiC :r:o ir. txT.*-!* — 7. '1.7 r.r 
packings and even prinrr.g papers ar-d niZhoard ? 2»r --.-tiLir. 
Offidai Record^ 1866, page 247.1 Wtr^gh: cc 2. -Jir i fioc :f 
dried wood, frcxn 58 to 64 lbs. 

58. Casuarina suberosa. <?//<? and Ditirt.^. 

THE STRAIGHT SHEOAK- 



On ridges of the lower as wcH as 'nigbcr rtzz^z, n:c rir*L A 
moderate-sized tree; Timber aad foliage pc«5cSE=_z c;i--ii;r! 
similar to those of C quadrrz^zii. A i-c cc err ▼»! y^ii 
about 7^ lbs. peaxiash, or 4j^ lbs. of pue poiiii- /^. r. J/. 

59- Casuarina tomlosa, Aitcm. 

East Gippsland. Timber used prir-rlpallT fcT \r. zjL^. '*^t 
sometimes for cabinetwork. iSfoort. . Is oce of tbt I'ss: ircoii 
for oven-foeL 

60. CelastmS AustraliS, Harvty and AfutlUr. 
^aiural Order — Celastrimea. 
Gippsland. Wood available only for siejlZ fucy vcrk. 
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6 1. Codonocarpus cotinifolius, /^ v. Mueller. 

THE RADISH TREE. 
Natural Order — Phytoiaccea, 

In the Mallee scrub very sparingly ; attaining a height of 30 
feet. The Poplar of the Central Australian explorers. Whole 
tree strong-scented. 

62. Commersonia Fraseri, Gay. 

Natural Order — Sterculiacece. 
East Gippsland. Small tree ; bark fibrous. 

63. Coprosma hirtella, LabUlardiere. 

Natural Order — Rubiacece, 
Frequent in moist forest regions. Shrubby only. 

64. Coprosma Billardieri, Hooker. 

In forest swamps and on periodically inundated river banks; not 
rare throughout the southern and eastern districts. A small-sized 
tree or a bush only. 

65. Correa Lawrenciana, Hooker. 

Natural Order — Rutacece, 

In sub-alpine situations, along rivulets and torrents, to 4,000 
feet elevation. A tall shrub or small tree. 

66. Cyathea Cunninghami, / Hooker. 

Natural Order — Filices, 

Cape Otway Ranges and Dandenong. A tall but rare fern- 
tree, with very slender stem. 

67. Dicksonia Billardieri, F. v. M. 

{D, antarctica^ LabUlardiere; Cibotium Billardieriy 
Kaulfuss,) 

GULLY TREE-FERN. Natural Order— Filices, 
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Frequent in the lower fern-tree gullies. Nowhere occurring in 
antarctic, but extending to sub-tropic regions. One of the aptest 
of tree-ferns for horticultural transmissions. The stems are some- 
tiroes used for cutting into rustic chairs. 

68. Dodonsea viscosa, Linnd, 

Natural Order — SapindacecB. 

In nearly all regions of the colony. A tall shrub. Wood 
exceedingly dense, close-grained, and durable ; of a very flinty 
nature. Fit for sheaves of ships' blocks, rulers, tree-nails, turnery, 
inlaid works, etc. 

69. Drimys aromatica, F. v. Mueller. 

(Tasmannia aromatica^ R, Br,) 

NATIVE PEPPER-TREE. Natural Order— Mag- 
noliacecB, 

Humid forest ranges from the Cape Otway Ranges and Gipps- 
land to the Australian Alps, ascending to at least 5,000 feet. A 
bushy shrub or small tree. 

70. Elseocarpus holopetalus, F. v. Mueller. 

BLUEBERRY ASH or PRICKLY FIG. Natural 
Order — Tiliacece. 

Within Victoria. Found only in ravines or on river banks in 
East Gippsland. A noble tree, attaining a height of 120 feet. 
Wood pale, fine-grained ; exquisite for cabinetwork. 

71. ElsBOcarpus cyaneus, Alton. 

Forest gullies and wooded ranges, from Wilson's Promontory 
to the eastern frontiers of Gippsland. A small or middle-sized 
tree. Wood compared by artisans to ash wood (Jurors^ Report y 
1862), and recommended for wood engraving by Dr. G. Bennett. 

72. Eremophila alternifolia, R. Brown. 

Natural Order — Myoporirtce, 
Murray Desert. A bush but rarely attaining tree dimensions. 
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73. Eremophila bignoniflora, F. v. Mueller. 

Murray Desert Wood very valuable for its fragrance, density, 
and beautiful tinge; elegantly marked with green and yellow. 
(Thozet) 

74. Eremophila longifolia, F. v. Mueller. 

Peculiar to the northern and north-western desert. A small 
tree. Wood brittle. 

75. Eremophila oppositifolia, R. Brown. 

Murray Desert. A small tree, or shrubby only. 

76. Eriostemon squamous, LabillardUre. 

Natural Order — Rutaaa. 

In the ranges towards Cape Otway, along brooks ; maximum 
height, 50 feet; greatest stem-circumference, 7^ feet. 
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EUCALYPTS or GUM-TREES. 

(Natural Order — Myrtacea,) 

J7. Eucalyptus amygdalina, LabillardQre. 

One of the Peppermint trees and Mountain Ash of the Dande- 
nong Ranges. Giant Gum-tree. 

In forest country of the southern and eastern parts of the 
colony, always interspersed with other trees. A tree attaining 
colossal size in deep ravines, and of middle size in more open 
places. This tree may be the tallest on the globe, perhaps only 
rivalled by the Wellingtonia giganiea (Sequoia Wellingtonia) 
of California. It has been measured repeatedly 420 feet, and 
towards the sources of the Yarra it is said to attain a still greater 
height. The wood is fissile, well adapted for shingles, rails, 
house-building, for the keelson and planking of ships, and other 
purposes. It is hard, close-grained timber. The inner bark is 
adapted for the preparation of all kinds of coarser paper. This 
species contains more oil in its foliage than any of its congeners ; 
1000 lbs. of fresh-gathered leaves, with their small branchlets, 
yield about 500 ozs. of oil by distillation. It is rubefacient, 
disinfectant, and employed externally in rheumatic and other 
affections. It is extensively used in various manufactures, chiefly 
for perfumery, soaps, etc. Kino from this species is largely avail- 
able. (Mueller, Bosisto.) The gigantic state of the tree passes 
also as a Mountain Ash. 

78. Eucalyptus Behriana, F. v. Mueller. 

{Sect RhyitphloicE.) 

Found in the Malice scrub, and also towards the Avoca. A 
tall shrub, or small tree. 

79. Eucalyptus botryoides, Smith. 

The BLUE-GUM of New South Wales, or BASTARD 
MAHOGANY of Gippsiand. {Sect. Rhytiphloia.) 

East Gippsiand, delighting in river banks. A tall, handsome 
tree, remarkable for its dark-green foliage. The stems, which 
have a rough, furrowed, persistent bark, attain a height of 80 feet 
without a branch, and a diameter of 8 feet. The timber, usually 
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i^xMid to ihe centre, is adapted for waterwork, waggons, knees of 
K^A^ etc. No decay was observed in posts which were in use 
lowteen yeurs. (F. v. M.) The Blue-gum of the coast district 
<rf Sew South Wales. It is considered to be one of the finest 
timbers for ship-building. (Moore.) 

;^. Ettoalyptus capitellata, Smith. 

One of the Stringybarks. Affords a good, useful timber, princi- 
^"^ used for fence-rails, shingles, and rough building purposes. 

it be raised with advantage on wet, sandy land. Produces 

when quite young. 

$a Ettoalyptus corymbosa, Smith. 

THE BLOOD-WOOD EUCALYPT. {Sect Rhyti- 
phloia). 

In Victoria this species is confined to the eastern part of 
Gippsland. A small or middle-sized tree, but sometimes attaining 
a great height, with a persistent furrowed bark. Less known 
to artisans than its apparent quality would seem to merit. It 
exhibits a clear grain of a red colour, and is well adapted for many 
useful purposes in the mechanical arts, (furors^ Report^ 1866.) 
Timber subject to kino veins, but the sound timber durable, and 
principally used for posts and beams. (Moore.) The kino from 
this species is obtainable in rather large quantities. In experi- 
ments conducted at the Melbourne Phytochemical Laborator>», 
the bark yielded tannic acid 27 per cent., and gallic acid 08 per 
cent. It is also available for paper material. 

81. Eucalyptus dumosa^ Cunningham. 

One of the principal bushes or small trees constituting the 
Mallee scrub on the Murray River and its tributaries. May be 
regarded as a variety of E, incrassaia, 

8 1 A. Eucalyptus eugenioides, Sieber. 

BASTARD STRINGYBARK. 

This wood is pale-coloured, splits well into shingles, palings, 
rails, and slabs, and can also be sawn into flooring boards, but it 
forms a very inferior fuel. Said to be less fissile than other 
stringybark trees but more lasting. (Mueller.) 
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82. Eucalyptus fasciculosa, F. v. Mueller. 

{E, paniculatay Sm, var, fasciculosa^ Benth,^ FL Ausf.) 
{Sect, Schizophioice,) 

In the Mallee scrub. In New South Wales, E. paniculaia^ of 
which this, according to Bentham, would appear to be a variety, 
is a moderate-sized tree, known as one of the white Ironbarks. 
(Woolls.) Timber strong and very durable, (Sir Wm. Macarthur, 
Moore.) 

83. Eucalyptus globulus, Labillardihre. 

THE VICTORIAN AND TASMANIAN BLUE- 
GUM. {Sect Leiophloice.) 

Is confined to forest valleys except near the coast where it is 
common, especially in the forests of Cape Otway, Western Port, and 
Gippsland, from which last place it extends to Mount Buller and the 
Buffalo Ranges. It grows to colossal size, in deep declivities of 
ranges ; supplies a hard light-coloured timber of great strength and 
tenacity as well as durability, extensively used for beams, joists, 
etc., in buildings, and for railway sleepers, piers, and bridges. 
It is also well adapted for ship-building. From the great length 
in which it can always be procured it is especially suitable for 
outside planking. It has been used for masts of vessels, but, 
owing to its great weight, it is not so suitable for this- purpose 
as some other kinds of timber. It is also used for shafts. 
{Juror^ Report J 1866.) The specific gravity of the timber has 
been found 0*698 to 0889. The kino of the tree is largely 
available. Paper made from the bark answers for packing, and 
perhaps for printing. Samples of wood spirit, acetic acid, tar, 
charcoal, etc., prepared at the Phytochemical Laboratory of the 
Botanical Gardens under the directorship of Baron von Mueller, 
are in this Museum. The essential oil and other extracts from 
and preparations of the foliage of Eucalyptus globulus are already 
of world-wide repute, mainly through Jas. Bosisto, Esq., J. P., 
M.L.A. Much valuable information in reference to these pro- 
ducts will be found in the various official records of the Victorian 
and Intercolonial Exhibitions of 1861, 1866-7, 1872, and 1875. 
Mr. Bosisto contributes essential oil, Eucalyptol, Eucalyptic acid, 
liquor Eucalypti globuli. A ton of dry wood yields about 4^ 
lbs. pearlash or 2^ lbs. of pure potash. Weight of a cubic 
foot of dried wood from 43 J^ to 45^ lbs. 
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84. Eucalyptus goniocalyx, F. v. Mueller. 

THE SPOTTED-GUM TREE. One of the White- 
gum trees ; also, one of the Blue-gum Trees and 
Bastard Box. {Sect, Leiophloice,) 

Confined to the more fertile ranges occurring in many parts of 
the colony. A moderate-sized or even gigantic tree ; bark usually 
deciduous but sometimes persistent. Timber hard ; employed 
for joists, beams, rafters, and heavy framing, as also by the cooper 
for staves. {Jurors' Report^ 1866.) Its wood resembles in many 
respects that of E, globulus, (F. v. M.) Utilised likewise for 
wheelwright's work and ship-building. The bark yields a good 
packing paper. (F. v. Mueller.) Kino from this species is largely 
available. One hundred lbs. of fresh leaves gave 16 oz. essential 
oil. 

85. Eucalyptus gracillis, F. v. Mueller. 

{Seel. Leiophloia,) 

In the Mallee scrub. A tall shrub or small tree, with silver- 
grey smooth bark. 

86. Eucalyptus Gunnii, /. Hooker. 

SWAMP-GUM TREE ; CIDER TREE. 

On wet alluvial flats and in moist forest valleys in the southern 
and eastern regions of the colony, ascending with E, pauciflora to 
alpine elevations. In the lowlands a large, spreading tree ; in the 
uplands, gradually reduced to shrubby growth. Wood hard, fairly 
good for many purposes of artisans, but not splitting well ; large 
dimensions of straight wood are not readily obtainable. The 
fermented sap affords a beverage somewhat like cider. (F. v. M.) 

87. Eucalyptus hemiphloia, F. v. Mueller. 

WHITE BOX or GREY BOX TREE. {Sect. Rhy- 
tiphloice,) 

Occurs on open ridges in the Ovens, Broken River, and some 
other spots. A tree attaining 60 to 80 feet, with a dull green 
persistent bark, famous for the hardness and toughness of its 
timber. The vernacular names in use for most of the Eucalypts 
are, as a rule, ill-chosen. The term Gum-Tree is particularly 
objectionable, as this tree yields kino and not gum. 
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88. Eucalyptus incrassata, Labi liar diere. 
(Sect Leiophloia.) 

One of the Mallee shrubs. A shrub or small tree, with a 
smooth bark, persistent, or shedding in large patches. 

89, Eucalyptus larg^florens, F. v. Mueller. 

(E, bicolor^ A, Cunn,) 

One of the BOX-TREES, also known as BASTARD- 
BOX. (Sect Betniphloi(B.) 

In the Mallee scrub, and generally in the N.W. portion of 
Victoria. A large shrub, or sometimes a tree of 30 to 40 feet, 
with a persistent ash-grey or blackish bark. Wood very hard and 
exceedingly durable ; good for shafts, p)oles, cogs, etc. (Woolls.) 
Timber redder, closer, softer, and more easily worked than the 
generality of Ironbarks ; highly valued. (Moore.) 

90. Eucalyptus leucoxylon, F. v. Mueller. 

THE IRONBARK TREE, sometimes RED FLOWER- 
ING or BLACK IRONBARK-TREE. (E. 
sideroxylon. A, Cunn, — Sect Schizophloice,) 

On many of our less fertile ridges, usually indicating an auri- 
ferous country; gregarious. This is considered the strongest 
wood in our colony. It is much recommended for railway 
sleepers, and extensively used for underground mining work. It 
is very extensively employed for the handles of axes and other 
implements by Victorian manufacturers. A middle or large-sized 
tree, with usually a thick, rough, iron-grey bark, with deep, longi- 
tudinal fissures, which are strikingly characteristic; but with 
smooth whitish bark after the shedding of the outer layers. One 
of the hardest and heaviest of our native woods. It possesses 
great strength and tenacity, and has a close and straight grain, on 
which account it is highly useful to the coachmaker and wheel- 
wright for the poles and shafts of carriages and the sp>okes of 
wheels. Its greasy nature also renders this wood very serviceable 
to the millwright for the cogs of heavy wheels. It is also valuable 
for many purposes in ship-building, and constitutes one of the 
most imperishable of our timbers. (Juror^ Report^ i866.y 
Specific gravity, i*io6 and 1*024; and yielded — charcoal, 28 per 
cent.; crude wood vinegar, 45 per cent.; and tar, 6 per cent. 
Kino is also largely available from this species. The bark is 
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capable of being converted into a coarse paper; loo lbs. of leaves 
gave i6 oz. 7 drs. of essential oil. Weight of a cubic foot of dry 
wood, from 63 J^ to 68^ lbs. (Baron von Mueller.) This tree is 
rich in kino. 

91. Eucalyptus longifolia, Link and Otto. 

THE WOOLLYBUTT-TREE. (Sect, Hemiphlouc) 

Occurs in the E. portion of Gippsland. A tall, stately tree. 
Bark rough, fibrous, persistent, or partially deciduous. (F. 
Mueller.) Somewhat smooth, or fibrous and wrinkled, according 
to the size of the tree. (Woolls.) This timber bears a high 
character for durability when used for fencing purposes. For 
posts, it is said to stand undecayed in the ground for twenty 
years. The wood is esteemed an excellent fuel. It is sometimes 
split for fencing and rough carpenter's work. A beautiful solid 
wood, yet easily worked and well adapted for furniture. (Jurors^ 
Reporty 1866.) The WooUybult grown at Illawarra is in very 
high repute for wheelwrights' work. (Sir W. Macarthur.) The 
fibre of the bark is adapted for packing paper. Specific gravity 
of wood, 1*187. The yield of essential oil from 100 lbs. of leaves, 
which had suffered in transit, was 3 oz. 3^ drs. Weight of a 
cubic foot of dried wood, about 68)^ lbs. 

92. Eucalyptus macrorrhyncha, F. v. Mueller. 

The ordinary Victorian STRING YB ARK-TREE. 

In dry ranges at lower elevations than the usually taller Mess- 
mate Stringybark. The wood is hard and easily split into 
shingles, palings, and rails, and much sawn into weatherboards 
and scantlings for rough building purposes. The bark is more 
lasting than that oiE. obliqua for roofing. (F. v. M.) 

93. Eucalyptus melliodora, Cunningham. 
YELLOW-BOX. (Sect Hemiphloia,) 

Especially in the S.E. and E. ranges of the colony on low open 
ridges particularly of the miocene formation. Yields a valuable 
timber of a light colour and greasy nature, which is remarkable 
for the hardness and closeness of its grain, its great strength and 
tenacity, and its durability both in the water and when placed in 
the ground. It is largely used by coachmakers and wheelwrights 
for the naves of wheels and for heavy framing, and by millwrights 
for the cogs of wheels. In shipbuilding it has numerous and 
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important applications, and forms one of the best materials 
for treenails, and for working into large screws in this and other 
mechanical arts, {furors' Report^ 1866.) Specific gravity of 
wood, I '08 1 to 1*125. There is a sample of kino from this 
species in the Museum. Weight of a cubic foot of dry wood, 
from 67 to 70 lbs. 

94- Eucalyptus Obliqua, LHeretier. 

MESSMATE STRINGYBARK TREE. (Sect Pachy- 
phloice.) 

In vast masses, constituting the prevalent timber on the more 
barren ranges in nearly all parts of our territory. A large, often a 
gigantic tree, the largest ranging from 300 to 400 feet in height. 
(F. Mueller.) Bark very thick, rugged, and fibrous. Timber hard, 
straight-grained. Although of an inferior class, it is used for a 
great variety of building purposes notwithstanding some liability 
to warp or twist. It splits with facility, affording posts, rails, and 
palinss for fencing, also shingles for roofing. (Jurors* Report^ 
1866.) Supplies a good deal of second-class sawn timber in the 
market. Specific gravity of wood, 0*809 ^o 0*990. The paper 
prepared from the bark of this tree is not merely suited for 
packing, but also for printing, and even writing. It may also be 
employed for mill and pasteboards. The pulp bleaches readily. 
The bark is used for thatching in the Australian bush. Samples 
of wood-spirit, acetic acid, tar, and charcoal, prepared at the 
Phytochemical Laboratory, under the direction of Baron von 
Mueller, are in the Museum. Weight of a cubic foot of dry wood, 
from 50 to 60 J^ lbs. 

95 Eucalyptus odorata, Bekr. 

One of the PEPPERMINT-TREES. (Sect. Rhytt- 
phloice.) 

In the coast-limestone formation towards the South Australian 
boundary ; also in South-east Gippsland. Not a large tree. 

96. Eucalyptus oleosa, F. v. Mueller. 
(Sect Hemiphloia.) 
WATER-ROOTED GUM-TREE. WEIRMALLEE. 

In the Mallee scrub. A shrub or small tree, the bark of the trunk 
rough and persistent ; that of the branches smooth. The essential 
oil, of which the yield is large, is employed chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of varnishes. It is a perfect solvent of Indiarubber without 
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heat. Potash from this species is also contributed. The root 
retains much aqueous fluid even in the driest season. 

97. Eucalyptus pauciflora, Sieber. 

One of the White-gum trees. MOUNTAIN WHITE- 
GUM TREE. (Sect LeiopJdoicR,) 

Mountain or marshy forests, ascending in the Alps to 5000 feet, 
where it forms rather extensive woods. A tree attaining sometimes 
a considerable height ; exterior bark deciduous, the inner smooth 
and whitish. Wood not much valued ; leaves in dry seasons 
eaten by cattle and horses. (Woolls.) Kino from this species 
available. 

98. Eucalyptus pilularis, S7nith. 

The BLACKBUTT, or FLINTWOOD. 
(Sect Hemiphloice,) 

Occurs in East Gippsland. A tree of considerable size, with 
dark-coloured rough or somewhat furrowed persistent bark towards 
the base. The bark smooth and falling off in flakes upwards and 
on the branches. This wood, which is of a clear grain and a reddish 
colour, is less known to our artisans than its apparent quality would 
seem to merit. It is excellent for house carpentry, ship-building, 
and indeed for any purpose where strength and durability are 
required. Specific gravity has been given at 0*897 and 0*803. 
(Jurors^ Report^ 1 866 J A sample of essential oil will be found in 
the Museum. Weight of cubic foot of dry wood, 50 to 56 lbs. 

99- Eucalyptus piperita, Smith. 

WHITE STRINGYBARK-TREE. 

In the ranges of Gippsland, but not common. A large tree ; 
the wood not quite so good as that of some other kinds of Stringy- 
bark-trees, though fissile and used in the same manner. The 
foliage is available for profitable oil distillation. (F. v. M.) 

100. Eucalyptus polyanthema, Schauer. 

RED and GREV BOX-TREE and POPLAR- 
LEAVED GUM-TREE. (Sect Rhytiphloics.) 

Near the Pyrenees, on Upper Yarra, the Ovens, Broken River, 
and some other spots on open ridges. A tree sometimes small, 
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sometimes attaining 40 to 50 feet, exceptionally rising much 
higher. (Falk.) Has an ash grey, persistent, rough and furrowed 
bark. Timber used by wheehvrights for naves, felloes, and spokes. 
It is of a brown colour towards the centre, very hard, tough, and 
extremely strong. One of our best woods for fuel. 

1 01. Eucalyptus rOStrata, SchleclUendaL 

THE RED GUM-TREE. One of the so-called Flooded- 
gums of N.S.W. (Sect, Leiophloue,) 

Along river-flats and open valleys almost everywhere. (F. v. 
Mueller.) A tall spreading tree ; bark greyish-white, smooth and 
separating in thin layers, rarely persistent, and rough. A very 
hard, compact wood, possessing a handsome, curled, but rather 
short grain ; it is of a brown-red colour, and suitable for veneering 
purposes, for furniture, etc. It is largely used for fence posts. It 
is less subject to decay than most of the other timbers. When 
properly selected and seasoned, it is well adapted for many pur- 
p>oses in ship-building — such as heavy framing beams and knees. 
It is also used in the construction of culverts, bridges, wharves, 
and by wheelwrights for the felloes of heavy wheels, and is much 
approved of for railway sleepers and engine-buflers. It is almost 
entirely free from the tendency to longitudinal shrinkage, which is 
so characteristic of many other species of the Eucalypts, and is 
almost indestructible in damp ground or in water, either fresh or 
salt Its defects are its short grain, which makes it untrustworthy 
for horizontal bearing timber in any but very short lengths ; and 
it cannot easily be procured in long lengths and of a moderately 
small diameter — a point of some importance in piles, where it is 
desirable to have the whole section of the tree with its waning intact. 
Still, within a reasonable limit of length, it makes the best of all 
piles for engineering works, in consequence of the resistance it 
offers to the attacks of the Teredo navalis^ and it cannot be sur- 
passed for any purposes, either in engineering or building, where 
a resistance to sheer downward pressure is desired. It makes 
unequalled planking for bridges or wharves, and none but red- 
gum sleepers are considered first-class. (Jurors^ Report^ 1S66.) 
Specific gravity of this wood has been stated at 0*858 and 0*923. 
Samples of essential oil, wood spirit, acetic acid, tar and charcoal, 
obtained from this tree, are in the Museum. Paper prepared from 
the bark of this species proves much coarser than that oi Eucalyptus- 
obliqua ; the pulp may be either used in admixture with that for 
packing paper and pasteboard, or in the composition. (F. v. 
Mueller, in Juror ^ Report,) The kino from E, rostra ta is 
preferred to that from other species as a therapeutic astringent. 
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A ton of dry wood yields approximately 4 lbs. of pearlash or 
2^ lbs. of pure potash. Weight of cubic foot of dry wood from 
53}^ to 57^ lbs. 



102. Eucalyptus Siberiana, F. v. Mueller. 

One of the so-called MOUNTAIN-ASHES; also 
named sometimes GUM-TOP and IRON- 
BARK TREE. 

At the Upper Yarra ; also in various parts of Gippsland. A 
tree attaining a height over 150 feet. Wood, light, tough, and 
elastic. (Howitt.) Used for carriage and dray shafts, boat- 
building, and many other purposes. It can readily be split, and 
is also otherwise easy to work. For fuel it is excellent also, 
burning well even when freshly cut. (F. v. M.) 



103. Eucalyptus stellulata, Sieber. 

One of the BOX-TREES, WHITE-GUM, LEAD OR 
GREEN GUM-TREE of East Gippsland. (Sect 
Leiophloics,) 

Ascends into the sub-alpine regions from the Fern-tree gullies ; 
Stoney Hills towards Lake Omeo sub-alpine ranges near Mount 
Barkly ranges, on the Macalister River and on the Upper Genoa 
River. A small tree, the furrowed bark coming off at length in 
layers (F. v. Mueller) ; rugose below, very smooth above, and of a 
lead colour. 



104. Eucalyptus Stuartiana, F. v. Mueller. 

APPLE-SCENTED EUCALYPT. (Sect Hemiphloia.) 

Occupies many moist, sandy tracts in the plains, as well as low 
ridges, extending to the western frontier. A tree of medium size. 
Bark rough and fibrous. The timber of this species is both 
durable and tough. Occasionally used for fence posts, but mostly 
for fuel. A sample of oil from the leaves of this Eucalypt may 
be seen in the Museum. The bark of this tree furnishes good 
material for packing paper and pasteboard, and has yielded, 
according to the published researches of Baron von Mueller and 
Mr. Hoffmann, 4*6 of tannic, and 07 per cent, of gallic acids. 
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1 05. Eucalyptus tereticornis, Smith, 

Variously called GREY GUM-TREE, BLUE XSUM- 
TREE, FLOODED GUM-TREE, RED GUM- 
TREE. (Sect Le'wphloicB.) ^ 

Occurring on Snowy River, Mitchell River, and elsewhere in 
East Gippsland. A tall tree, with smooth whitish or ash-coloured 
bark, shedding in thin layers. This wood is prized in some 
districts more than others, but when Ironbark cannot be procured 
it is always considered suitable for rails and posts, as well as for 
fuel. (Woolls.) An excellent timber, much used for plough- 
beams, poles and shafts for drays and carts, spokes of wheels, as 
well as in ship-building. (Moore.) This species is very closely 
allied to E. rostrata, 

106. Eucalyptus uncinata, Turczaninow. 

One of the MALLEE GUM-TREES. (Sect LeiopUoia.) 

Desert of the Murray River, Wimmera, and Avoca. A tall 
shrub, with smooth or ash-grey bark coming off in coriaceous 
plates. Yields from the foliage a comparatively large quantity of 
oil by distillation. 

107. Eucalyptus Viminalis, Labillardiere. 

THE MANNA GUM-TREE, DROOPING GUM ; 
called WHITE GUM-TREE. (Sect Leiophioia,) 

A middle-sized tree, scattered extensively over rather open 
grassy ridges and plains, impressing on them often a park-like 
appearance ; in moist forest valleys attaining an enormous height. 
Outer bark frequently rough and deciduous. The wood is not 
much esteemed. Specific gravity of timber has been stated as 
0*685 ; 100 lbs. of fresh leaves yielded only 5 i-yth drachms 
essential oil. A sample of kino from this species will be found 
in the Museum. A ton of dry wood yields about 3^ lbs. of 
crude potash or i J^ lbs. of pure potash. Weight of cubic foot of 
dry wood, about 43 lbs. 

108. Eugenia Smithii, Poiret. 

( Acmena floribunda^ D, C.) 

MYRTLE TREE. Natural Order— My rtacea. 

Not rare from Sealers' Cove to east boundary of the colony, 
along rivers and glens. A splendid tree, with remarkably dark 
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and shady foliage, attaining a height of 120 feet. Specific gravity 
of wood, 0*898 to 0*935. The bark yielded of tannic acid i6'9 
per cent., and of gallic acid 3 "6 per cent. Weight of dry wood 
per cubic foot, 56 to 58 lbs. (Jurors' Report^ 1866.) 

109. Eupomatia laurina, R. Brown. 

Natural Order — Anonacece, 

Occurring only in the most eastern part of Gippsland, where 
the tree attains the height of 40 feet. (F. Mueller.) 

no. Exocarpus CUpressiformis, Labillardiere, 

NATIVE CHERRY-TREE. Natural Order—San- 
talacece. 

Widely distributed over the more fertile open ridges and 
through both barren and fertile forest ranges. A small or middle- 
sized tree. Wood suitable, from the closeness of its structure, for 
many of the purposes of the cabinetmakers and turners. It is 
soft, fine-grained timber, and the best for carving. (Lockhart 
Morton.) It is also used for tool-handles, spokes, gun-stocks, 
etc. (W. Archer, in Tasmanian Report^ 1862.) Specific gravity 
of wood (Victorian specimen), 0756 to 0*845. Weight of a cubic 
foot of dry wood, from 47 to 53 lbs. 

111. Exocarpus spartea, R. Brown. 

In the desert country on the Murray River. Of weeping habit. 
Specific gravity, 0*813. 

112. Exocarpus stricta, R. Brown. 

Through the greater part of the colony. Rather of shrubby 
than arboreous growth. 

113. Fagus Gunninghami, Hooker. 

THE EVERGREEN BEECH, sometimes called 
NATIVE MYRTLE TREE. Natural Order— 
CupulifercR, 

In the most secluded recesses of the mountains, from Dande- 
nong to Mount Baw-Baw, on the various remote sources of the 
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Latrobe River, at Wilson's Promontory, and in the Cape Otway 
Ranges. A magnificent tree, attaining a height of 200 feet. On 
the Mount Baw-Baw Ranges this beech mainly constitutes the 
forest for many miles. (F. v. Mueller.) It has a reddish 
coloured wood, much employed by cabinetmakers for various 
articles of furniture. Very large planks of it are obtained of 
a highly beautiful grain and figure, and when polished its orna- 
mental character is sure to attract attention. It is also used for 
the cogs of wheels by millwrights. Average specific gravity, 
0.883. Weight of a cubic foot of dry wood, about 55 lbs. 

114. Ficus scabra, Forster. 

THE NATIVE FIG TREE. Natural Order— 
Urticacea. 

Here restricted to the most eastern regions of Gippsland. An 
•evergreen tree of medium size. Height up to 100 feet. Timber 
brittle. Fruit edible. 

115. Geijera salicifolia, Schott. 

Natural Order — Rutacea, 

With us confined to the desert on the River Murray, where it is 
only a small tree or shrub. The wood is close, tough, light brown 
in colour, and nicely marked. 

116. Goodia lotifolia, Salisbury. 

Natural Order — Leguminosce, 

In many parts of the colony. A small tree or shrub. Foliage 
hurtful to cattle and sheep. (Dr. Lloyd.) 

117. GrevUlea variabilis, Liudley. 

Grampians, Wimmera, and on a few adjacent plains. A shrub 
often many feet in height. 

118. Hakea acicularis, R. Brown. 

Natural Order — Proteacece, 

Wilson's Promontory, Macalister River, and ranges near 
Steiglitz. Shrubby or seldom arborescent species. Source of 
a gum-resin. 
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119- Hakea eriantha, R. Brown. 

East Gippsland. A tree of small size. 

1 20. Hakea flexilis, F. v. Mueller. 

North-west districts of the colony. A tall shrub or small tree 
of about 20 feet. 

121. Hakea nodosa, R. Brown. 

In the southern portions of the colony. Shrubby only. 

(22. Hakea pugioniformis, Cavanilles. 

In many localities. Shrubby only. 

123. Hakea leucoptera, R. Brown. 

THE WATER TREE. 

In the desert regions. Never a tall tree. Good drinking 
water is got from the fleshy roots of this bush in the arid 
districts in which it grows. The bark is useful for tanning ; the 
wood takes a good polish, and is used for making tobacco-pipes, 
cigarette-holders, etc. Specific gravity of wood, o*8i8 ; weight of 
a cubic foot, about 51 lbs. 

1 24. Hakea ulicina, R. Brown. 

Not uncommon. Only of shrubby size. 

125. Hedycarya Gunninghami, Tulasne. 

NATIVE MULBERRY. Natural Order — Moni- 
mtacea. 

Following the rivulets of our humid southern ranges. A small 
or middle-sized tree, with comparatively soft wood of a beautiful 
shade quite available for cabinetwork, (furors^ Report^ 1862.) 
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126. Helichrysum tevru^neumj Lesstng. 

( Ozothamnus ferrugineus^ R, Brown.) 
Natural Order — Composited. 

Common in the southern and middle districts of the colony. 
More a shrub than a tree. 

127. Heterodendron oleifolium, Desfontaines. 

Natural Order — Sapindacea, 

Mallee scrub on the Rivers Murray, Wimraera, and Avoca. A 
tall shrub. Specific gravity of wood, 0*858 ; or weight of a cubic 
foot, 53 lbs. Timber hard and heavy ; used for rollers and 
rolling-pins. 

128. Howitta trilocularis, /^ v. Mueller. 

Natural Order — Malvacece. 

On bushy declivities of the Victoria Ranges at Mount Arapiles ; 
on shrubby ranges around Lake King ; in coast ravines towards 
Cape Howe ; on the banks of the Lower Genoa River. An erect, 
flexible shrub, attaining under favourable conditions the height of 
fully 20 feet. 

129. Hymenanthera Banksii, F. v. Mueller. 

Natural Order — Violarina. 

Not rare in the southern and south-eastern parts of the colony 
from the marshy lowlands to the highest summits of the Australian 
Alps. A stout shrub, many feet high, except in alpine localities. 
The wood is of a bright yellow colour and exceedingly hard. 

130. Kunzea COrifolia^ Reichenbach. 

Natural Order — Myrtaceoe. 

Wilson's Promontory, Genoa River, Glenny Island. A tall 
shrub. 
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131- Kunzea peduncularis, /^ v. Mueller. 

Snowy River and Macalister River. A tall shrub or sometimes 
a small tree. The wood is tough, and is used by the aboriginals 
for weapons. 

132. Leptospermum flavescens, Smith. 

Natural Order — Myrtacea. 

Buffalo Ranges, Yarra, Goulburn, and Ovens Rivers. Usually 
a tall shrub. The wood is hard, close-grained, and tough. 

133. Leptospermum Isevigatum, F. v. Mtceller. 

THE COAST TEA-TREE. (Fabricia laevigata, 
Gartn.) 

Everywhere on the sandy coast. Never a large tree. Most 
important for fixing coast-sands. 

134- Leptospermum lanigerum, S^nitk 

Widely distributed in moist localities, particularly along rivers 
and around swamps. The wood is hard, heavy, and durable. 
Used for hop-poles. 

135. Leptomeria aphylla> /?. Brown. 

Natural Order — Santalacea. 
Grampians, Murray River, and Mount Korong. 

136. Leucopogon Richei, ^. Brown. 

(Styphelia Richeiy Labillard.) Natural Order — 
Epacridece. 

On sand and rocky sea-coasts, common. A tall shrub or small 
tree. Exceedingly heavy. Used for the knees of boats. 
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137- Livistonia Australis, Martins. 

Our FAN-PALM. Natural Order— Palma. 

East Gippsland. Attaining a height of 80 feet. Its terminal 
bud affords the palm-cabbage, whilst the leaves are sought as 
material for the manufacture of hats. 

1 38. Lomatia Fraseri, R. Brown. 

Natural Order — Proteacea. 

In the deep ravines of our southern and eastern ranges, in 
forest valleys, especially among Fern-trees, but ascending to high 
cold elevations along the rivulets ; not very common. A good- 
sized tree, the wood tough and durable, serviceable for furniture. 
Specific gravity of dry wood o'678, in one experiment. 

139. Lomatia longifolia, R. Brown. 

A tall shrub or small tree. In irrigated forest valleys, 
particularly of the uplands. A light-coloured wood, very hard, 
with a beautiful small figure ; works well for turnery. (Extracts 
ixom Jurors^ Report^ London Ex., 1862.) 

140. Melaleuca armillaris, Smith. 

Natural Order — Myrtacea, 

Known in Victoria only from East Gippsland. A small tree. 
Wood hard and durable ; useful for underground, inside, or water 
work. 

141- Melaleuca decussata, R. Brown. 

Common on river banks on the south-eastern extremity of the 
colony. A tall glabrous shrub, sometimes a small tree. This 
wood is hard and tough ; used for poles. Its leaves and branchlets 
yields an essential oil. Specific gravity 0*938. 

142. Melaleuca ericifolia, Smith. 

THE SWAMP TEA-TREE. 

The so-called Tea-tree, though never used for preparing any 
beverage. It fills most of our brackish as well as freshwater 
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swamps, and lines also innumerable watercourses. It is seldom a 
large tree, but, on the contrary, generally small, though it may 
be seen occasionally 50 to 60 feet high. The wood is close- 
grained. In Tasmania it is used chiefly for turnery. It yielded 
on experiment — charcoal, about 28 per cent.; crude wood vinegar, 
46 per cent.; and tar, 7 per cent. The friable lamellar bark can 
be converted into an excellent blotting, perhaps also filtering 
paper ; 100 lbs. of leaves and smaller branches gave by distillation 
5 ozs. of an essential oil, resembling that of cajuput, from M, 
kucodendron. The material in enormous quantities is obtainable 
in most parts of the colony. A ton of dry wood yields about i6j4 
lbs. of crude potash, equal to 4j^ lbs. chemically pure potash. 
(F. V. Mueller.) 



143. Melaleuca parviflora, Lindky. 

(M, curvifolia^ Schl.; M, Prtissiana^ Schauer,) 

Observed along the coast-tracks, particularly on sand, and 
also in the sub-saline desert parts of Victoria. A small or 
middle-sized tree. Specific gravity of wood, 0*993 \ '^^ ^^s. of 
the leaves and branchlets of this species yielded about 6 ozs. of 
an essential oil, resembling that of cajuput very closely. The 
material is largely obtainable in the Murray desert and also on 
the coast, {/urors^ Report^ 1861, page 40.) Weight of a cubic 
foot of dry wood, about 62 lbs. The wood is heavy, white, close- 
grained, and durable. 



144* Melaleuca squarrosa, Smith. 

Moist heaths and marshes, not rare. A tree developed in 
morassy forest glens to the height of 80 feet, the stem attaining 
then a diameter of 2 to 3 feet, usually, however, shrubby, the 
bark consisting of innumerable friable papyraceous layers. 



145. Monotoca elliptica, R. Brown. 

Natural Order — Epacridea, (Styphelia elliptica^ SmJ 

In heathy coast tracks not rare. Never of large size. Wood 
useful for tools, particularly for planes and mallets ; works well, 
and is indeed superior to English beech for such purposes. 
(Extracts from Jurors' Report^ London Ex., 1862.) 
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146. Myoporum Cunningham!, Bent ham. 

Natural Order — Myoporince, 

In the north-west desert. A small tree. The timber is soft, 
light, and tough. 

147. Myoporum desertiv Cunningham, 

(M, dulce, Benth.) 

Restricted to the north-western portion of the colony ; shrubby 
merely. This appears to be a well authenticated poison plant, 
but apparently only when in fruit. 

148. Myoporum insulare, R. Brown. 

In considerable quantity, available in the marshes and sand- 
tracts of the coast, also in the somewhat saline portions of the 
desert ; over other parts of the colony but sparingly distributed. 
A small or middle-sized tree. Yields a beautiful light-coloured 
wood, which has been used for inlaying. Specific gravity, 0*809 
to 0*819 ; or weight of a cubic foot, 50 to 51 lbs. The berries are 
edible. 

149- Myoporum platycarpum, -/?. Brown. 

THE SUGAR-TREE (Disoon platycarpus, KM,) 

In the Mallee scrub. A small tree, exuding from its bark a 
sacchanne substance. Specific gravity of wood, 0840, or weight of 
a cubic foot, 52^ lbs., according to a solitary experiment. It is 
suitable for veneering and cabinetwork 

150. Myrsine variabilis, R. Brown, 

Natural Order — Myrsinea, 

In the forest glens, and on river banks in the southern and 
eastern ])arts of the colony. Generally a small, occasionally a 
middle-sized tree. Specific gravity of wood, 0714, or weight of a 
cubic foot, 44 J^ lbs., according to one experiment by Mr. Osborne. 
Wood is yellow, hard, and tough. 
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151. Nephelium leiocarpum, F. v. Mtuller. 

Natural Order — Sapindacea, 

On the south-eastern boundary of the colony. A beautiful 
tree. The timber sometimes ornamental. 

152. Notelsea ligustrina, Ventenat, 

SPURIOUS OLIVE. Natural Order-^Oleacea, 

Found on shady torrents in the southern portion of the colony, 
but seldom elsewhere. A tree of small dimensions. This is the 
Heartwood of Tasmania. Wood very hard, and yields a very 
peculiar figure. (Extracts irom Jurors' Report^ Lond. Ex., 1862.) 

153. Panax Murray!, F. v. MtielUr. 

PALM-PANAX. Natural Order—Araliacea, 

In Victorian territory only to be found on the south-eastern 
boundary of New South Wales. The slender, palm-like stem 
attains seldom above i foot in diameter, though not rarely a 
height of 80 feet. The wood is singularly light and soft ; is white 
and has a large pith. . Specific gravity, 0*348, or weight of a cubic 
foot nearly 22 lbs., according to one experiment. 

154. Panax sambucifolius, Sieber. 

In forest valleys, particularly in the Fern-tree gullies. A small 
tree only ; in Victoria it constitutes the variety hypoglama, 

155. Persoonia arborea, R. Brown. 

Natural Order — Proteacea. 

In the Fern-tree gullies, only on the south-western base of our 
Alps. The tallest of all the species of this genus, reaching a 
height of fully 30 feet. A handsome timber. 
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156. Persoonia linearis, R. Brown. 

Not extending westward of Gippsland. A small, crooked tree, 
singular for the scarious lamellae of its red bark. Wood close, 
prettily marked; will yield handsome veneers. (Sir William 
Macarthur.) 

157. Persoonia rigida, R. Brown. 

Grampians, Mount Alexander, Buffalo Ranges, and mountains 
on the Hume River. A shrub of good size, but never a tree. 
Used for tool handles. 

158. Pimelea microcephala, R. Brown. 

Natural Order — Thymelece, 

In the north-western desert. A tall shrub. Bark extremely 
tough and acrid. Specific gravity of wood, 0*883. 

159- PittOSporum bicolor, Hooker. 

WHITEWOOD. Natural Order— Pittosporece. 

Chiefly in Fern-tree gullies. A small or occasionally a middle- 
sized tree. Wood valuable for handles of implements, and has 
been used for wood-engraving by Mr. F. Crosse. It is yellowish- 
white, very hard, and of uniform texture and colour; used in 
turnery. Once used for clubs by the Tasmanian natives. The 
tree yields a pale useful gum. Specific gravity of wood, 0*874, or 
weight of a cubic foot nearly 48 lbs. 

1 60. Pittosporum phillyroides, De CandolU. 

Restricted to the desert tracts— on sandy or barren stony decli- 
vities and plains, chiefiy on limestone subsoil. A small tree, 
bitter in all its parts, yielding a gum similar to gum-arabic. Cattle 
are fond of the leaves. 
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i6i. Pittosporum revolutum, A it on. 

On lightly-timbered undulations and ridges near the south- 
eastern boundary of Gippsland. A shrub from several feet high 
attaining in favourably sheltered forest ravines the size of a small 
tree. VVhite, dense wood. 

162. Pittosporum undulatum, Ventenat. 

FRAGRANT PHTOSPORUM. 

In the humid forest glens from Western Port and Dandenong 
eastward throughout Gippsland. Attains in favourable localities 
a height of 80 feet, and a stem-diameter of 2 feet. The wood is 
tough, but easily worked. (Jurors^ Report^ 1862.) Wood excel- 
lent for turnery, and apparently adapted for wood-engraving, and 
favourably reported upon by Mr. De la Motte as to its suitability 
for this purpose. (Jurors^ Report^ London Ex., 1862.) The bark 
only yielded tannic acid 1*2 per cent., and gallic acid 07 per 
cent. ; 100 lbs. of flowers gave on distillation 2 ozs. of essential 
oil of exquisite fragrance. (F. v. Mueller.) 

163. Plagianthus pulchellus, Gray. 

One of the Currijongs. Natural Order — Malvacece, 
(Sida pulchella Bonp,) 

Not rare along banks of rivers and rivulets in the southern and 
middle parts of the colony. A tall, somewhat graveolent shrub, 
attaining a height of about 30 feet. Bark of the branches tough, 
and formerly worked up by the aborigines into cordage. 

164. Pomaderris apetala, Labillardiere. 

Natural Order — RJiatnnacecB. 

In forest glens and along wooded river banks ; not rare in the 
southern and eastern parts of the colony, but never seen away from 
moist, shady, and sheltered forest valleys. A soft, useful wood, of 
pale colour, adapted for carvers' and turners' work (Jurors' 
Report^ 1862), and, according to Dr. George Bennett, may be 
profitably employed in wood-engraving. Specific gravity of wood 
0772, or weight of a cubic foot 48 lbs. 
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165. Pomaderris betulina, Ctmningkam. 

Genoa River. A shrub, or occasionally a small tree. 

166. Pomaderris elliptica, Labillardiere. 

Following the course of rivers, particularly within the moun- 
tains; excelling P, apetala in height; of less extensive distribution: 
when away from the gullies reduced to shrubby growth. 

167. Pomaderris subrepanda, F. v. Mueller. 

In the southern parts of the colony, along the water-courses. 
A small tree only. 

1 68. Podocarpus alpina, R. Brotun. 

Natural Order — Conifer a, (Nageia alphia^ F. v, M,) 

On the Snowy Mountains. Usually depressed on the exposed 
summits of the Alps, erect in the nearest valleys, never tall ; our 
only Alpine Pine. The wood is tough, silky, and fine in the 
grain ; very durable. 

169. Prostanthera lasianthas, Labillardicre. 

M I x\'r-TR EE. Natural Order— Labiata:, 

One of the most widely-diffused trees of our forest valleys, 
varying where well developed from 30 to 60 feet in height ; 
diameter of stem about i foot, exceptionally 2 feet. The wood 
hard and tough. Specific gravity, 0*809. (furors' Report, 1862.) 
The saplings locally used for fishing-rods. Weight of a cubic 
foot of dry wood, 50^ lbs. The leaves of this and its many con- 
geners afford aromatic oils on distillation. (F. v. M.) 

170. Prostanthera nivea, Ctmningham, 

Mountains of Bacchus Marsh, Mount Korong, Mount Hoi>e, 
Station Peak, etc. A beautiful shrub, but never large. 
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171. Pultensea altissima, F. v. Mueller. 

Natural Order — Le^minosce, 
East Gippsland. A tall shrub, but never truly arboreus. 

172. Sambucus xanthocarpa, F. v. Mueller. 

THE NATIVE ELDER-TREE. Natural Order— 
CaprifoliacecB. 

East Gippsland. Wood soft, light, and pale-coloured. 

173. Santalum acuminatum, De Candolle, 

NATIVE PEACH or QUANDONG. Natural 
Order — Santalacem. 

In the Mallee scrub. Always a small tree. Specific gravity 
of wood, 0*828. Quandong nuts are strung for bracelets 
and mounted for pins. The fruit is of an agreeable acidulous 
taste, and usually every alternate year richly produced. The 
kernel of the fruit, which is also edible, is oleaginous. Wood 
probably fit for wood-engraving. (Moore.) Weight of a cubic 
foot of dry wood, about 51)^ lbs. 

174. Santalum persicarium, F. v. Mueller. 

NATIVE SANDALWOOD. 

In the Murray desert. A small tree. Specific gravity of wood 
0747, according to a solitary experiment by Mr. Osborne. The 
bark yields tannic acid. 

175. Senecio Bedfordii, F. v. Mueller. 

NATIVE DOGWOOD. 

(Bedfordia salicina^ D,C,) 

Natural Order — Composite. 

In Fern-tree gullies and in other shady and springy glens. A 
hard, pale-brown, well-mottled wood; good for turnery. (Jurors' 
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Report^ London Ex., 1862.) Specific gravity 0*896 (Osborne). 
The down on the leaves may be of commercial value. 



176. Sponia aspera, Decaisne. 

(Trema cannabina^ Lour,) 
Natural Order — Urticece, 

East Gippsland. A small tree. Produces an excellent strong 
fibre. The wood might be used for making gunpowder charcoal. 

177. Telopea oreades, F. v. Mueller. 

VICTORIAN WARATAH. Natural Order— Pro- 
ieacece. 

East Gippsland, on the highest mountains. A small tree : 
highly ornamental. 

1 78. Tristania laurina, R^ Brown, 

Natural Order — Myrtacece, 

Along the rivers of East Gippsland. Generally a small tree, 
but stems of 3 feet basal diameter have been met with. (C. 
Walter.) Wood close-grained, tough ; used for machinery pur- 
poses, and apparently well adapted for the same. (Jurors^ Report^ 
London Ex., 1862.) Wood airquiring an exceedingly hard and 
bony texture when carefully seasoned ; very apt to split if not 
dried with great precaution. A most valuable wood of its 
dimensions, and believed to be unmatched for cogs of wheels in 
machinery. (Sir ^^^ Macarthur.) 

179- Viminaria denudata, Smith. 

Natural Order — Legutninosce, 

On swampy ground in the southern and eastern portions of the 
colony. A small tree or tall shrub. Wood soft and spongy. 
Specific gravity 0*623. (Osborne.) 
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i8o. Vitis hypoglauca, /^ v. Mueller. 

THE NATIVE GRAPE-VINE. Natural Order— 
Viniferce. 

East Gippsland. It attains to the size of a tree, with a com- 
paratively stout stem. Wood soft and spongy, and of a grey 
colour. 

1 8 1 . Xanthorrhoea Australis, R. Brown. 

GRASS-TREE. Natural Order— Liliacecc, 

In some heathy tracts extremely abundant Stem varying from 
a few feet to lo feet in height, usually crooked. The fragrant 
resin from this species, which is soluble in spirit, is of a deep 
amber colour, and is employed for staining wood to imitate 
cedar, for preparing varnishes, and as a source of picric acid. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



The Descriptive Catalogue of the Specimens of Rocks 
of Victoria in the Industrial and Technological Museum 
was originally prepared in 1875 by Mr. G. H. F. Ulrich, 
F.G.S. (now Professor of Mining and Mineralogy in the 
University of Otago, N.Z.), then the Curator of this Collection. 
Mr. Ulrich adopted the classification of Dr. Zirkel, of Leipzig, 
consulting at the same time other authorities. The Catalogue 
having, to some extent, been used as a text-book, it has been 
deemed advisable to retain the system of classification, and all 
the additions to the Collection have been made to conform to 
it. The other Petrological Collections have also been classified 
according to the same system. In the Catalogue will be found 
explanatory notes which will render the Collection still more 
useful, and the Catalogue not merely a guide to this Collection, 
but a hand-book that can be used with great advantage in 
the study of the Rock formation of Victoria and adjoining 
Colonies. In the system of numbering adopted, the number 
before the first full-stop refers to the species to which the 
Specimen belongs, and that following to the number of 
the Specimen itself. As the Sedimentary Rocks have 
been stratigraphically sub-divided, the former number also 
refers to their age. 

J. COSMO NEWBERY, 

Superintendent of Museum. 
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System of 'Classification of the Rocks; 



L— CRYSTALLINE-GRANULAR SILICATE ROCKS. 

I.— Feldspar Rocks. 

A. Older Feldspar Rocks ; Older Igneous or Plutonic Rocks. 

1. Rocks in which the predominating Feldspar is Orthoclase : — 

a, Quartzose Orthoclase Rocks. — Granite, Granite Porphyry » 

Felsite Porphyry. 
d. Quartzless Orthoclase Rocks. — Syenite, Syenite Porphyry^ 

etc. 

2. Rocks in which the predominating Feldspar is triclinic (Plagio- 

clase) : — 
a, Oligoclase Rocks. — Diorite and allied Rocks, Porphyrite^ 

etc. 
d, Labradorite Rocks. — Diabase and allied Rocks, Gabbro, etc. 
c. Older Anorthite Rocks. — Older Eucrites, Protobastite Rock, 

etc. 

B, Newer Feldspar Rocks ; Newer Igneous or Volcanic Rocks. 

1. Trachyte Series. , 

2. Nepheline and Leucite Rocks. 

3. Basalt Series. 

4. Newer Anorthite Rocks« 

11.— Rocks of Special Character and Composition, mostly 

Without Feldspar. 

m 

II._CRYSTALLINE-SCHISTOSE SILICATE ROCKS ; 

METAMORPHIC ROCKS. 

Gneiss, Granulite, Mica Schist, Chlorite Schist, Talc Schist, etc 

III.— AQUEOUS ROCKS; SEDIMENTARY OR 

STRATIFIED ROCKS. 

a. Mechanically-formed, Derivative, or Fragmentary Rocks. — 

Conglomerates, Breccias, Sandstones, Shales, Slates, etc. 
6, Chemically-formed Rocks.— Limestones, Coal, etc. 
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I. 

CRYSTALLINE-GRANULAR SILICATE 

ROCKS. 

I.— FELDSPAR ROCKS. 

A. Older Feldspar Rocks ; Older Igneous or Plutonic 

Rocks. 

X.— Rocks in which the predominating Feldspar is 

" Orthoclase." 

a. quartzosb orthoclasr rocks. 



The species of rocks of this subdivision represented in the 
collection are granite (and syenite-granite); granite porphyry 
(and syenite-granite porphyry) ; and felsite porphyry. Of these 
the first and last are the most important, the intermediate 
species occurring generally only as local modifications, without 
any defined boundaries within tracts of granite. 

Granite — ^This rock occupies a considerable portion of the 
area of the colony, forming larger and smaller isolated tracts and 
massives, and arranged without any system or without following 
any defined axis — ^a mode of distribution which, according to 
Mr. Selwyn, seems to indicate the probability of the existence 
of the rock at no great depth beneath the entire surface of 
Victoria. Considering their physical features each granite 
tract generally exhibits one or more high culminating points or 
massive ridges, from which descend steep rocky spurs ; these in 
their turn gradually merge into low swelling ridges, with here 
and there higher rounded bosses and broad grassy flats 
between. The higher points and spurs are in most cases quite 
bare, or support but a poor forest-growth of gum-tree (Euca- 
lyptus), and, as specially characteristic, of she-oak (Casuarina) 
ami honeysuckle (Banksia), which in most of the northern 
tracts is not even much improved in the lower country at foot, 
whilst in some of the southern ones (Gippsland) fine timber 
with dense undergrowth is prevalent Wherever the low 
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swelling ridges or the higher rounded bosses are bare of vege- 
tation, and show vertical sections, we observe the peculiar 
concentric-tabular jointing — a special characteristic of granitic 
rocks. Isolated blocks of a more fine-grained texture 
than the rest, or two and three resting one upon the other — 
often in fanciful shapes — along the slopes or on the summits 
of the eminences, prove, by the gentle curvature of their top* 
and resting-planes, to be the less destructible remains of as 
many concentric-tabular layers, long since disintegrated and 
removed. The boundaries of the granite areas, />., their 
junctions with sedimentary rocks (principally silurian), are 
partly very irregular, on account of numberless bends and 
ramifications ; partly singularly well defined, often in straight 
unbroken lines for long distances (Mount Alexander granite, 
near Elphinstone, etc.). The influence of the granite upon the 
bounding rocks will be noticed further on. 

With few exceptions, all the varieties of granite known and 
described occur in Victoria, and are represented in the col- 
lection in all variations of texture, colour, and mode of com- 
position. In the descriptions following, and those given on the 
labels, distinction has been made into binary, iernary, and 
quaternary granite, which qualifications refer to the number of 
the essential mineral components of the rock, i>., whether it 
contains 2, 3, or 4. For instance, a compound of quartz^ 
feldspar (orthoclase and olif^oclaseX and mica — constituting the 
typical granite — is called common ternary, whilst a replacement 
of one of these constituents by another mineral, for instance 
hornblende y tourmaline, talc, epidote, etc., is simply called ternary^ 
and the modification mentioned. If a fourth mineral occurs 
in the rock, and by its mode of distribution or of association 
with the other three constituents appears as an essential com- 
ponent, the rock is called quaternary, and the new mineral 
noticed. It is generally one of the four just mentioned. In 
the case of one of the three essential components being 
absent, the rock is called binary ; yet with a certain reservation, 
namely, regarding the binary compound of feldspar (orthoclase 
and oligoclase) and mica in granular mixture, it is considered 
nearer allied to syenite, and called mica-syenite, in contra- 
distinction to the typical hornblende-syenite ; whilst, if the 
mixture is porphyritic, />., represents a feldspathic base, en- 
closing crystals of orthoclase and mica, it is called after the 
French minette, being in reality a mica-orthoclase porphyry. 
Amongst the specimens representing the binary granites in the 
collection is placed, however, a rather rare one, called greiseuy 



a granular grey rock, composed of light-grey quartz and greyish, 
yellowish, and greenish mica ; the former in coarse grains 
strongly predominating. Although the absence of feldspar 
in this rock renders its inclusion here inconsistent with 
the system of classification adopted, still, as it stands in 
intimate relation to granite, it can be regarded as a granite 
variety without feldspar. In fact, granite graduates into greisen, 
by a gradual decrease of the feldspar, the intermediate stages 
of which transformation may be considered either as granite 
poor in feldspar^ or as greisen^ containing — as it were — feldspar 
as an accessory constituent. It is an interesting fact that a 
very frequent accessory mineral of greisen in Europe, viz., 
cassitcriie (tin ore), in small crystals and grains, has in this 
colony (Beechworth) also been found in it, and that the rock- 
mass from which the specimen in the collection was broken, 
occurs as in Europe, associated with the variety of granite called 
tin-granite^ which is also represented in the collection.* 
Granite has, in this colony, not as yet' been much used as a 
building stone, owing principally to the expense of working it 
on account of its hardness. The variety most abundant 
throughout Victoria, especially the western goldfields — a 
medium grained rock, composed of white feldspar, greyish- 
white quartz, and black mica — though not of a very ornamental 
appearance, forms nevertheless a fine durable building stone, 
and can be procured at many places in large solid blocks. 
At Harcourt, near Mount Alexander, extensive quarries have 
been opened in it, from which very large solid masses have 
been extracted; for instance, the square block, many cubic 
yards in size, covering the grave of Burke and Wills, the 
explorers, in the Melbourne General Cemetery; those used 
for Burke's monument at Castlemaine ; and for Burke and 
Wills' monument in Melbourne, etc. The adaptability of this 
granite as a building stone is seen to advantage in the hand- 
some building of the ** Equitable Life Assurance Company of 
U.S." Gellibrand's Hill, section 8, parish of Will-Will-Rook, 
has also furnished good building stone ; for instance. Prince's 
Bridge. A fine ornamental kind — a syenite-granite con- 
taining red feldspar and greenish hornblende — occurs at Gabo 
Island and other places in Gippsland, that of the former place 
having been used for the General Post Office, the Custom 
House, and the Australasian Insurance Company's Offices. 
With regard to the moot point, whether granite is auriferous, 

* At the EUmore tin mine, near Inverell, New Sooth Wales, " greisen " occurs under 
quite similar circumstances. 
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Le.^ contains gold impregnated or is traversed by auriferous 
quartz veins, the workings on the Nuggety Reef, near Maldon, 
have furnished valuable and interesting data. This celebrated 
reef does not in fact traverse the granite itself, but terminates 
against it ; it is, on the contrary, traversed by several granite 
veins. t The lines of contact of the reef-quartz and these 
intrusive veins are not, however, sharp and defined ; but 
the quartz becomes, by increasing accession of feldspar and 
mica, gradually transformed into granite, and within this zone 
of transformation, as it were, specs of gold and of the rare 
mineral maldoniie (an alloy of gold and bismuth) have been 
found in places quite richly impregnated. In the massive 
granite no gold has yet been discovered. The auriferous 
character of the alluvial and older drifts of gullies and creek 
valleys, running through granite areas (for instance, at Beech- 
worth, Maldon, Kingower, Moliagul, etc.), also cannot be 
considered as proof of the gold-bearing character of the rock, 
for the reason that the drift in its composition affords strong 
evidence of its being in part derived from denuded silurian 
rocks. In some cases this origin of the drift can be clearly 
established by the fact that these gullies and creeks rise 
in Silurian ranges outside the granite areas ; but even where 
this latter feature does not occur, we cannot explain the presence 
of silurian material in the drift, otherwise than by supposing 
that silurian rocks once existed within the drainage area of such 
drift-channels. 

As regards accessory minerals, besides hornblende^ black 
tourmaline (schorl)^ tin-ore and epidote^ which constitute special 
varieties of the rock, the granites of the colony are, in com- 
parison with those of other countries, rather poor. The most 
frequent are — garnet, in fine crystals at Beechworth and 
Chiltern ; chlorite, in small nests in same localities ; fluorspar, 
in small patches, poorly crystallised, same localities ; amethyst, 
finely crystallised in druse-cavities and veins, same localities ; 
ruti/e, in small impregnated crystals at Maldon ; andalusite, in 
crystals, same locality ; cordierite (lolite) in grains and imper- 
fect crystals, Traawool; also in pegmatite, Maldon ; molybdenite, 
in small patches and crystals, at Yackandandah, Maldon, Mount 
Moliagul, etc.; iron-glance, in small plates and scales, at Mount 
Korong ; iron pyrites, in crystals and grains, generally distri- 
buted. It may also be mentioned that those peculiar minera- 
logical phenomena — the so-called enhydros, or waterstones, i.e., 
irregularly polygonal, sharp angular hollow bodies of chalcedony, 

t See note accompanying the Geological \ sheet of the Maldon district. 
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containing fluid and gas bubbles — occur in decomposed granite 
beneath gold-drift at Beechworth. 

Fehile Porphyry. — Several varieties of this species, as horn- 
stone porphyry, eurite porphyry, elvanite, quartz porphyry, etc., 
occur as dykes of sometimes considerable dimensions, and in 
larger intrusive masses. Of these latter, the best known are 
Mount Macedon, Dryden's Rock, and the Dandenong Ranges ; 
a patch in the valley of the Wannon, near Hamilton ; and one, 
the most extensive, in Gippsland, at Buchan, bounding the 
Snowy River on the west. No minerals of any value have as 
yet been found in this rock, which hitherto has proved useful 
only as a pretty good road metal. 



GRANITE. 

1.1. Granite. — Common ternary; coarse-grained, and 
rather feldspathic ; contains orthoclase of bluish-white and pale 
pink colour ; also small particles of whitish oligoclase. — 
Excelsior Claim^ ReicTs Creek, Beechworth, 

1.2. Granite. — Common ternary; coarse-grained, and 
rather feldspathic ; contains some oligoclase. — One-tree Hill, 
Beechworth. 

1.3. Granite. — Common ternary. This specimen is com- 
posed of a coarse-grained, rather feldspathic portion in 
conjunction with a fine-grained rather quartzose one. — Neigh- 
bourhood of If enshys Tin-lode, Beechworth. 

1.4. Granite. — Common ternary; rather coarse-grained 
and feldspathic; some of the feldspar is oligoclase. — Spring 
Creek, Beechworth. 

1.5. Granite. — Common ternary; rather coarse-grained; 
contains much oliogoclase. — Ten chains south of old slaughter- 
yard, Beechworth. 

1.6. Granite. — Common ternary ; fine-grained and very 
coarse-grained feldspathic portions mixed, the latter having in 
places the appearance of graphic-granite; contains some 
oligoclase. — Tail-race, Wooragee Creek, Beechworth. 

1.7. Granite. — Common ternary ; medium-grained ; quartz 
rather predominating and forming the largest grains ; contains 
some oligoclase. — Mount Alexander. Geological ^ sheet 13 
N. IV. 

1.8. Granite. — Common ternary; very coarse-grained and 
feldspathic portion in conjunction with fine-grained one. — J*rom 
a vein in massive granite near Datgan^s Creek, 
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1.9. Granite, — Common ternary ; very coarse-grained and 
feldspathic ; contains some oligoclase. — Station Peak^ near 
Geelong. Geological }( sheet 20 S,W. 

1. 10. Granite. — Common ternary; medium-grained; in 
conjunction with black, dense, slightly porphyritic, meta- 
morphic rock (hornfels). — Baringhup, Geological }( sheet 
14S.IV. 

1. 1 1. Granite. — Common ternary; rather coarse-grained 
quartz forming the largest grains. — Harcourt quarries^ near 
Mount Alexander. Geological j^ sheet i^ N.JV. 

1. 1 2. Granite. — Common ternary; coarse-grained, feld- 
spathic portion in junction with very fine-grained quartzose 
one ; the former shows some oligoclase. — Station Peak, near 
Geelong. Geological y^ sheet 20 S.W.* 

1.13. Granite. — Common ternary ; coarse and fine-grained 
granite portions parted by a seam of fine-granular quartz. — 
Station Peak^ near Geelong. Geological J^ sheet 20 S.JV. 

1. 14. Granite. — Common ternary; rather fine-grained; 
encloses large patches of orthoclase. — jDog Pocks, near Geelong. 

1. 1 5. Granite. — Common ternary; rather fine-grained, 
with larger patches of feldspar and quartz. — Dog Pocks, near 
Geelong. 

1. 16. Granite. — Common ternary; medium-grained; con- 
tains some oligoclase. — Mill-ready four miles from Beechworth. 

1. 1 7. Granite. — Common ternary; fine-grained, with a 
slightly porphyritic aspect, due to enclosed larger patches of 
feldspar, smoky quartz, and black mica. — Newtoivn quarries^ 
Beechworth. 

1. 18. Granite.— Common ternary, with but little mica; 
very coarse-grained ; feldspar slightly decomposed. — Saddle in 
range east of Pound Creek, Beechworth. 

1.19. Granite. — Common ternary ; very coarse-grained and 
feldspathic ; mica of black and white colour ; encloses patches 
of schorl (black tourmaline). — From a vein in silufian rocks 
near top of Mount Tarrangower. Geological ^ sheet 14S.W. 

1.20. Granite. — Common ternary; very finegrained 
portions poor in mica, mixed with highly micaceous ones, and 
enclosing large patches and crystals of orthoclase. — Inglewood. 

1.2 1. Granite. — Same as No. 1.20. — Inglewood. 

1.22. Granite. — Common ternary; coarse-grained portion 
in conjunction with fine-grained one ; encloses a large patch of 
crystallised schorl (black tourmaline) ; feldspar slightly decom- 
posed. — From near Mount Tarrangower. Geological ^ sluet 
14 S. W. 
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1.23. Granite. — Common ternary; coarse-grained and 
rather feldspathic ; feldspar slightly affected by decomposition. 
— Mount Korong, 

1.24. Granite. — Common ternary coarse-grained; quartz 
slightly predominating and forming the larger grains. — Mount 
Kingower. 

1.25. Granite. — Common ternary ; very coarse-grained and 
traversed by veins of chalcedony. — Spring Creeky Beechworth. 

1.26. Granite. — Common ternary ; fine-grained. — Spring 
Creek, Beechworth, 

1.27. Granite. — Common ternary, but poor in mica; 
medium-grained, and somewhat affected by decomposition ; 
rusty colour, due to percolation of ferruginous waters. — Mount 
Beckivorth, 

1.28. Granite. — Common ternary; coarse-grained and highly 
quartzose; portions consist of nearly pure quartz. — North side 
of Pound Creek, Beechworth, 

1.29. Granite. — Common ternary, but very poor in quartz; 
structure imperfectly laminated, resembling that of gneiss ; feld- 
spar slightly affected by decomposition. — Pennyweight Flat, 
Beeclmorth, 

1.30. Gra-nite. — Common ternary, but very poor in mica; 
quartz of a dark smoky colour; contains a considerable per- 
centage of yellowish-coloured oligoclase. — Mill-road, three miles 
from Beechworth, 

1.3 1. Granite. — Common ternary; medium-grained, and 
rather feldspathic. The peculiar mode of the distribution of the 
black mica imparts to it a porphyritic aspect. — Mount Korong. 

1.32. Granite. — Common ternary, but very poor in mica; 
slightly affected by decomposition. — Mount Beckworth, 

1.33. Granite. — ^^Common ternary; fine-grained and rather 
micaceous. — Mount Beckworth. 

1.34. Granite. — Common ternary; fine-grained and very 
micaceous. — Mount Kingower, 

1.35. GRANriE.-— Common ternary; main mass rather fine- 
grained, and rendered porphyritic by larger crystals of orthoclase 
and patches of quartz; feldspar rather granular, and devoid of 
lustre on account of partial decomposition. — Inglewood, 

1.36. Granite. — Common ternary; rather fine-grained and 
poor in mica ; larger patches of feldspar impart to it a mottled 
appearance. — Mount Beckworth, 

1.37. Granite. — Common ternary; black mica strikingly 
predominating; medium-grained. — Excelsior Claim, Keid*s 
Creek, Beechivorth, 
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1.38. Granite. — Common ternary; rather fine-grained; 
mica scattered in small quantity. — Bendigo, 

1.39. Granite. — Common ternary; rather feldspathic; 
medium-grained; occurs as pebbles in upper palseozoic con- 
glomerate. — N.E, of Mia-mia, Geological ^ sheet 13 N,E. 
Note 40. 

1.40. Granite. — Common ternary, but very poor in mica, 
flesh-coloured orthoclase predominating ; very coarse-grained ; 
would form a handsome building stone. — Tatl-racey IVboragee 
Creek^ Beechworth, 

1.4 1. Granite. — Common ternary, but poor in mica; very 
coarse-grained and feldspathic; feldspar of fine flesh-colour; 
Bears a strong resemblance to No. 1.40. — Gabo Island, 

* 1.42. Granite. — Common ternary; contains black and 
white mica ; coarse-grained. — Pyramid Rock, Phillip Island, 

1.43. Granite. — Common ternary; flesh-coloured orthoclase 
greatly predominating ; rather poor in quartz ; mica black, 
green, and white ; encloses small patches of chlorite ; very 
coarse-grained. — Gabo Island, 

1.44. Granite. — Common ternary, but poor in mica, noottled 
white and pink coloured orthoclase predominating; medium- 
grained. — Mount Beckworth, 

1.45. Granite. — Common ternary ; rather feldspathic, some 
of the feldspar being oligoclase ; medium-grained. — Inglewood, 

1.46. Granite. — Common ternary, but very poor in mica; 
one portion rather feldspathic and coloured brownish by 
ferruginous infiltrations; in the remainder the black spots 
appear to be due to manganiferous brown iron-ore ; medium- 
grained. — Mount Beckworth. 

1.47. Granite. — Common ternary ; in part very micaceous; 
rather fine-grained. — Mount Beckworth, 

1.48. Granite. — Common ternary; rather feldspathic; 
medium-grained. — Eastern slope of Mount Baw-baw^ neat 
Walhalla. 

1.49. (tranite. — Common ternary; a rather fine and even- 
grained mixture of white feldspar, quartz, and white mica, with 
a few small patches of black tourmaline (schorl), and a few 
grains of brown garnet ; some of the feldspar is triclinic (albite?) 
structure of the rock apparently tabular. — Mount Korong, 

1.50. Granite. — Common ternary, but rather poor in mica; 
medium-grained ; encloses large patches of quartz and ortho- 
clase. — From betiveen Violet Town and Seymour, 

1.5 1. Granite. — Common ternary; medium-grained; en- 
closes larger patches of quartz. — Prom between Violet Town and 
Seymour^ 
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1.52. Granite. — Common ternary, but poor in mica, feld- 
spar predominating ; very fine-grained. — Mount Beckworth, 

1.53. Granite. — Common ternary; very fine-grained ; con- 
sists of a rather decomposed highly feldspathic base enclosing 
larger patches of greenish-white mica. — Tail-race^ Wooragee 
Creek, Beechworth, 

1.54. Granite. — Common ternary, but poor in mica; fine- 
grained very feldspathic base, rendered in part porphyritic by 
larger patches of quartz. — Mount Beckworth, 

1.55. Granite. — Common ternary, but poor in mica ; rather 
fine-grained. — Mount Beckivorth, 

1.56. Granite. — Common ternary, but very poor in mica; 
fine-grained ; portion of a vein of coarse-grained granite con- 
taining oligoclase visible along one edge. — Eumemerring Creek, 
RobinsotCs Station, 

1.57. Granite- — Common ternary, rather feldspathic; very 
fine-grained. — Back track to Wooragee, Beeckworth, 

1.58. Granite. — Common ternary ; fine-granular mixture of 
orthoclase, some oligoclase, white mica, and quartz. — Neigh- 
bourhood of Ballarat, 

1.59. Granite. — Common ternary; quartzose and very mica- 
ceous in part ; extremely fine-grained. — From close to boundary 
cf lower Silurian rocks, Loddon River, near Mount Tarrangower. 

1.60. Granite. — Common ternary; very micaceous and 
fine-grained. — From close to boundary of lower silurian rocks, 
Loddon Fiver, near Baringhup, GeologiccU }^ sheet 14 S.W. 

1.6 1. Granitite. — Common ternary ; coarse-grained; con- 
tains quartz, much greenish-white oligoclase, flesh-coloured 
orthoclase, and little black mica. — Occurs as pebbles in upper 
palceozoic conglomerate north-east of Mia-mia, Geological 
j^ sheet 1 3 N,E, Note 40. 

1.62. Granitite. — Common ternary ; very rich in greyish- 
green oligoclase, easily distinguishable from the flesh-coloured 
orthoclase ; medium-grained ; would form a handsome 
building stone. — Pyramid Rock, Phillip Island, 

1.63. Granitite, — Common ternary ; fine-grained base, 
containing much oligoclase, rendered porphyritic by patches of 
black mica and larger crystals and grains of flesh-coloured 
orthoclase and smoky quartz. — Grampians* 

1.64. Gneiss-Granite. — Common ternary; medium-grained; 
very micaceous, the peculiar mode of distribution of the mica 
imparting to it a gneissose texture. — BueknaWs Station, near 
Carisbrook. 

1.65. Gneiss-Granite. — Common ternary; fine-grained; 
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very micaceous ; the peculiar mode of distribution of the mica 
producing a gneissose texture. Part of the specimen in which 
this texture is absent, is rendered porphyritic by larger crystals of 
orthoclase, and contains some oligoclase. — Bendigo, 

1.66. Tin-Granite. — Common ternary, but very poor in 
mica ; coarse-grained ; contains cassiterite (tin-ore) and copper 
and arsenical pyrites finely impregnated. — GimbUfs Tin locality^ 
Beeckworth, 

1.67. Tin-Granite. — Common ternary ; fine-grained; very 
poor in mica and rich in oligoclase ; contains small grains and 
crystals of cassiterite (tin-ore) and arsenical and copper pyrites 
disseminated through the mass, and is irregularly traversed by 
thin quartzose veins full of the same minerals. — Gimblefs Tin 
locality^ Beechworth. 

1.68. Tin-Granite. — Common ternary ; rich in silvery- 
white mica ; medium-grained ; contains grains of cassiterite 
scattered through the mass ; rather friable on account of partial 
decomposition of the feldspar. — Henshy's Tin-lode^ Beechworth, 

1.69. Granite. — Common ternary; coarse-grained; con- 
tains flesh-coloured orthoclase, smoky quartz, and a little black 
mica ; seems to be of a friable nature. — Dergholm, 

1.70. Granite. — Common ternary ; medium-grained ; straw- 
coloured feldspar ; contains both black and white mica. — 
Granya, 

1.7 1. Granite. — Common ternary; rather coarse-grained ; 
some of the feldspar is oligoclase ; both black and white mica 
are present. — Harrow, 

1.72. Garnet-Granite. — Common ternary ; rather coarse- 
grained, with an indistinct banded structure, due to the 
arrangement of the feldspar and mica, the latter greatly 
predominating; contains small garnets. — Shore of Comer 
Inlet, near Yauakie Station^ 

1.73. Granite. — Common ternary; coarse-grained; the 
feldspar, some of which is oligoclase, occurs in rather large 
patches. — Near Egerton. 

1.74. Granite. — Similar to No. 1.73. — Beechworth, 

1.75. Granite. — Common ternary; coarse-grained and 
feldspathic, with black and white mica. — Beechworth, 

1.76. Granite. — Common ternary; compact medium- 
grained and rather poor in mica ; dark and light flesh-coloured 
orthoclase. — Arthur's Seat, Momington, 

1.77. Granite. — Common ternary ; shows alternate bands 
of coarse and fine-grained texture. — Locks claim, Sandy Creek, 
Maldon. 
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1.78. Granite. — Common ternary ; rather fine-grained ; 
partially decomposed. — Foster, 

1.79. Decomposed Granite. — Foundation of the Royal 
Hotel, St. Kilda, 

1.80. Garnet-Granite. — Common ternary; feldspathic and 
rather poor in mica and quartz ; plagioclase plentiful ; pale 
coloured garnets occur through the mass. — Bethanga, 

1. 81. Granite. — Common ternary ; very irregular structure; 
the orthoclase occurs in crystals and lenticular patches ; much 
mixed with the countiy rock. — From a dyke, Manton^s Gully ^ 
Maldon, 

T.82. Granite. — Common ternary; very coarse-grained; 
orthoclase partly decomposed, white mica and quartz ; shows a 
few crystals of tourmaline. — Beechwortn, 

1.83. Granite. — Common ternary; in part micaceous; 
feldspar affected by decomposition. — Yackandandah, 

1.84. Granite. — Common ternary; very feldspathic and 
poor in mica. — From a dyke in the Eaglehawk Union Coy,^s 
Mine, Maldon. 

i.b5. Granite. — Common ternary ; rather decomposed. — 
Table Top Range, Beechworth, 

1.86. Greisen. — Binary; composed of granular quartz with 
patches of white and greenish-grey mica ; contains scattered 
grains of tin-ore. (See introductory remarks under Granite.) 
— Neighbourhood of Henslef s Tin-lode, Beechworth, 

1.87. Half-Granite (Aplite). — Binary; quartz and ortho- 
clase ; coarsely porphyritic. The orthoclase crystals are twins 
of the Baveno type. — Beechworth, 

1.88. Graphic-Granite (Pegmatite). — Binary; quartz and 
orthoclase, the quartz occurs in undulating layers through the 
orthoclase. — Beechworth. 

1.89. Graphic-Granite (Pegmatite). — Binary ; consists of 
a rather fine-grained portion of orthoclase and quartz, the 
remainder being coarse-grained and containing crystals of 
tourmaline and plates of white mica. — Mosquito Reef, Maldon, 

1.90. Graphic-Granite (Pegmatite). — Binary; quartz and 
orthoclase. The orthoclase occurs as crystals, which are finely 
impregnated with quartz in such a manner as to closely 
resemble Hebrew characters. Part of the quartz also occurs 
as crystals, although evidently of secondary origin, as is also a 
micaceous mineral — probably pholerite — which is present. — 
Phillip Island, 

1.9 1. Graphic Granite (Pegmatite). — Binary ; quartz and 
orthoclase. The orthoclase has the appearance of being pene- 
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trated by long crystals of quartz in a most regular manner, 
which gives it a columnar structure on the weathered portion. 
It also contains a little white mica. — Beechworth, 

1.92. Half-Granite (Aplite). — Binary; quartz and ortho- 
clase ; coarsely porphyritic. The orthoclase crystals are twins 
of the Baveno type. — From a dyke in common ternary granite 
near Bradford, Geological }( sheet 14 JV.IV, 

1.93. Half-Granite (Aplite). — Binary; quartz and ortho- 
clase, coarsely porphyritic. The orthoclase crystals, though 
rather imperfect, appear, like in No. 1.92, to be twins of the 
Baveno type. — Station Peak, near Geelong. Geological }( sheet 
20 ^. W. 

1.94. Half-Granite (Aplite). — Binary ; quartz and ortho- 
clase, the former greatly predominating, the latter more or less 
decomposed. The peculiar layer-like mode of distribution of 
the feldspar produces a rather imperfectly laminated structure. 
— Back track to IVooragee, Beechworth. 

1.95. Half-Granite (Aplite). — Binary. This specimen 
consists of a porphyritic portion — a white fine granular feld- 
spathic base enclosing quartz grains — which graduates into a 
dense intimate mixture of much quartz and some feldspar, 
conforming to felsite, or so-called " halleflinta." — Breakneck 
tracks Reid^s Creek, Beechworth, 

1.96. Half-Granite (Aplite). — Binary; medium-grained; 
an even mixture of quartz and white orthoclase, rendered 
porphyritic by larger grains and crystals of orthoclase of a 
light flesh colour. — From a dyke in common ternary granite. 
Mount Alexander, 

\,f^1, Half-Granite (Aplite). —Binary ; quartz and ortho- 
clase, with a few scattered scales of mica ; the feldspar slightly 
affected by decomix)sition. — Mount Beckworth, 

1.98. Half-Granite (Aplite). — Binary; quartz and ortho- 
clase, the latter slightly predominating ; rather fine-grained. — 
Mount Beckworth, 

1.99. Half-Granite (Aplite). — Binary; fine-granular 
rather feldspathic base, composed of quartz and orthoclase, 
rendered porphyritic by small patches of quartz and a few 
scales of mica. — Mount Beckworth, 

1. 100. Half-Granite (Aplite). — Binary; quartz and ortho- 
clase, with a few scales of mica ; rather fine-grained. — Mount 
Beckworth, 

i.ioi. Half-Granite (Aplite). — Binary; very fine-grained 
uniform mixture of quartz and feldspar, the latter rather 
predominating; approaches felsite in appearance. — RiddelVs 
Creek, near Mount Macedon, 
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1.102. Half-Granite (Aplite). — Binary; fine-grained mix- 
ture of quartz and orthoclase with larger patches of both 
minerals interspersed. — Loddon River, 

1. 103. Half-Granite (Aplite). — Binary; very fine-grained 
mixture of quartz and orthoclase. — From the ^^ Hanging Roc k^' 
dyke^ near Heathcote, (Geological Note by Mr. Norman 
Taylor. — ^This dyke, which lies to the westward of the Heath- 
cote township, is in places of an ordinary granite character ; in 
others it p>asses into eurite. The most prevailing colour is of a 
light-brown passing into light-green. In width it varies from 
two to ^\t chains, and is traceable for four miles south of the 
Kyneton road-cutting, where it appears to pass into a thin 
granite dyke, accompanied by greenstone. It is extensively 
used in Heathcote both for building and kerbing, the harder 
varieties being well adapted for these purposes. It has also 
been used for making filters, or ** drip-stones." The dyke has, 
probably, some connection with one occurring in the area of 
Geological ^ sheet 51 S.W. — Baynton,) 

1. 104. Half-Granite (Aplite). — Binary; fine-grained mix- 
ture of quartz and principally orthoclase. — Sutton Grange^ near 
Mount Alexander. Geological % sheet 15 N,IV, 

1. 105. Half-Granite (Aplite). — Binary; very fine-grained 
mixture of quartz and orthoclase. — Dyke under Mount Ida 
Hotels Heathcote, 

1. 106. Half-Granite (Aplite). — Binary; much decomposed 
feldspar and greenish mica. — Pyrenees, 

1. 107. Half-Granite (Aplite). — Binary ; quite decomposed 
feldspar and quartz; medium-grained. — Pennyweight Flat, 
Beechworth, 

1. 108. Epidote-Granite. — Ternary; flesh-coloured ortho- 
clase, green ** epidote " (pistacite), and some quartz ; medium- 
grained. — Head of Nuggety Gully, near Talbot, 

1. 109. Tourmaline-Granite. — Quaternary; a crystalline, 
fine-granular mixture of white feldspar, quartz, white mica, and 
black tourmaline (schorl), with a few grains of brown garnet ; 
some of the feldspar is triclinic (albite ?) ; structure of the rock 
apparently tabular. Resembles No. 1.49, but contains more 
tourmaline. — Bendigq District, 

I. no. Syenite -Granite. — Ternary; consists of flesh- 
coloured orthoclase, hornblende, and quarter ; medium-grained. 
A fine ornamental building stone, but expensive to work. 
Used in the General Post Oflice, the Australasian Insurance 
Company's offices, for gravestones, etc. — Gabo Island, 

I. III. Syenite - Granite. — Ternary ; medium -grained ; 
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composed of flesh-coloured orthoclase, some greenish-white 
oligoclase, hornblende, and quartz. Would form a fine orna- 
mental building stone, though, like No. i.iio, expensive to 
work. — Gippsland, 

1. 1 1 2. Syenite-Granite. — ^Ternary; fine-grained; com- 
posed of feldspar, quartz, and hornblende ; some of the feldspar 
appears to be oligoclase. — From a dyke in Van der Luffs 
paddock^ near Heathcote, 

I.I 13. Syenite-Granite. — Ternary; a fine-grained base, 
composed of feldspar, quartz, and hornblende, rendered 
porphyritic by irregular-sized patches and crystals of feldspar.— 
From a dyke in south-west corner of Geological ^ sheet ^\ S,W, 
Baynton. 

I.I 14. Syenite-Granite. — Quaternary ; brecciated-looking 
mixture of portions of common ternary, coarse and fine-grained 
granite, rendered porphyritic by crystals of black hornblende ; 
a considerable percentage of the feldspar showing a light- 
greenish colour is oligoclase. — Mount Kingaiver, 

I.I 15. Syenite-Granite. — Quaternary; medium-grained, 
common ternary granite with abundance of oligoclase, 
rendered porphyritic by rather large crystals of black horn- 
blende.— Afb««/ Kingower, 

1. 1 1 6. Syenite- Granite. — Quaternary ; medium-grained 
common ternary granite base, rendered porphyritic by crystals 
of black hornblende, and coloured brownish-red by hydrous 
oxide of iron ; part of the feldspar appears to be oligoclase — 
Mount Beckworth, 

I.I 17. Syenite-Granite. — Quaternary; fine-grained com- 
mon ternary granite base, rendered porphyritic by crystals of 
black hornblende and of both orthoclase and oligoclase. — 
Bendigo, 

I.I 18. Syenite-Granite. — Quaternary; medium-grained; 
consists of white feldspar, black mica, hornblende and quartz. 
— Dandenong. 

1. 1 19. S^ enite-Granite. — Quaternary; rather fine-grained 
mixture of feldspar, black mica, hornblende and quartz ; some 
of the feldspar is apparently oligoclase.— iVarr/*^ Warren. 

1.1 20. Decomposed Granite (Kaolin Rock). — Feldspar 
entirely decomposed to kaolinite, through which quartz grains 
are sparingly distributed ; mica completely removed ; valuable 
for china manufacture. — Deep Creek^ near Bulla, Geological 
yi sheet 7 S.E, 

I.I 2 1. Decomposed Granite (Kaolin Rock). — Same as 
No. 1 . 1 2 o. — Mount Kingower, 
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1. 1 22. Granite Porphyry. — Extremely fine-grained binary 
base, composed of feldspar and quartz, full of crystals of 
orthoclase and "quartz ; those of the latter representing mostly 
the double hexagonal pyramid, with no, or but occasional very 
small, planes of the hexagonal prism.— ^^<:^ Creck^ east of 
Spring Plains, Geological }( sheet ^\ S.W, 

1. 1 23. Granite Porphyry. — Very fine-grained, common 
ternary granite base, showing imperfect crystals and patches of 
quartz, and accumulations of scales of greyish-green mica ; 
encloses also pseudomorphs of brown iron ore after iron 
pyrites. — M^Intyre Diggings, 

1. 1 24. Granite Porphyry. — Common ternary, very fine- 
grained granite base, poor in mica, with larger and smaller 
crystals of orthoclase, oligoclase, and dark-coloured quartz. — 
One-tree Hill^ Beechworth, 

1. 1 25. Granite Porphyry. — Common ternary, very fine- 
grained granite base, with crystals of quartz, orthoclase, and 
mica, the latter rather prominent. — Brewery Springs, near 
Maldon. 

1. 1 26. Granite Porphyry. — Extremely fine-grained, nearly 
dense, binary granite base, composed of feldspar and quartz, 
enclosing crystals of orthoclase and small granular black 
patches, consisting of scales of black mica. — North-east of 
Baynton, Geological )^ sheet 5 1 S, IV. 

1. 1 27. Syenite-Granite Porphyry. — Fine-grained, com- 
mon ternary granite base, enclosing crystals of hornblende and 
large crystals of orthoclase. — IVest oj Lancefield-road, south of 
parish of Baynton, Geological ^ sheet 5 N, W. 

1.1 28. Syenite-Granite Porphyry. — Very fine-grained, 
quaternary, rather quartzose, granite base (quartz, mica, 
hornblende, and orthoclase), with large crystals of hornblende 
and feldspar ; the latter consisting of both orthoclase and 
oligoclase. — Mount Kingower. 

1.1 29. Syenitk-Granite Porphyry. — Fine-grained, quater- 
nary granite base (feldspar, quartz, mica, and hornblende), 
enclosing large crystals of hornblende, mica, and feldspar ; 
some of which latter appears to be oligoclase. — Heathcote, 

1. 130. Syenite-Granite Porphyry. — Fine-grained syenite- 
granite base (orthoclase, quartz, and hornblende), with larger 
crystals of feldspar and hornblende.— iww a dyke at south- 
west corner of Geological ^ sheet 51 SAV, 
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FELSITE— FELSITE PORPHYRY. 

Of this species the collection contains a number of fine 
characteristic specimens, representing most of the known 
varieties. Some of these varieties are called by various names, 
which have been noted both on the descriptive labels and in 
the sequel. 

2.1. Felsite (Feldstone, Elvanite). — Dense siliceo- 
feldspathic rock. — From between Violet Totvn and Seymour. 

2.2. Felsite (Feldstone, Elvanite.) — Dense siliceo- 
feldspathic rock, similar to 2.1. — From a hill 12 miles north 
of Bendigo. 

2.3. Felsite (Feldstone, Elvanite). — Same as No. 2.2. 

2.4. Felsite (Feldstone, Elvanite). — Extremely fine-grained, 
nearly dense rock, with imperfect slaty cleavage, consisting of 
an intimate mixture of quartz and feldspar, of which the former 
greatly predominates. The black markings appear to be of a 
dendritic character, caused by oxide of manganese. — From a 
dyke running along Swipers Reef Maldon. 

2.5. Felsite (Feldstone,Elvanite). — Siliceo-feldspathic rock ; 
rather porous. Similar to 2.1 and 2.2. — Heathcote. 

2.6. Felsite. — A light greenish coloured felsitic rock,, 
traversed and rendered breccia-like by innumerable veins and 
nests of quartz. — From a dyke in granite^ Spring Creeky 
Beechworth. 

2.7. Felsite (Feldstone, Elvanite). — Dense, felsitic base, 
containing spherules of a radiated concentric structure. — 
Buchan^ Gippsland, 

2.8. Felsite (Feldstone, Elvanite). — Dense, felsitic rock, 
showing an indistinct laminated appearance, and containing 
finely disseminated grains of pyrrhotite. — Marysville, 

2.9. P'elsite (Feldstone, Elvanite). — Dense, dark grey, 
laminated rock, with a tendency to cleave along the planes of 
lamination. The fractured portion has a mottled appearance, 
due to a dark coating on the contact planes of the laminae. — 
Lilydale, 

2.10. Felsite Porphyry (Feldstone Porphyry, Eurite Por- 
phyry, Elvanite.) — Yellowish- white felsitic base, enclosing 
rather small crystals of quartz (mostly perfect double hexagonal 
pyramids) and orthoclase. — Bank of the Yarra River, between 
Princes Bridge and the Botanical Gardens, Geological }( sheet 
I S.£. 

2. 1 1. Felsite Porphyry (Feldstone Porphyry, Elvanite). — 
Yellowish-white, rather dull felsitic base, with crystals of 
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orthoclase, hornblende, patches of greenish-white mica, and 
occasional grains of quartz. — Gippsland, 

2.12. Felsite Porphyry (Eurite Porphyry, Quartz Por- 
phyry, Elvanite). — Dense, white, apparently pure feldspar base, 
enclosing grains and crystals of quartz. This rock has some 
resemblance to the species "granulite" or "leptynite." — 
Dunolly, 

2.13. Felsite Porphyry (Feldstone Porphyry, Quartz Por- 
phyry, Elvanite). — Whitish, rather dull felsitic base, with grains 
and crystals of quartz ; appears to be indistinctly laminated ; 
the black spots are apparently, as on No. 2.4, of a dendritic 
character. — Kingower, 

2.14. Felsite Porphyry (Feldstone Porphyry). — Bluish- 
grey, very fine-granular, siliceo-feldspathic base, with rather 
scattered crystals of orthoclase and quartz. — Loddon Rivera near 
Maldon, 

2.15. Felsite Porphyry (Hornstone Porphyry). — Dense, 
brown, homstone-like base, thickly impregnated with crystals 
of orthoclase and grains of quartz ; a few scattered mica scales 
and grains of almandine garnet are also observable in places. — 
Kingower, 

2.16. Felsite Porphyry (Hornstone Porphyry). — Dense, 
brown base, with rather small crystals of reddish orthoclase and 
grains and crystals of dark-coloured quartz. — From between 
Heaihcote and Bendigo. ^ 

2.17. Felsite Porphyry (Hornstone Porphyry). — Dense, 
greenish -grey, hornstone-like base, enclosing crystals of flesh- 
coloured orthoclase and grains of quartz. — Upper IVannon 
Fails, 

2.18. Felsite Porphyry (Hornstone Porphyry). — Base 
greyish-black; otherwise same as 2.17. — Upper IVannon Falls. 

2.19. Felsite Porphyry. — Very fine-granular, greyish-black 
base, with crystals of feldspar, some of which appear to be trie- 
linic. — West of Mount Disappointment^ Upper Plenty River ^ 
Geological ^ sheet 3 N,E, 

2.20. Felsite Porphyry (Hornstone Porphyry).— Dense, 
black, hornstone-like, brecciated-looking base, enclosing grains 
of quartz, and, in less quantity, small crystals of flesh-coloured 
orthoclase. — Dandenong Ranges. 

2.21. Felsite Porphyry. — Dense, yellowish-grey base, 
thickly impregnated with crystals of orthoclase and grains 
of quartz ; slightly affected by decomposition around the 
margin. — Bendigo. 

2.22. Felsite Porphyry (Feldstone Porphyry, Quartz Por- 
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phyry, Elvanite). — Very fine-granular, siliceo-feldspathic base, 
with crystals of quartz (frequently perfect double hexagonal 
pyramids), and a few scattered crystals of feldspar. — Mclntyre, 

2.23. Felsite Porphyry (Feldstone Porphyry, Elvanite). — 
Greenish-white, siliceo-feldspathic base, with crystals of feldspar 
and grains of quartz ; the former affected by decomposition. — 
From between Violet Town and Seymour, 

2.24. Felsite Porphyry (Feldstone Porphyry, Elvanite). — 
The same as 2.23. 

2.25. Fei-site Porphyry (Feldstone Porphyry, Elvanite). — 
Dull yellowish-white, siliceo-feldspathic base, with scattered 
scales of greenish-white mica, thin needles of hornblende, and 
a few quartz grains; affected by decomposition round the 
margin. — Loddon River, 

2.26. Felsite Porphyry (Elvanite). — Very fine granular, 
siliceo-feldspathic base, full of grains and crystals of quartz, ortho- 
clase, and hornblende. — From between Violet Town and Seymour, 

2.27. Felsite Porphyry (Quartz Porphyry, Elvanite). — 
Felsitic base, enclosing crystals and grains of quartz, and also 
fragments of slate. — Femshaw, 

2.28. Felsite Porphyry (Hornstone Porphyry). — A dense, 
hornstone-like base, containing abundant crystals of red ortho- 
clase, and crystals and grains of dark coloured quartz. — Grange 
Creek (Muddy Creek Miocene Beds), 

2.29. Felsite Porphyry (Quartz Porphyry, Elvanite). — 
Dense, white, pure felsitic base, enclosing crystals and grains of 
quartz, and some mica. — Near Seymour. 

2.30. Felsite Porphyry (Feldstone Porphyry). — Greenish, 
felsitic base, of a somewhat brecciated appearance, enclosing 
grains of quartz, and crystals of decomposed feldspar. — Bil Bil 
Wyt^ Parish of Balmoral^ between Victoria and Dundas Ranges, 

2.31. Felsite Porphyry (Feldstone Porphyry). — Dense, 
felsitic rock, containing a few grains and crystals of quartz, and 
a number of small crystals of feldspar partly decomp>osed. — 
Below Murrindale, 

2.32. Felsite Porphyry (Feldstone Porphyry). — Dense, 
felsitic base, with a few grains of quartz, and crystals of feldspar. 
The mass of the rock is impregnated with crystals of pyrites, 
some of which have evidently been removed, leaving smaU 
cubical cavities. — Band and Albion Consols Mine^ Ballarai, 

. 2.33. Felsite Porphyry (Quartz Porphyry, Elvanite). — A 
granular mixture of feldspar and quartz, of a light-greenish 
colour, and containing pebbles of slate and quartz. — From a 
dyke at Queenstown, Caledonia Diggings, 
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2.38. Felsite Porphyry fFeIc5c:c-e pDcpcyry . — Fdsiric 
rock of a rather granoiar ap^eari-'-ie, siiiL^ei :»~^-5 :o cecwc 
position. — Northern bcmmJary •/ M-juztj^h. 

2.39. Felsite Porphtry I FfcdsDine Pc-rp^vry,. — Simu^ in 
structure to Xo. 2.38, bat of a sreenish-cc'our o«-lna :o absence 
of decomposition — Northern tcunJarj >:/ Mu.'^rxzi. 

2.4a Feisite Porphyry iQuinz Porp-hyry. Elvanire). — 
Dense, almost white, felsitic base, with CTys;kls and grains of 
quartz.— ^^W#^. 

2.41. Felsite Porphyry < Quartz Porphyry, Elvanire). — 
Very dense, greyish-white, feisitic rock, containing grains of 
quartz. — Near Tambo^ 40 miles from Omeo.and 21 miles from 
Bruthen, Gippsland. 

b. QUARTZt.ESS ORTHOCLA5E ROCKS. 

Rocks of this class, in which quartz does not form an 
essential component though it may occasionally occur 
as an accessory, are apparently ver>- rare in Victoria, and the 
collection contains only a few specimens, representing the 
species " syenite*" and "syenite porphyr>^" (quartzless orthoclase 
porphyry). 

3.1. Syenite. — Medium-grained mixture of flesh-coloured 
orthoclase and greenish-black hornblende, with scattered par- 
ticles of chlorite and a few quarU grains.— /^^<i</ of Nuggtty 
Gully, Talbot, 

3.2. Syenite. — Fine-grained mixture of much flesh-coloured 
orthoclase, little hornblende, epidote, and a few scales of mica 
and grains of quartz. Traversed by seams of dense green 
epidote (pistacite). — Omeo Road, Gippsland, 

3.3. Syenite.— Similar to No. i.\,—Four miles S,E. oj 
Talbot, 

3.4. Syenite.— Similar to Nos. 3.1 and 3.3, only the fcld- 
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spar is white instead of flesh-coloured. — Four miles S.JS. of 
Talbot 

3.5. Syenite Porphyry. — Fine-grained, syenitic base, with 
crystals of orthoclase and hornblende, and grains of quartz. 
The orthoclase is slightly affected by decomposition. — Dyke 
traversing lower silurian rocks. Branch of Nuggety Gully, S,E. 
from Talbot. 

3.6. Syenite Porphyry. — Similar to No. 3.5. 

3.7. Syenite Porphyry (Quartzless Orthoclase Porphyry). — 
Fine-granular, syenitic base (apparently composed of hornblende 
and feldspar), with crystals of very glassy-looking orthoclase. — 
Brocks Monument, north-east of Mount Macedon, Geological }^ 
sheet 6 JV. W, 



2. — Rocks in which the predominating Feldspar is 

Triclinic (Plagioclase). 

a. OLIGOCLASE ROCKS. 

DIORITE AND ALLIED ROCKS. 

The rocks of this class, essentially compounds of oligoclase 
and hornblende, but occasionally associated with quartz and mica, 
are also known under the general term "greenstone" — " horn- 
blendic greenstone" in contradistinction to the ''augitic green- 
stone," " Diabase." They occur in our colony mostly as dykes, 
varying from a few to several hundred feet in thickness, travers- 
ing upper silurian rocks, and are represented in the collection 
in nearly all the varieties of texture and mineral composition 
mentioned in text-books. These dykes are, as mining features, 
of special interest and importance, because they have mostly 
been found impregnated with auriferous pyrites, and traversed 
by or associated (either on the hanging or foot-walls, or on both 
walls), with auriferous quartz veins, partly regular, partly quite 
irregular, in course, extent and richness. In fact, it may be 
affirmed that by far the greater quantity of the quartz-gold 
produced by the goldfields of the upper silurian rocks, is 
derived from such dioritc dykes. As some of the dykes cele- 
brated in this respect may be mentioned, the large dyke of the 
Morning Star Hill, Wood's Point ; that of the Loch Fyne Com- 
pany, near Matlock ; at Gaffney's Creek those of the Eldorado 
and Wallaby companies ; and a very important one which has 
been opened for four or five miles in length, and has been for 
years successfully worked by the Rose of Denmark Company 
at its northern, and by the Castle Reef and Ai companies at 
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its southern end, with numerous rich intermediate claims. In 
Gippsland we have rich dykes at Donnell/s Creek; and at 
Walhalla, besides that of the Longfellow's Company, the dyke 
of the celebrated Cohen's Reef, perhaps the richest one in the 
colony. Some of the specimens from it, shown in the collec- 
tion, represent the variety "diorite aphanite," and can hardly 
be distinguished from those derived from the dyke of the Rose 
of Denmark Company, Gaffney*s Creek. At Crossover Creek, 
North Gippsland, the dyke of the Albion Company is interest- 
ing, on account of its highly micaceous cliaracter, and the clear 
evidence it affords of the favourable influence of the dyke upon 
the gold-bearing character of the reefs traversing it at right 
angles to its strike. For whilst these reefs are but very poorly 
auriferous in the upper silurian slate, into which they continue 
on either side, they become even richly gold-bearing through- 
out the width of the dyke (about 90 feet). Another place where 
a great number of diorite dykes occur, most of which have 
proved auriferous, is Alexandra; but they are very much 
decomposed, a feature shown by most dykes, in a stronger or 
less degree, to varying, and sometimes considerable depths. 
With regard to the question whether the strike or direction 
and angle of dip of dykes; the texture or mode of com- 
position of the rock — i,e.^ whether coarse or fine-grained, or 
whether feldspar or hornblende predominates — have any bear- 
ing upon the auriferous character of the traversing or associated 
quartz veins, no conclusive observations have as yet been made. 
Judging from a number of well-known dykes, it seems, however, 
as if neither of these features has any influence in this respect. 
Whilst, for instance, the dyke of Cohen's Reef, Walhalla, and 
the extensive one at Gaffney's Creek, above noticed, are for the 
greater part of an aphanitic, highly feldspathic character, the 
equally rich dykes of the Morning Star Hill, Loch Fyne, Eldo- 
rado, Wallaby, etc., are coarse-granular and highly hornblendic, 
and their strikes and dips are also different. There is another 
feature in connection with some of these dykes, which deserves 
special notice, namely, that they show in strike and dip great 
changes both in texture and composition. For instance, the 
extensive dyke of Gaffney's Creek, and, in a less degree, the 
dyke of Cohen's Reef, are in some parts distinctly crystalline- 
granular, />., show a granitic texture with triciinic feldspar and 
hornblende plainly perceptible, whilst for the greater part 
opened they are micro-crystalline-granular, apparently quite 
dense, light greenish-grey— feldstone-like — with neither horn- 
blende nor feldspar recognisable. In fact, if it were not for the 
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occasional changes in texture and composition just mentioned, 
the rock would probably be taken for a true feldstone rather 
than a variety of diorite, Z.^., feldspathic diorite-aphanite. A 
fine illustration of both a textural and mineralogical change 
combined is shown in the dyke on which the Thomson 
River copper mine has been opened. The copper-ore-bearing 
part is here a coarse-granular, highly hornblendic diorite — in 
fact, nearly pure hornblende rock in places — which forms 
"shoot-like," the northern termination of the dyke, whilst 
southward in strike it changes within a very short distance, 
through fine-granular to a nearly dense, highly feldspathic 
aphanite, closely resembling the rock of the Cohen's Reef and 
Ciaffney's Creek dykes, just spoken of. 

4. 1 . Diorite.— Granular mixture of hornblende and oligo- 
clase, with scattered quartz grains. — Near south-east comer of 
section 15, parish of Metcalje, Geological }^ sheet 13 S,E, 

4.2. Diorite. — Rather coarse-granular and hornblendic — 
Eastern side of right-hand branch of Stringer's Creek, Walhalla, 

4.3. Diorite. — Coarse-granular and highly hornblendic; 
forms the northern termination of a strong dyke, and represents 
the " lodestone" of the Thomson River copper mine, being in 
parts densely impregnated with copper and iron-pyrites, and 
traversed by irregular larger and smaller veins of these ores, 
intimately mixed. Southward in strike it changes to a dense, 
feldspathic aphanite {see No. 4.19). — Thomson River copper mine, 
near fValhalla, North Gippsland, 

4.4. Diorite. — Crystalline - granular, medium - grained ; 
strongly impregnated with iron pyrites. — Dyke of the Eureka 
mine, about three-quarters of a mile east of IValhalla, North 
Gippsland, 

4.5. Diorite. — Fine-granular; contains scattered specks of 
iron pyrites. — Loddon River, 

4.6. Diorite. — Fine-granular and even-grained. — Loddon 
River, 

4.7. Diorite. — ^Fine-granular and slightly porous ; affected 
by decomposition. — Loddon River, 

4.8. Diorite. — Fine-granular, highly feldspathic, much 
decomposed ; traversed by a small quartz vein, and slightly 
impregnated with crystals of iron pyrites. — From a dyke 
traversed with auriferous quartz veins. South Longfellau^s 
Company s ground, near Walhalla, North Gippsland, 

4.9. Diorite. — Fine-granular ; strongly affected by decom- 
position ; full of patches and irregular veins of partly crystallised 
iron pyrites. — From the gold-bearing dyke of Hunts Claim, 
Gaffniys Creek, 
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4.10. DiORiTE. — Granular ; medium-grained ; strongly 
affected by decomposition. — From the goldbtaring dyke, the 
so-called " Cohen's Reef;' Walhalla, North Gippsland, 

4. 1 1. DiORiTE. — Fine-granular ; feldspathic ; somewhat af- 
fected by decomposition ; contains some crystals of hornblende 
and patches of iron pyrites, bearing gold and nickel. — Gaffnefs 
Creek, Gippsland. 

4.12. MiCA-DiORiTE. — A rather coarse-granular rock, with a 
greenish, somewhat decomposed-looking base, in which 
hexagonal plates of dark mica are thickly studded. — Union 
Company's Mine, Diamond Creek, 

4.13. MiCA-DiORii'E. — A rather coarse-granular mixture of 
somewhat gneissose texture of oligoclase, mica, and quartz ; 
conforms in composition to the rock described as " kersantite," 
occurring in the Vosges mountains, France. — Van der Luffs 
paddock, near Heathcote. 

4.14. MiCA-DiORiTE (Mica-Porphyrite). — Fine-granular, feld- 
spathic, apparently chloritic and somewhat decomposed diorite 
base, rendered porphyritic by hexagonal plates of brownish- 
black mica and a few crystals of feldspar and hornblende ; 
strongly impregnated with grains of copper and iron pyrites ; 
conforms to the rock described as ** kersanton," occurring in 
Brittany, France. — From a dyke traversed by higlUy auriferous 
quartz veins at Crossover Creek, North Gippstand. 

4.15. Diorite-Aphanite. — An extremely fine-grained, appa- 
rently dense diorite, rendered micro-porphyritic by very slender 
prismatic crystals of hornblende. — Den Hills, near Montham, 

4.16. Diorite-Aphanite. — Apparently dense homogeneous 
base, rendered slightly porphyritic by crystals of triclinic feld- 
spar (oligoclase) ; contains scattered specks of copper pyrites. — 
Dyke 'Under Mount Ida Hotel, Heathcote. 

4.17. Diorite-Aphanite. — Microcrystal line-gran ular ; quite 
dense and compact-looking ; highly feldspathic ; encloses 
crystals of iron pyrites, and shows on one side a crystalline 
coating of bitterspar, in which is embedded a small speck of 
gold. — From the auriferous dyke of the A 1 Company, Castle 
Reef, Raspberry Creek. 

4.18. Diorite-Aphanite. — Microcrystalline-granular ; quite 
dense and compact-looking ; highly felds|)athic ; traversed by 
veins of auriferous quartz and arsenical pyrites, and strongly 
impregnated with crystals of iron pyrites and slender prismatic 
crystals of arsenical pyrites. — From tlu auriferous dyke, the so- 
called " Cohen's Reef" Walhalla Company's mine, Walhalla, 

4.19. Diorite-Aphanite. — Microcrystalline-granular; appa- 
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rently dense, felsite-Iike ; highly feldspathic, and rather 
calcareous ; traversed by quartz veins. — Forms the modification 
southward in strike of the hornblendic^ cupriferous^ diorite dyke 
of the Thomson River copper mine ^ Walhalia ( see No. 4.3). 

4.20. Diorite Porphyry (Aphanite Porphyry). — Microcrys- 
talline-granular ; aphanitic diorite base, densely charged with 
small crystals of white triclinic feldspar (oligoclase ?) ; a few 
scattered needles of black hornblende are also observable.-— 
*^ Hanging Rock^^ dyke^ near Heathcote. Geological y^ sheet 
51 N.IV, 

4.21. Diorite Porphyry (Aphanite Porphyry). — Dense 
greenish-black aphanite base, with crystals of whitish oligoclase, 
and scattered, small patches of very fine-scaly mica. — North- 
east of Baynton^ county oj Dalhousie. 

4.22. Diorite Porphyry. — Finely crystalline-granular, 
greyish diorite base, with crystals of white oligoclase and black 
hornblende. — Dyke two miles north of the Green Hilly near 
Malmsbury, 

4.23. Diorite Porphyry (Aphanite Porphyry). — Dense, 
greenish-black aphanite base, with crystals of triclinic feldspar 
and grains of quartz. — Loddon River. 

4.24. Diorite Porphyry. — Finely granular, micaceous 
diorite base, with crystals of triclinic feldspar and hornblende ; 
strongly affected by decomposition. — Intrusive patch near 
Tarilta, Geological ^ sheet 15 NE, — Geological Note. — 
This specimen comes from a peculiar intrusive mass of rock, 
several acres in extent, that, in most places where exposed, 
consists of diorite (pii^ish triclinic feldspar and black horn- 
blende), but assumes at others granitic, syenitic, porphyritic, 
and brecciated characters. Thus at its junction with the black 
graptolite slates of the neighbourhood, where several small 
faults have been traced (see sketch on geological ^ sheet 15 
N.E.), the rock bears the character of a porphyry, more or less 
decomposed (specimen 4.24) ; whilst at another place, scarcely 
four chains off, the accession of black mica and some quartz 
renders the rather decomposed rock undistinguishable from 
decomposing granite ; and from one of the small shafb sunk 
for the purpose of examination, specimens of " epidosite " (see 
specimen lo.i) were also obtained. In small cavities of the 
porphyritic variety, crystals of " albite," associated with abnor- 
mally formed quartz crystals, occur, and it was therefore 
probable that the feldspar entering into the composition of the 
rock might also be ''albite," though the absence of the 
characteristic twin-striation on its cleavage planes gives it aU the 
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appearance of **orthoclase." The following are the results of 
an analysis by Mr. J. Cosmo Newbery, viz.: — Silica, 6770; 
alumina, 20*50 ; sesquioxide of iron, traces ; lime, traces ; 
magnesia, traces ; potassa, traces ; soda, 10*00 — proves it, 
however, clearly to be " albite," and the rock is therefore a 
diorite according to recent views on petrographical classification. 
The adjoining fossiliferous strata are not, or but very slightly, 
altered, and hand-specimens can easily be obtained, of which 
one half (of a specimen) consists of black slate, with well- 
preserved graptolites, and the other of the porphyritic variety 
of the intrusive rock. The brecciated variety, apparently a 
mixture of chips of silurian rock and of the dioritic paste, occurs 
only here and there along the boundary of the two formations. 
4.25. Diorite Porphyry. — Crystalline-granular base, with 
numerous long crystals of hornblende, rendering it porphyritic ; 
contains patches of pink feldspar, and is finely impregnated 
with pyrites. — Gippsland. 



PORPHYRITE AND ALLIED ROCKS. 

5.1. MiCA-PoRPHYRiTE. — Microcrystallinc -granular, dark 
feldspathic base, with crystals of triclinic feldspar, abundant 
hexagonal plates of dark bronze-brown mica, and a few scattered 
quartz grains. — From the Black Spur^ near Fernshaw, 

5.2. MicA-PoRPHYRiTE. — Same as No. 5.1. 

5.3. MiCA-PoRPHYRiTE, — Similar to No. 5.1. — Marysville. 

5.4. MiCA-PoRPHYRiTE. — Similar to No. 5.1, only rather 
finer-grained. — Found enclosed in the older basalt, — Wandin 
Yalldak, 

5.5. MiCA-PoRPHYRiTE. — Same as No. 5.1, only feldspathic 
base of lighter colour. — From the Black Spur near Femshaw, 

5.6. Feldspar -PoRPHYRiTE. — Microcrystalline - granular, 
dark-green, probably chloritic feldspar base, with crystals of 
triclinic felds|)ar, grains of quartz, and small, greenish-black, 
scaly patches of probably a " hydromica." — Black Spur^ near 
Femshaw, 

5.7. Felx)SPar-Porphyrite.— Very finely-crystalline-granular 
base, enclosing larger and smaller grains of quartz, crystals of 
triclinic feldspar, and small scales of black mica — those of 
feldspar being predominant and most striking. — From a dyke 
east of Emberton. Geological y^ sheet 13 S,E, 
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5.8. Feldspar-Porphyrite. — Sarae as No. 5.7, but mica 
very scarce. — Dyke east of Emberton, Geological ^ sheet 
13 S,E, 

5.9. Feldspar-Porphyrite. — Very fine crystalline-granular, 
black base, in which crystals of triclinic feldspar are porphyriti- 
cally developed. — Marysville, 

b. labradorite rocks. 

Rocks of this class include diabase and allied rocks, gabbro, 
etc. Diabase may be regarded typically as a crystalline-granular 
admixture of triclinic feldspar (labradorite or oligoclase) and 
augite, usually with more or less magnetite and titaniferous 
iron. They sometimes contain quartz, and are consequently 
divided into quartz-diabase and quartzless-diabase, or diabase 
proper. Gabbro consists essentially of a triclinic feldspar, 
generally labradorite, and diallage ; sometimes however, the 
feldspar may be represented by saussurite, and the diallage by 
hypersthene, smaragdite or enstatite, constituting varieties of 
the gabbro family. In respect to the occurrence of these 
rocks in Victoria, Mr. Howitt believes that the intrusive rocks 
at the Murrindal, and along the tract then to the Snowy River, 
as well as the contemporaneous rocks at the Snowy River itself, 
are all varieties of diabase (mostly diabase-porphyrites), as also 
the similar rocks at Back Creek, and on the eastern side of the 
Buchan River. Mr. Howitt states* "that these diabase rocks 
have penetrated the felsitic Lower ] buchan beds ; at the Back 
Creek, to underlie the calcareous Upper Buchan beds, with 
apparently passage-beds connecting the two ; and at the Snowy 
River, to be clearly and unmistakably in this position as regards 
the same formation. It seems, therefore, unavoidable to arrive 
at the conclusion that the diabases of the Buchan district 
represent volcanic rocks, which date from the period of time 
marked by the change of material which distinguishes the 
Lower from the Upper Buchan beds. In other words, they 
represent at places near Murrindal the * Necks,' while at the 
Snowy River they represent the flows themselves." Diabase 
dykes occur in the Gippsland district, and under just the same 
conditions as dykes of the more basic diorites, the main distinc- 
tion being the occurrence of augite instead of hornblende. As 
to whether any of them are auriferous, like many of the latter 
evidence is wanting, but there seems no reason why they should 
not be so — in fact, it is quite possible that a number of the 
so-called gold bearing diorite dykes may eventually prove to be 

* Transactions Royal Society of Victoria. Vol. xviii. 
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diabase or some of its varieties. Near Ensay there is an interest- 
ing occurrence of diabase rocks which Mr. Howitt determined 
as "olivine diabase porphyrites." At Heathcote and near 
Lancefield they also occur ; those from the former place 
contain much enstatite : the Lancefield diabase forms the range 
of which Mount William is the highest point, and was formerly 
considered to be diorite. 

6.1. Diabase. — Medium-grained, and rendered slightly por- 
phyritic by small patches of quartz and crystals of triclinic 
feldspar and augite ; impregnated with iron and magnetic 
pyrites. — East of Lancefield, Geological ^ sheet 5 S.E. 

6.2. Gabbro, Diallage Rock. — A coarsely crystalline- 
granular mixture of light-green labradorite and of a dark- 
green augitic mineral, which, according to its lustre and cleavage, 
is 6\2^di%t,^ Barrabool Hills^ west of Geelong. Geological 
%_ sheet 24 S,E, 

6.3. Gabbro, Diallage Rock. — Same as No. 6.2. On 
one side affected by decomposition, the feldspathic component 
being in places wholly removed, leaving the diallage behind as 
an irregular hackly surface of interwoven crystals. 

Note, — ^This rock occurs as an extensive mass, surrounded 
by mesozoic carbonaceous rocks, principally sandstone; but is 
evidently older than the latter, the sandstones being interstrati- 
fied with beds of coarse conglomerate, partly composed of 
rounded pebbles of the gabbro. On account of its fine colour 
and texture, it is well adapted for ornamental purposes, though 
its great hardness and toughness render it rather expensive to 
work. In some specimens diallage has been observed of a 
darker colour than the rest, and with the angle of cleavage of 
hornblende, which indicates an alliance to uralite. The 
following are the results of analyses of the rock by Mr. J. 
Cosmo Newbery : — 
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40*o6 per cent, is soluble in hydrochloric acid, and the analysis 
of this portion proves it to be Jabradorite, whilst that of the 
insoluble one very nearly corresponds to the mean composition 
of diallage. 

6.4. Gabbro, Diallage Rock. — Very large-grained; nearly 
wholly composed of interlacing cr}'stals of greyish and greenish 
diallage, showing cleavage planes of fine pearly lustre, with 
little, more or less decomposed triclinic feldspar (labradorite) 
between. — From the Serpentine of Mount Wellington^ Gipps- 
land. 

6.5. Gabbro, Diallage Rock. — Extremely coarse-grained ; 
consisting mostly of large crystals of diallage, some of the faces 
exhibiting a strong pearly lustre. — Waratah Bay, 



B. Newer Feldspar Rocks; Newer Igneous or 

Volcanic Rocks. 

Of the four series of rocks coming under this head — viz., 
the trachyte rocks, nepheline and leucite rocks, basalt rocks, 
and younger anorthite rocks — only the third, the basalt rocks, 
have as yet been observed in Victoria. As trachyte rocks 
exist in the neighbouring colony of New South Wales, and 
more extensively further north in Queensland, they may perhaps 
also occur in this colony in the ranges near the boundary of 
New South Wales ; but this can only be in small outcrops or 
dykes ; for that they exist massively developed and have been 
hitherto overlooked is extremely doubtful, as the country is too 
well explored. 

Basalt Rocks. 

These rocks, which are essentially composed of augite^ labra- 
dorite^ and titaniferous iron^ are extensively developed in 
Victoria, being estimated to occupy from 6000 to 7000 square 
miles of the surface. Their eruption took place during at least 
two distinct periods within tertiary times, and they are therefore 
divided into older and newer basalt rocks. The older basalt 
— apparently the more widely distributed — appeared at the end 
of the miocene epoch, whilst the eruption of the newer — 
commencing towards the close of the pliocene epoch — seems 
to have been continued into the most recent post-pliocene 
times. In its physical features the country occupied by these 
b 2 
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two basalts generally differs very much, and the geological 
observer has no difficulty in determining the nature of the rock. - 
The older basalt country exhibits gently sloping rises with 
occasional higher smooth hills, the material above the rock 
consisting of several feet — in places up to ten feet or more — 
of a very fertile black, brown, or chocolate coloured soil, which 
is doubtless the result of long-continued decomposition of the 
rock. It supports the most profuse and dense vegetation, 
almost impenetrable scrubs and forests, in which trees of all 
kinds frequently reach gigantic dimensions — trees ten to twelve 
feet in diameter at the base and 300 feet and more in height 
being not uncommon amongst some of the eucalypti — as, for 
instance, in the ranges east of Berwick, along portions of 
the Gippsland road, and in the Western Port District. 
As another effect of the long-continued action of decompos- 
ing agencies, the structure of the rock, though sometimes 
finely columnar or prismatic, is most frequently spheroidal, 
polygonal, concretionary, and much jointed — characteristic 
features which render it unfit for use as a building stone 
but do not affect its applicability for road and railway-ballast 
metal, for which purposes it deserves to be extensively 
used. These hard layers usually alternate with layers of an 
unctuous, frequently amygdaloidal, soft clay, which shows 
all variations of colour from pure white to dark red, 
dependent on the amount of hydrous oxide of iron 
admixed. In some places this clay is thickly traversed in all 
directions by ferruginous masses, which exhibit in section a 
concentric shell-like structure, due to the effects of advancing 
decomposition, and pointing to their representing the nuclei 
of larger, irregularly-polygonal masses that originally composed 
the whole mass of the layer— the clay now intervening being 
the result of the complete decomposition of successive con- 
centric coats of these polygons. These various structures are 
well exemplified in the North Melbourne Railway and the 
Flagstaff Hill road-cuttings, but occur most extensively 
developed on the south coast of Phillip Island, on the shores of 
Western Port Bay, in the Pentland Hills near Bacchus Marsh, 
etc. Considering the mode of eruption of the older basalt, the 
absence of real craters and the general scarcity and in some 
districts total absence, of points of eruption, are very remarkable, 
and seem to indicate that the rock mostly issued from large 
fissures or gigantic dykes ; whilst some of the smaller dykes, 
abundant in some districts (Cape Patterson, Western Port, etc.) 
may also have contributed their share to the outpour. On this 
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account the specimens in the collection have been classed 
simply as basalt^ and not as basalt-lava^ the term lava being 
applied only to those rocks which have issued from, or 
whose origin can distinctly be traced to, craters or unmistak- 
able volcanic vents. The newer basalt has in this respect, in 
contrast to the older, to be called a lava; for its extensive 
sheets and streams can in every case be traced either to distinct 
craters or to points of eruption. The latter seem in many 
instances to be filled-up craters, and show by scoria and cinders, 
abundantly strewn over their summits and slopes, plain evidence 
of their original office. As some of the principal craters may 
be mentioned Mount Franklin, Tower Hill, Mount Eels, Mount 
Noorat, Mount Napier, etc. ; whilst of the great number of 
conical or mammaloid points of eruption, the three Anakies, 
Mounts Glasgow, Hepburn, and Buninyong ; Kangaroo Hill, 
Carisbrook Hill, etc., form well-known examples.* 

In contrast to that occupied by the older basalt, the newer 
basalt country generally presents wide, open, mostly rocky 
plains, studded in parts with conical hills and mountains ; only 
in rare instances are the plains covered with forest trees, which 
are not nearly of the size and luxuriance of those exhibited by 
the older basalt ; in fact, the boundaries of the newer basaltic 
sheets and streams are very frequently delineated by the 
commencement of forests, whilst clusters of trees within 
the lava-plains generally indicate silurian outcrops. To 
trace out with any claim to precision the particular por- 
tions which each of a number of volcanic hills contributed 
to an extensive lava-sheet surrounding them is quite an 
impossibility, its generally even surface between the hills, 
presenting no lines of demarcation or other guiding marks, 
and even the rock itself nearer the one or other of the hills, 
shows no serviceable distinctions either in structure or 
lithological character. These facts are substantiated by the 
relations of the numerous volcanic hills with intermediate lava- 
l)lains in all parts of the colony, and seem to indicate that the 
action, if not the origin, of the different points of eruption, 
within or fringing a defined lava-sheet, was contemporaneous, 
at least within such limits as to allow of an intermingling and 
even-spreading of the molten matter. An observation of 
Mr. Selwyn's in this respect bearing more especially upon the 
nature of some of the craters and points of eruption is — " That 
certain features exhibited by some — viz., that the walls of the 
craters are formed of stratified layers of ash, dipping outwards 

• Sit Mr. Sclwyn*» List of Craters and Volcanic Cones, " Exhibition Essay," x866, p. 34. 
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at a low angle — seem to indicate the probability of their having 
been sub-aerial volcanic vents, forming low islands m the 
tertiary seas, under the waters of which the lava streams flowed 
and were consolidated." 

As the thickness of the basaltic sheets depends on the 
features of the original surface over which they spread, it varies 
accordingly, to a great extent, even within short distances. On 
the average it may be considered to range from a few feet up 
to 150 feet. There are exceptional places, however — as, for 
instance, at Ballarat, where it exceeds 400 feet ; but this is due 
to the lava mass as a whole being composed of several sheets — 
the so-called first, second, third, and even fourth rocks — 
erupted and spread over each other at different periods, 
probably at considerable intervals of time, judging from clay 
and silt deposits occurring between them. The streams of 
the newer basalt have performed a most important office for 
a great number of the goldfields of the colony by preserving 
large patches of older auriferous drift from the denuding 
agencies of post-tertiary times ; the miners, early recognising 
this, have reaped its benefits for years. These agencies 
wrought our present valleys, some even deeper than those of 
former days, and in doing so have even largely affected the 
tough mass of the lava itself. To this the numerous larger 
and smaller outliers of the rock in many valleys — remnants 
of once continuous lava-sheets — with their rugged outlines 
and steep rocky escarpments, bear striking testimony. But 
it is not to the miner alone that the basaltic table-lands prove 
sources of wealth ; the agriculturist also, though in a widely 
different sense, derives lasting benefit from them. The 
decomposition of the lava yields, like the older basalts, one of 
the most fertile, if not the finest soil in the colony; a quality no 
doubt due to its richness in special alkaline and other salts, 
necessary or favourable for the growth of cereals and most 
products of husbandry. But it is apparently not so well 
adapted for forest growth as the soil of the older basalt, though 
in many cases of bare plains and patches of this basalt land, 
the thinness of the soil or decomposed surface-layer, evidenced 
by the rocky nature of the ground, is undoubtedly the cause of 
the absence of trees. The colour of this soil is, like that of the 
older basalt, black or dark-brown, sometimes also reddish- 
brown to brick-red, and its thickness very variable, ranging on 
the plains and the tops and slopes of the hills from a few 
inches to seldom over 3 feet, but reaching 8 feet and more 
in the flats and gullies running between the hills, or cut- 
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ting through high plateaux. Irregularly distributed through 
the soil, both of this and the older basalt, occur nodules of 
hard, dense basalt, with a brownish surface-crust ; concretions 
of carbonate of lime and magnesia, various in size and shape, 
and, as a special feature in many places, a kind of small 
reddish-brown gravel, consisting of bean and kidney-shaped 
bodies of brown hematite. The small watercourses down the 
flanks of the hills also generally show titaniferous iron (men- 
accanite) in greater or less abundance. Beneath the fertile 
stratum of large portions of the plains there usually occurs 
a yellowish, tough, and soapy clay of variable thickness. It 
gradually merges downward into the mass of the rock, and is 
therefore, no doubt, the result of the decomposition of the 
lava in situ^ and not — as might be supposed — a deposit derived 
from other sources. The peculiar surface-feature of the plains, 
the network of small, shallow indentations, forming wateri)ools 
in winter, is, as it seems, mainly dependent on the existence of 
this clay. On viewing the steep escarpments of the large 
plains and outliers, we most frequently observe a vertical, more 
or less perfectly columnar or prismatic structure, the prisms 
being mostly 5-sided, sometimes 6-sided. This structure often 
proves of some advantage to the miner in sinking shafts through 
the lava for the older gold drifts underneath. On the 
Kangaroo outliers, in the Loddon Valley, for instance, many 
shafts may be seen, each of which has been formed by 
the removal of one of the large lava prisms. Tabular 
structure is rather rare. A fine instance of it is met with in 
the neighbourhood of Kyneton, at the Little Coliban River. 
The rock shows there columnar and tabular structure combined 
— />., on the large scale it is columnar ; but each column 
shows a finely tabular structure by being cleavable into thin 
slate-like plates, generally at right angles to its main axis ; the 
side planes indicate this structure by parallel striations and 
grooves, more especially where the rock is affected by decom- 
position. There are many localities where a nodular, spher- 
oidal, or polygonal structure may be observed, and as a 
rule in these instances the nodular masses consist of dense, 
dark rock, showing in section concentric bands of slightly 
varying texture and colour, whilst mostly a lighter, soft, or 
friable ferruginous mass fills the interstices between them. 
The origin of this structure is no doubt similar to that of 
the older basalt, described in the foregoing. 

Another interesting feature not uncommon in the newer 
basalt of the Western District is large caves, about one of 
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which, situated on the east bank of the Mount Emu Creek, 
Mr. Selwyn makes the following remarks : — " It contains three 
large and lofty chambers, connected with each other by narrow 
passages. The first and largest chamber is 48 by 40 yards ; the 
next (connected with the former by a short narrow passage), 
44 by 27 yards ; and the furthest from the entrance (connected 
with the larger one by a narrow passage 13 yards long) is about 
27 by 15 or 20 yards. Thousands of bats inhabit these caves, 
hanging in clusters from the roof like a swarm of bees, and on 
the floor are large conical mounds of a rich brown earthy matter, 
containing imbedded pieces of crystallised gypsum.* The 
deposit itself consists entirely of the excrements of the animals. 
The average height of the chambers is from 15 to 20 feet. No 
explorations have yet been made in the caves."t Mr. Aplin, 
formerly of the Geological Survey, explored a large cave near 
Gisborne in 1856 {see plan of cave on Geological ^ sheet No. 
7 N.W.), and found a large number of bones, amongst which 
Sir Frederick McCoy determined, as the most interesting, 
remains of " Canis Dingo," or Wild Dog ; " Diabolus (Sarco- 
philus) Ursinus," or Tasmanian Devil, of which genus no 
species is at present known living on the Continent of Australia ; 
** Dasyurus affinis " (McCoy), new species ; " Phalangista," new 
species ; " Hypsiprimnus trisulcatus " (McCoy), new species. 

As regards economic purposes, the newer basalt is of far 
greater importance than the older ; for besides yielding excellent 
road-metal, the more compact bluish-grey kinds, commonly 
called *' bluestone," are duly appreciated for architectural and 
engineering purposes, as fine durable building stone, being 
easily dressed and procurable in blocks of all dimensions up 
to 50 cubic feet and more. Flags cut from some occurring in 
the neighbourhood of Melbourne, and used for portions of the 
footpaths in the city, have also, as far as experience goes, proved 
excellent for the purpose. 

There are certain occurrences of basalt dykes, the age of 
which is rather doubtful. Whilst those dykes, occurring, 
as for instance in the Western Port District, close to 
or within older basalt areas, are most likely of the age of the 
latter, a number of dykes exist in some of our western gold- 
fields (Bendigo, Castlemaine, and Stawell), at comparatively 
considerable distances from basalt centres, and therefore no 
clue whatever of their age is given. Considering, however, 

* Small crystals of the rare mineral '*struvite," are also abundantly dts|>ersed through 
the mass, together with the two phosphates *' Hannayite " and " Newberyite." 

t The deposit has since been used by the farmers of the neighbourhood to great 
advantage as a valuable manure. 
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that only the newer basalt occurs around the respective 
districts, the specimens from some of these dykes in the 
collection have provisionally been classed as belonging to it.* 

The mode of occurrence of the Bendigo, Castlemaine, and 
Stawell dykes, which are much decomposed, and called 
** lava-streaks" by the miners, is of special interest on account 
of the close association of the dykes with auriferous quartz 
reefs. These dykes form either the hanging or foot walls 
of the reefs, or break through the latter from side to side, 
faulting them more or less— features which indicate that 
the fissures of the reefs have mostly been the lines of 
least resistance for their eruption. They could not have 
had any genetic influence whatever upon the auriferous 
character of the reefs, on account of their far more recent age. 
In case of such a dyke traversing and faulting a reef, it may, 
however, happen that — auriferous shoots or patches being 
thereby severed and the severed parts dislocated — a level driven 
in one part does not, on regaining the reef beyond the dyke, 
strike the corresponding part but poor or barren quartz instead. 
Speaking generally of the influence which these dykes and both 
the older and newer basalt exerted upon the rocks they came 
in close contact with during their eruption, it has, as far as 
observation extends, been, if any, of but a slight and transient 
character. Granite underneath basalt-covers has apparently 
not been affected at all ; clay deposits elsewhere of grey or 
yellow colour, are, under these circumstances, changed to 
brick-red, and have lost their original toughness ; and with 
regard to silurian strata, the only, though doubtful, indication 
of a change is a peculiar perforated, as it were, vesicular texture 
of the slates and sandstones in the immediate neighbourhood 
of some points of eruption (Mount Consultation, Kangaroo 
Hill). 

Proceeding now to a special description of the older and 
newer basalts, relative to their lithological character, bearing in 
mind their essential mineral composition — viz., " augite," 
" labradorite," and " titaniferous iron," we have in Victoria the 
three established sub-species — viz., dolerite, anamesite, and 
basalt, besides an infinite number of varieties dependent on 
texture and other characters. 

(i.) Dolerite, Dolerite Lava. — A crystalline-granular, dark 
and light-bluish or greenish-grey rock, in which crystals of its 

• Mr. Howitt has identified *' limburgite "from a '* dyke " in the ** 180 " mine, Bendigo. 
This is merely a form of basalt in which ausite, olivine, and magnetite preponderate over 
or exclude feldspars. It is quite probable that when examined other dylces from the same 
locality may be referred to this variety. 
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principal components, augite and labradorite, can be distinctly 
recognised by the naked eye. This species has not as yet been 
observed within the older basalt areas, and is also rare within 
those of the newer. Principal localities of occurrence are 
Malmsbury, Kyneton, Gisborne. 

(2.) Anamesite, Anamesite Lava. — Of bluish or greenish, often 
brownish- grey or black colour, and distinctly recognisable, yet 
such a finely crystalline-granular texture, that the component 
minerals cannot be clearly distinguished without aid of the 
magnifying glass, and then only by their difference in colour. 
It is apparently the most prevailing. Its fracture is flat- 
conchoidal, with a glittering surface, and it is sometimes 
rendered porphyritic by crystals of hornblende and oligoclase 
and grains oi olivine, 

(3.) Basalt, Basalt Lava — Dark-grey to mostly black, quite 
homogeneous-looking; in fracture generally somewhat dull, 
though in some places (Little Coliban River, near Kyneton, 
Bacchus Marsh, etc.) quite of the aspect of Lydian stone. 

The texture of these three sub-species is in many places a 
thoroughly compact one, yet most frequently it is more or less 
porous and vesicular (honeycombed), the vesicles either 
showing, though rarely, a glassy surface inside, or being partly or 
wholly filled or coated with different minerals, whence results 
amygdaloidal texture. These accessory minerals will be de- 
scribed further on. In their mode of occurrence our three 
sub-species differ in some marked respects from those described 
from the basalt districts of Europe. The principal difference 
is that they do not occur in distinct masses with defined out- 
lines, as is stated to be the case there, but form rather 
ii regular portions of undefinable size and shape, graduating 
one into the other, laterally as well as vertically, throughout the 
same sheet or stream of lava. They present, in fact, only 
different forms and stages of mineral aggregation during the 
cooling of the molten matter. The same quarry frequently 
yields thus both anamesite and basalt, and besides these a 
quarry at Malmsbury also produces dolerite. As principal 
varieties, mostly of basalt proper (all well represented in the 
collection), may be mentioned : — 

(a.) Earthy Basalt, or, as it is called in France and Germany, 
Basalt Wacke — A bluish, greyish, or brownish-black, mottled, 
earthy-looking, and more or less vesicular mass, with frequently 
embedded nodules of a denser texture, found in places on 
top of the plains, and also beneath sheets of hard basalt. 
It sometimes encloses scales of mica, crystals of hornblende 
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and oGgodsM^ and is frcqnentlj amjgdaloidal, the amygdnles 
ctMjiilk% of vaiioas zeoUtes, cfaakeidony, given earth, calchc; 
a rag o n i lf , etc Mocfa of the older basalt of PbQlip Island and 
■be odgbboaibaod of Melbotunc bdongs to this varietj, Kfakfa, 
ID hti, in most cases represents nothing ebe bat ba^k in an 
adfanced itage of decompositioo. 

ft.J BsMak Scoria. — Of daik-bnnrD or black colour, h^hlf 
wnadar or cdhilar — the resides or cells irregular in uze and 
ttupe; and showing ^azed walls very similar to sooie of the 
^bgf of iroo-fniDaces. It occurs to masses of irregular shape, 
and of an Hxe*, principallr on the lops and slopes of craters 
and points of emplioo. The same is the case with — 

fe,^ Basaltic Pumice,— A scoria so spongy and light that tt 
floats on water, atul might, except for its black or browtiish- 
Mack colour, and abaence of fibrous texture, be mistaken for 
true trachjic-pnnnce. 

(tf.J B»altic Ash.— Earthy and compact, ashy-grey or brono, 
■omctnocs mottled in these colours. Found near crateis and 
points of eruption frequently in stratified layers. The com- 
pact kinds ate in some localities (Warmanibool, Terang, etc.) 
advantageotuly uted as building stune, being, whtn freshly 
broken, »oft enough to be sawn into blocks of all size^ but 
hardening considerably on exposure to the atmosphere. 

btAh the older and newer basalt rocks are, as already 
mentioned, rich in accessory minerals, paniy original, partly 
of necondary origin. As ihe most noteworthy original minerals 
may be mentioned Olivine — common in ail our basalts, but 
mc/re e«i.ctially chaiacienslic of the newer ; in fact, it is so 
fre/juent in places as to quite assume the place of an essential 
conMilucnt of the rock. It is generally of an olive green, some- 
time* emerald and bottle-green colour, has a glassy lustre, and 
ai^ar* in grains and larger and smaller ncsls or polygonal 
maMc*. of granular texture, up to several pounds in weight, 
irregularly dittributed through Ihe reck. — (Anakies, near 
Occlontri in the rim of the crater of Mount Franklin, etc) It 
\t alio met with as nuclei of volcanic bombs in many localities. 
It fcemi (o dcaimpose more tasily than the mass of the rock, 
iMVing l^bind it a reddish-brown substance, principally con- 
•imlng of hydrouM ferric oxide. A transformation mto a 
rcddiwh-ltrown micaceous mineral (tubellanl) has also been 
obncrved in the basalt of some of the Loddon outliers. 

Jiornblindc.— Of a Hhiny pitch-black colour, often in perfect 
prlimmi'; (.'rymaU up to an inch in length, and % inch thick; 

'«i«i«bly frequent in the older basalt of Phillip Island, and 
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occurs in some of the newer basalt areas in very great 
abundance ; for instance, at the Anakies, where the centre 
one of these three points of eruption is literally strewn over 
with crystalline pieces and more or less perfect crystals of the 
mineral. 

Oligodase. — Fairly abundant in the older basalt of Phillip 
Island, and more especially in the rock of all crater hills and 
points of eruption of the newer basalt (Mount Franklin, Mount 
Elephant, Mount Shadwell, Anakies, Learmonth, etc.), occur- 
ring in colourless, transparent, translucent, occasionally opaque 
white, crystalline grains, rarely in perfect crystals, and some- 
times in irregularly-shaped bodies above a cubic inch in size. 
A quantitative analysis by the late Mr. Charles Wood, analyst 
to the Geological Survey, of specimens from the Anakies, 
gave — Silica, 64*22; alumina, 23*87; iron sesquioxide, 1*53; 
lime, trace ; magnesia, 0*38 ; soda, with some potash, 9*87 ; 
= 99*87 ; leaving no doubt about the identity of the mineral. 
Less frequent are : — J//V<z— Black or brown magnesia mica, 
in plates sometimes exceeding a cubic inch in size, occurs 
occasionally in • the older basalt of Phillip Island, and in the 
newer basalt of the Loddon plain, near the Muckleford Creek, 
also in a dyke adjoining the Eureka Reef, near Castlemaine, 
and in some of the basalt dykes of Bendigo and Stawell. 
Apatite. — Found in the older basalt of Phillip Island, in 
hexagonal prismatic crystals. Quartz — Occurs in the newer 
basalt of Baringhup, near Maldon, frequently in grains 
and irregular patches of bluish-white colour, and in such 
association with the rock as to leave no doubt of its original 
formation in it. In some localities, however — as, for instance, 
at the Green Hills, near Kyneton, Mount Franklin, Learmonth, 
Kilmore, Baynton, etc., pebbles and fragments, much fractured 
and of opaque white colour, are found in the rock, which were 
no doubt mechanically enclosed during the eruption of the 
lava. Obsidian, — Occurs at Geelong, Ballarat, and in the 
crater hills and plains of the Western District ; in the latter 
localities generally in small, button-like pieces, and sometimes 
larger balls, hollow and glazed in the centre. Tachyltte, — 
Found at Phillip Island, Richmond, Collingwood, etc. Zircon 
and Sapphire, — Of these two precious stones the zircon alone 
• has been found actually implanted in the rock, and, in one 
instance only,* but (analagous to European occurrences) they 
are probably not rare in the basalt of many localities, judging 

* By Mr. Norman Taylor, in the basalt, north of Lake Learmonth, and now in the 
Mineral Collection. 
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from their frequency in the allfivial or recent gold-drifts of 
creeks and gullies running between basalt outliers, or cutting 
through basalt plains ; whilst in similar drifts outside the basalt 
areas, or in the older gold-drifts underneath the basalt, they are 
either rare or quite absent. (Blue Mountain goldfield, Loddon 
Valley, Daylesford, etc.). Black Corundum — In irregular grains, 
rare, at Phillip Island, Ballarat, etc. 

Amongst the secondary minerals a number of species of 
zeolites deserve mention, viz.: — Analciie and Natrolite^ in fine 
crystallisations, very abundant ; the latter only occurs in the 
older basalt. Gmelinite^ in the amgydaloidal, older basalt of 
Phillip Island. Heulandiie^ Philh'p Island and Maldon ; rare. 
Chabazite^ in fine druses ; frequent in the decomposed older 
basalt of the Pentland Hills near Bacchus Marsh, also Phillip 
Island and Gippsland, and in the newer basalt near Malms- 
bury, Clunes, and Maldon. Phacolite^ in fine crystallisations, 
plentiful in the newer basalt of Richmond and Colling- 
wood, and rare in that of Clunes ; also at Phillip Island and 
Flinders in the older basalt. A new form of Phacolite termed 
Herschelite occurs in some of the same localities. Mesolite ; 
generally distributed. Phillipsite^ frequent at Richmond ; rare 
at Malmsbury and Phillip Island. Of other minerals the most 
abundantly distributed throughout the basaltic areas \%AragoniU, 
occurring in fine acicular crystallisations, crystalline coatings, and 
in nodules with concentric radiating structure. Next in frequency 
of occurrence, mainly in decomposed basalt, follow : — Brown 
Iron-ore Chalcedony (Phillip Island) ; Common Opal^ Hyalite 
(in transparent reniform crusts, various localities) ; Calcilc, 
Spkcerosideriie^ Green Earthy Soapstone, Ha! lay site, etc. All 
the species mentioned are represented in the collection of 
Victorian Minerals. 



OLDER BASALT ROCKS. 

7.1. Anamesite. — Finely crystalline-granular, solid, ren- 
dered slightly porphyritic by grains of olivine ; shows an im- 
perfectly slaty cleavage. — One mile east of East Creek, coast of 
Western Fort Bay, 

7.2. Anamesite. — Finely crystalline-granular and solid. — 
Phillip Island. 

7.3. Anamesite. — Very finely crystalline-granular, solid and 
micro- porphyritic. — Saltwater River, near Melbourtu, 
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7.4- Anamesite. — Finely crystalline-granular, slightly amyg- 
daloidal.— /y//7.7/> Island, 

7.5. Anamesite. — Finely crystalline-granular, rendered por- 
phyritic by small crystals of apatite, a few scales of brown mica, 
and large crystalline patches of oligoclase and black horn- 
blende. The weathered face appears slightly vesicular, 
apparently in consequence of the removal, through decom- 
position, of the hexagonal prisms of apatite. — Phillip Island, 

^,6, Anamesite. — Finely crystalline-granular, and rendered 
porphyritic by crystals of apatite, scales of brown mica, and 
patches of a mineral resembling pleonaste. — Phillip Island, 

7.7. Anamesite. — Very finely crystalline-granulur, wackenitic 
and amygdaloidal, with grains of olivine in course of de- 
composition ; the amygdules consist partly of a steatitic, 
partly of zeolitic substance. — Phillip Island, 

7.8. Anamesite. — Finely crystalline-granular, but consider- 
ably affected by decomposition ; wackenitic and amygdaloidal ; 
contains druse-cavities with fine crystals of analcite. — Phillip 
Island, 

7.9. BXsalt. — Quite dense and compact; rendered por- 
phyritic by small crystals of apatite and large crystalline 
patches of oligoclase.— -/*i^/7//^ Island, 

7.10. Basalt. — Dense, with small hackly fracture; ren- 
dered slightly porphyritic by grains of olivine and crystals of 
oligoclase. —CVz/^ Schanck. 

7. 11. Basalt. — Strongly decomposed and partly converted 
into impure brown iron ore. — Saltwater Rive r^ near Melbourne. 

7.12. Basalt. — Quite decomposed and changed into impure 
mammillary brown iron ore. — Saltwater River^ near Melbourne. 

7.13. Basalt. — Thoroughly decomposed and altered partly 
to impure brown iron ore, partly to a baked-looking red and 
yellow indurated clay. — North Melbourne, 

7.14. Basalt. — Strongly affected by decomposition; of 
wackenitic character. — Coast of Western Port Bay, 

7.15. Basalt. — Strongly decomposed and amygdaloidal. 
The white mineral forming the amygdules is probably 
halloysite. — Stony Hut Creek^ Mount Blackwood. 

7.16. Basalt. — Thoroughly decomposed and converted 
into a brown and white mottled, earthy clay, very light and 
slightly soapy to the ioMch,— Raleigh* s Punt^ Saltwater River, 
Geological % sheet i N, W, 

7.17. Basalt. — Quite decomposed and changed into a 
minutely red and white mottled, indurated clay. — South-west 
of East Creek, Western Port Bay, 
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7- 1 8. Basalt. — Same as foregoing. — South-urest of East 
Creek, Western Fort Bay, 

7.19. Basalt. — Decomposed to red, baked-looking clay, 
which presents in places quite a porphyritic appearance, 
imparted by more or less decomposed, ghstening grains, 
probably olivine ; shows also small patches of a yellowish-white 
mineral resembling halloysite. — Coast of fVestern Port Bay, 

7.20. Basalt. — Decomposed to red, baked-looking clay. A 
portion of a lighter shade of red, is slightly vesicular and 
rendered amygdaloidal by whitish, irregularly-shaped granules 
of a mineral resembling halloysite. — Coast of Western Port Bay, 

7.21. Basalt. — Decomposed to grey and white mottled soapy 
clay, traversed by veins of white, soapy clay. — West Melbourne, 

7.22. Decomposkd Basalt, Basalt VVacke. — A rather 
porous clayey mass, evidently part of a weathered nodule. — 
Narre Warren, 

7.23. Decomposed Basalt, Basalt Wacke. — Highly vesi- 
cular, mottled yellow and grey. — Royal Park, near Melbourne, 

7.24. Amygdaloidal Basalt. — Greenish decomposed base, 
in which numerous vesicles are developed, some being filled or 
only lined with natrolite, others lined with natrolite and filled 
with calcite. — Chetwynd, Bank of Glenelg River, 

7.25. DECOMPOSED Basalt, Basalt Wacke. — Grey clayey 
mass of a finely mottled appearance. — Western Port. 

7.26. Volcanic Conglomerate. — Jasper-like, more or less 
rounded pebbles, cemented by a clayey base ; slightly 
laminated. — Phillip Island, 

Analyses of the Older Basalts from Phillip Island by Mr. 
Cosmo Newbery : — 
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I. Decomposed ; colour brown, greyish blue and white 
Specimen dried at 212** F. Loss in weight at a red heat, 
15*48 per cent. ; portion soluble in acetic acid, 7*35 per cent. ; 
portion soluble in hydrochloric acid, 59*45 per cent. ; insoluble 
residue (clay), 3972 per cent. The analysis is of the soluble 
portion. 

II. Decomp>osed ; colour light brown. Specimen dried at 
212" F. Loss in weight at red heat, 8*809 P^^ cent. ; soluble 
in hydrochloric acid, 59'i3i per cent. The analysis is of the 
soluble portion. 

III. Decomposed ; colour red. Specimen dried at 212° F. 
Loss by ignition at a red heat, 10*32 per cent. ; soluble in 
hydrochloric acid, 58*63 per cent. The analysis is of the 
soluble portion. 

IV. Dense black ; containing crystalline grains of olivine. 
Soluble in hydrochloric acid, 49*18 per cent. ; insoluble 
residue, 50*82 per cent, (a.) Results of analysis of soluble 
portion, (d.) Results of analysis of insoluble portion. 



NEWER BASALT ROCKS. 

8.1. DoLERiTE Lava. — Coarsely crystalline-granular mixture 
of labradorite and augite, with much titaniferous iron and 
small scales of ironglance ; highly vesicular. — Quarries near 
Malmsbury. 

8.2. DoLERiTE Lava. — Rather finely crystalline-granular 
and slightly porous ; rich in specular iron. — Mount Eckersley^ 
near Heyivood. 

Z.2i, DoLERiTE Lava. — Similar to 8.1, but contains larger 
crystals of specular iron. — South Clunes, 

8.4. Anamesite Lava. — Finely crystalline-granular and 
rather porous. — Woorndoo^ bank of Salt Creek^ Hopkins River. 

8.5. Anamesite Lava. — Of a laminated character and 
much decomposed. — Woomdoo^ bank of Salt Creek^ Hopkins 
River, 

8.6. Anamesite L.wa. — Rather porous and much de- 
composed. — IVoorndoOf bank of Salt Creek^ Hopkins River, 

8.7. Anamesite Lava. — Finely crystalline-granular and 
rather porous ; full of fine scales of ironglance. — Section 40 of 
Redesdale, Dalhousie, 

8.8. Anamesite Lava. — Finely crystalline-granular ; full of 
small grains of olivine ; very compact. — Malmsbury, 
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8-9. Anamesite Lava. — Finely crystalline-granular and 
rather porous ; full of small grains of olivine ; small crystalline 
grains of magnetic pyrites — more or less converted into brown 
iron ore — abound throughout the mass, causing it to affect the 
magnetic needle with a high degree of polarity. — Magnet Hill^ 
BayntorCs Station. Geological ^ sheet 51 S,W. 

8.10. Anamesite Lava. — Very finely crystalline-granular, 
with large cavities containing aragonite. — Table Hill^ near 
Guildford. 

8.1 1. Anamesite Lava. — Finely crystalline-granular; rather 
porous and rich in fine scales of ironglance. — Bank of Yarra 
River ^ near Fooiscray, 

8.12. Anamesite Lava. — Finely crystalline-g»anular and 
compact, with scattered grains of olivine. — Yapeen Hilly 
Campbelfs Creek, Geological ^ sheet 15 N.E, 

8.13. Anamesite Lava. — Finely crystalline- granular; shows 
irregular cavities coated with herschelite. — Basalt Quarries^ 
Richmond, 

8.14. Anamesite. — Very finely crystalline-granular and 
compact, with thick slaty cleavage. — From a so-called lava 
dyke on the Garden Gully line of reef Bendigo, 

8.15. Anamesite. — Very finely crystalline-granular and 
slightly vesicular ; the face coated with small crystals of iron 
pyrites. — Frcm a so-called lava dyke, Christmas Reef, at 21^ 

feet levels Bendigo. 

8.16. Anamesite Lava. — Finely crystalline-granular and 
compact; encloses a patch of course-grained vesicular lava, 
which is slightly magnetic. — Basalt Quarries^ Richmond, 

8.17. Anamesite L.wa. — Finely crystalline-granular ; rather 
porous and vesicular, some of the vesicles contain aragonite. — 
Braybrook, 

8. ii$. Anamesite Lava. — Finely crystalline-granular and 
compact, with scattered grains of olivine. — Mirboo, Gippsland, 

8.19. Anamesite Lava. — Finely crystalline-granular and 
compact. — Corporation Quarries^ Collingwood. 

8.20. Anamesite Lava. — Very porous and affected by 
decomposition ; traversed by a vein of limonitc. — Malmsbury, 

8.21. Anamesite Lava. — Much decomposed. — Braybrook, 

8.22. Anamesite Lav.\. — Finely crystalline-granular and 
porous. — Braybrook. 

8.23. Anamesiie Lava. — Very finely crystalline-granular; 
rather porous ; contains abundant fine scales of ironglance, 
and is traversed by small, more or less parallel, broken veins 
(originally connected, compressed vesicles) of carbonate of 
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lime. — South-wzst corner of township of Mia-mia^ Spring 
Plains. 

8.24. Anamesite Lava. — Very finely crystalline granular ; 
full of compressed vesicles, some of which being filled with 
aragonite, resemble irregular broken veins. — From near 
Keilor, 

8.25. Anamesite Lava. — Very finely crystalline-granular, 
rather dull-looking and slightly porous ; contains larger 
irregular cavities coated with carbonate of lime. — Table Hilly 
near Guildford. Geological ^ sheet 15 N.E. 

8.26. Anamesite Lava. — Unely crystalline-granular ; rather 
porous ; shows attached a curiously-shaped mass resembling a 
coprolite, which, being harder and denser than the rest of the 
rock, has probably weathered-out through decomposition of the 
latter. — Footscray, near Melbourne. 

8.27. Anamesite. — Very finely crystalline-granular, compact, 
microporphyritic. — From a dyke north-west oj CampbelPs Creeks 
about 12 chains north of point where the road from Eagle 
Tavern to Muckleford passes a small basaltic outlier. Geological 
^ sheet \c^ N.E. 

8.28. Anamesite Porphyry. — Very finely-granular, appa- 
rently dense and compact black base, impregnated with 
crystals of hornblende and grains of olivine. — From a dyke 
adjoining the Eureka Reef^ Castlemaine. Note. — In some 
parts of this dyke there occur also large plates (up to 1 inch 
in diameter) of brownish-black mica. The dyke has 
apparently exercised neither a disturbing nor a metamor- 
phosing influence upon the reef and adjoining silurian 
strata. 

8.29. Basalt Lava. — Apparently quite dense and compact ; 
strongly affects the magnetic needle. {See specimen No. 
8.9). — Magnet Hilly BayntorCs Station. Geological ^ sheet 
51 S.W. 

8.30. Basalt Lava. — Dense and compact, in places slightly 
vesicular ; mottled brownish-red and black. — Mount Consul- 
tation. Geological % sheet 15 N.E. 

8.3 1. Basalt Lava. — Quite dense and homogeneous, resem- 
bling Lydian stone ; rendered porphyritic by small grains of 
olivine and feldspar ; slightly vesicular, the vesicles strongly 
compressed in one and the same direction. — Little Coliban 
River. ?iear Kyneton. Geological ^ sheet 9 S.E. Note. — A 
very similar variety of basalt occurs also in the neighbourhood 
of Bacchus Marsh. This rock was used by the natives for 
fashioning spear-heads, and the sharp-edged fragments for 
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cutting purposes, skinning native animals, etc. These frag- 
ments have been carried about and scattered by them over a 
wide extent of country. They are most frequently met with 
in the surface soil on the slopes of hills and ranges. One 
fragment was even found about 280 miles north of Adelaide, 
near Pekina Station. 

8.32. Basalt Lava. — Same as No. 8.31, but less vesicular. 
— Ltttle Caliban River, 

8.33. Basalt Lava. — Same as foregoing. — Little Coliban 
River, 

8.34. Basalt Lava. — Dense, of earthy appearance ; porous 
and slightly vesicular ; encloses grains and larger patches of 
olivine. — From the bottom floor of the crater of Mount Franklin^ 
near Yandoit. 

Geological Note. — "The crater of Mount Franklin, for 
some distance down the outside and inside slopes, consists of 
a mixture of earthy, scoriaceous basalt and real pumice-like 
scoriae ; the former containing pieces of transparent oligoclase, 
and irregular lumps, frequently above several pounds in weight, 
of olivine, which latter, through partial decomposition, has lost, 
however, its original green colour, presenting either a uniform 
brownish-red or brown, speckled with green, appearance. The 
bottom of the crater, lying about 250 feet below the highest 
point of the rim, has an area of several acres, and shows two 
very gentle rises of unequal size divided by a narrow depression. 
As the whole of this area lies lower than the bottom of the 
rent in the rim of the crater, through which apparently the 
latest lava-stream issued, it is probable that its own, as well as 
the drainage down the inside walls of the crater, having no 
direct outflow, soaks through the porous basalt of the mantle, 
and contributes largely to the numerous springs around the 
foot of the mount." (Part of Note i, % sheet 15 S.E,^ 
** Towards the north end of the crater, a narrow and very 
precipitous rent in its side exposes thick, variously coloured 
beds of volcanic ash, cinders, and scoria-conglomerate, which 
dip at an angle of 17° towards the centre of the mount. It 
remains doubtful whether the ravine actually owes its origin to 
a side outbreak of basaltic lava — the source perhaps of the 
basaltic stream in the fiat below — or, whether it has simply 
been caused by strong flows of water from the top of the 
mount" "The basaltic lava streams of the country surround- 
ing Mount Franklin and Franklinford are of two different ages. 
The older is antecedent to, and has been denuded during the 
formation of, the present main drainage-channels, and now 
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forms detached patches, capping isolated hills, or long narrow 
stretches on the tops of ranges. The more recent streams 
have poured into the present valleys, and, in their gradual 
descent from high points of eruption, appear, in some cases, 
to have covered the postpliocene as well as the older and 
newer pliocene gold-drifts. (Jim Crow Creek and Mount 
Franklin streams). Only where they have acted as natural 
bars to, or lie in the line of the drainage from higher levels, 
they are in their turn covered by recent alluvium. {Patch 
near Yandoit Swamp, Franklinford^ etc.) As regards litholog- 
ical character, the two flows present no marked difference." 
{Geological Note, y^ sheet 15 S.E.) " The termination of the 
Jim Crow Creek flow is characterised by a very rugged surface 
and rocky escarpments, resembling the recent lava-flows from 
the craters in the Western District." — {Note 8, Geological 
l^ sheet 15 S E.) 

8.35. Basalt Lava. — Texture and general character the 
same as of No. 8.34 ; encloses large patches of both olivine 
and colourless, sub-transparent oligoclase. — Base of crater of 
Mount Franklin, 

8.36. Basalt Lava. — Of earthy ai)pearance and very 
porous ; contains abundant fine grains of olivine, more or less 
decomposed and showing iridescent tarnish ; shows also an 
incrustation of hyalite. — From quarries S. W. of Kilmore, 

8.37. Basalt Lava. — Very dense and compact, and of 
earthy aspect; shows patches of a porphyritic texture, produced 
by a black mineral of probably augitic character. — Ararat, 

8.38. Basalt Lava. — Dense, of mottled and earthy aspect ; 
has a small hackly fracture arising from its being apparently 
an aggregation of small roundish or irregular polyhedral 
bodies. On decomposition of the rock these bodies easily 
dissociate and form a kind of small gravel. — LodJon River. 

8.39. Basalt L.wa. — Dense and earthy-looking ; with 
coarse, hackly fracture, due to a similar aggregation of irregular 
roundish or polyhedral bodies, as in No. 8.38 ; the bodies 
however, being larger, the gravel produced on decomposition 
of the rock is coarser. — Loiver lava-flow of Jim Crow Creek, 
near Yandoit. 

8.40. Basalt Lava. — Dense and dull-looking ; highly 
amygdaloidal through partial decomposition. The amygdules 
— mostly of small size — consist of chabazite and a green clayey 
mineral. Large partly rounded cavities are coated with fine 
crystals of chabazite — Shaft at Degraves' Mill, near Malmsbury, 

8.41. Basalt Lava. — Dense, and of dull earthy aspect; 
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much affected by decomposition ; shows an imperfect slaty 
cleavage ; a cavity is coated with chalcedony and partially 
filled with clusters of imperfect prismatic crystals of aragonite. 
— Richmond quarries, 

8.42. Anamesitk Lava. — Very finely crystalline-granular and 
highly vesicular, but vesicles, with the exception of a few, 
mostly small. — Table Hilly near Guildford, Geological ^ 
sheet I J N,E, 

8.43. Anamesite Lava. — Finely crystalline-granular ; con- 
sists of a highly vesicular, black portion in contact with a rather 
compact greyish one. — Table Hill^ near Guildford, 

8.44. Anamesite Lava. — Finely crystalline granular and 
very vesicular. — Richmond quarries, 

8.45. Anamesite Lava. — Very finely crystalline-granular 
and highly vesicular ; vesicles partially encrusted with carbonate 
of lime. — Kilmore, 

8.46. Anamesite Lava. — Very finely crystalline-granular 
and highly amygdaloidal — the amygdules consisting of car- 
bonate of lime. — Heathcote ? 

8.47. Anamesite Lava. — ^Very finely crystalline-granular 
and highly vesicular ; slightly affected by decomposition ; 
attached to it is a thick tabular mass of aragonite, showing in 
several places acicular crystals of this mineral. — Neighbourhood 
of Dunolly, 

8.48. Anamesite Lava. — Finely crystalline-granular; shows 
a vein of vesicular rock traversing compact-looking, though 
minutely porous one ; the vesicles of the former are more or 
less coated with hyalite. — Section 40 of Redesdale, county of 
Dalhousie, 

8.49. Anamesite Lava. — Finely crystalline-granular and 
vesicular ; vesicles rather small. — Loddon River ^ near Glen- 
lyon, 

8.50. Basalt Lava. — Dense and highly vesicular ; some 
vesicles exhibit a sub-metallic, ferruginous glaze. — Peter's 
Station^ near Woodend, 

8.51. Basalt LAVA.-^Quite decomposed to a clayey mass 
of soapy feel; very vesicular or honeycombed. — Neighbourhood 
of Heathcote 1 

8.52. Basalt. — Very compact and slightly porphyritic, with 
a somewhat hackly fracture. — From a dyke. Hustler^ s Reef Ben- 
digo, 

8.53. Basalt Lava. — Rather dense and vesicular ; rich in 
olivine ; contains patches of oligoclase, enclosing part of the 
olivine. — Lear month. 
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8.54- Basalt Lava, Scoria. — Dark spongy mass, partly 
coated with a clayey substance. — Basalt quarries^ Richmond^ 
near Mellwurne, 

8.55. Basalt Lava, Scoria. — Somewhat twisted and finely- 
vesicular ; of a red colour, due to advanced decomposition. — 
Fro7n the crater of Mount Buninyon^. 

8.56. Tachvlyte, Glassy Basalt. — An irregular, slightly 
vesicular, rather pitch-like mass in part much decomposed. — 
Quarries^ Collin^wood^ tiear Melbourne. 

8.57. Volcanic Conglomerate. — Composed of fragments 
of scoriaceous basalt ; very much decomposed. — Mount 
Franklin, 

8.58. Volcanic Tuff. — Consists of consolidated volcanic 
ash, etc.; partly decomposed.— ^1/<7W«/ Shadwell^ near Mort- 
lake. 

8.59. Basalt Lava. — Dense and of a slightly porphyritic 
aspect, due to enclosed grains of olivine and oligoclase ; con- 
tains a cavity with crystals of aragonite. — Learmonth. 

8.60. Basalt Lava. — Dense; in part speckled by some 
white mineral filling the small vesicles. — Great Redan Ex- 
tended Company* s mine, Balla'rat. 

8.61. Basalt Lava. — Dense and finely porphyritic. — 
Barker's Creek, Castlemaine, 

8.62. Basalt. — Earthy and decomposed ; partly of a 
mottled appearance. — Ffom a dyke. Garden Gully Reef, 
Bendigo. 

8.63. Basalt. — Decomposed to a clayey mass. — From a 
dyke. Garden Gully Reef, Bendigo. 

8.64. Basalt Lava. — Dense and rather dull looking base, 
enclosing numerous grains of potash-feldspar and quartz. — 
Learmonth. 

8.65. Basalt Lava. — Contains numerous vesicles rather 
compressed and elongated, some of them being large and 
irregular. — Dandenong Ranges. 

8.66. Basalt Lava, Scoria. — Full of various sized vesicles ; 
partly coated with a clayey mineral. — Great North-west Com- 
pany's mine, Ballarat. 

8.67. Basalt. — Dense; of brecciated appearance, due to 
enclosed patches of olivine ; shows a piece of attached country 
rock. — From a dyke. Garden Gully Reef, Bendigo. 

8.68. Basalt. — Similar to 8.67, only has no attached 
country rock. 

8.69. Basalt Lava. — Compact and of rather dull appear- 
ance ; encloses fragments of a slaty character. — Gippsland. 
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S.yo. Basalt Lava. — Dense; contains grains of quartz and 
oil vi ne. — Smythesdale, 

8.71. Basalt Lava. — Earthy looking and scoriaceous ; 
encloses crystals and grains of oligoclase and grains of olivine ; 
contains hyalite in some of the cavities. — Learmonth, 

8.72. Basalt. — Very dense with a small patch showing a 
coarser structure. — From a dyke^ Garden Gully Reef^ Bendtgo, 

8.73. Basalt Lava. — Similar to 8.71, only of a lighter 
colour. — Learmonth. 

8.74. Basalt Lava. — Contains numerous elongated vesicles, 
some of which are partly coated with a mixture of aragonite 
and hyalite ; encloses grains of olivine and oligoclase. — 
Learmonth, 

8.75. Basalt. — Very dense and of a dull almost earthy 
aspect, with a coarse, hackly fracture. — From a dyke^ Albion 
Reef^ StawdL 

8.76. Basalt Lava. — Very dense and porphyritic ; owing 
to decomposition it has been almost entirely converted into a 
red mass, strongly resembling baked clay. — From Sir W, J, 
darkens estate^ Sunbury, 

8.77. Basalt Lava. — Represents part of a basalt column in 
the form of an irregular hexagonal prism. — Woongulmerang^ 
Gippsland, 

8.78. Basalt Lava, Scoria. — A black partly cellular mass, 
showing a fluidal structure, and enclosing a patch of olivine 
with a somewhat regular outline. — Mount Shadwell^ near 
Mortlake, 

8.79 Basalt Lava, Scoria. — Black and vA-y cellular ; the 
cells become very fine as they approach the centre, where a 
large cavity exists — Mount ^hadivell^ near Mortlake, 

8.80. Basalt. — Quite decomposed to a white soapy clay. — 
From a dyke^ so called " lava" on the Garden Gully line of 
reef 140 feet beneath the surface ; locality^ six miles from 
Bendigo, 

8.81. Basalt Lava. — Rock mass quite dense, but highly 
vesicular and scoriaceous-looking. — Richmond quarries, 

8.82. Basalt Lava. — Similar to No. 8.81. — Richmond 
quarries, 

8.83. Basalt Lava. — Of ashy appearance ; highly vesicu- 
lar ; vesicles in part strongly compressed ; rather light. — 
Crater of Mount Franklin, 

8.84. Basalt Lava, Ash Breccia. — Indurated and com- 
pacted ash, mixed with pieces of scoria. — Crater of Mount 
Franklin, 
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8.85. Basalt Lava, Ash Breccia. — Highly indurated and 
compacted basaltic ash, mixed with fragments of dense basalt 
and scoria. — Crater of Mount Franklin, 

8.86. Basalt Lava, Basalt Conglomerate. — Composed 
of basaltic scoria, ash, and granite detritus. — Auakiesy near 
Geelong. 

8.87. Basalt Lava, Scoria. — Dense black scoria, showing 
large, more or less compressed and elongated cells, alternating 
with smaller ones. — Crater of Mount Franklin, 

8.88. Basalt Lava, Basaltic Pumice. — Spongy, black 
scoria ; very light. — Crater of Mount Franklin, 

8.89. Basalt Lava, Basaltic Pumice.— Black, spongy 
scoria ; very light ; coated partly by silicate of alumina. — 
Crater of Mount Franklin, 

8.90. Basalt Lava, Basaltic Pumice. — Coarsely-cellular 
scoria ; very light ; floats on water. — Point of eruption of 
Mount Clarke^ parish of Havelock. 

8.91. Basalt Lava, Basaltic Pumice. — Finely-cellular 
(spongy) scoria, traversed by denser bands ; very light ; floats 
on water ; slightly affected by decomposition. — Point of erup- 
tion of Mount Glasgow. 

8.92. Basalt Lava, Basaltic Pumice. — Very light, finely 
cellular (spongy) scoria ; slightly affected by decomposition ; 
floats on water. — Point of eruption of Mount Glasgow. 

8.93. Basalt Lava, Basaltic Pumice. — Same as fore- 
going. — Point of eruption of Mount Glasgow, 

8.94. Basalt Lava, Basaltic Pumice. — Very light, cellular 
scoria ; cells rather large, and of irregular size ; floats on 
water. — Point of eruption of Mount Glasgow. 

8.95. Basalt Lava, Basaltic Pumice. — Of similar 
character as No. 8.94 — Point of eruption of Mount Clarke^ 
parish of Havelock, 

8.96. L\PiLLi. — Small, black scoriaceous masses, some of 
which have an iridescent appearance. — Mount Shadwelly near 
Mortlake. 

8.97. Volcanic Bomb. — A somewhat spherical body with the 
ends drawn out and slightly twisted. — Mount Shadwell^ near 
Mortlake. 

8.98. Volcanic Bombs. — Similar in form to No. 9.2. Some 
of these contain nuclei of olivine, surrounded by a coating of 
lava more or less vesicular. — Neighbourhood of Crater Hilly 
Meningorott, 10 miles from Camper down. 
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II.— ROCKS OF SPECIAL CHARACTER AND COMPO- 
SITION, MOSTLY WITHOUT FELDSPAR. 

Rocks of this class are, as far as observation extends, very 
rare in Victoria. 

lo.i. Epidosite, Epidote Rock. — A coarsely-granular mix- 
ture of yellowish-green epidote and quartz, with scattered 
crystals of black hornblende; associated with diorite. This 
rock occurs in the lower Silurian ranges, about 2}^ miles south- 
east of Tarilta (a little township on the Kangaroo Creek, seven 
miles south of Castlemaine), forming a zone of uncertaiti width 
between an intrusive patch of diorite and silurian slates and 
sandstones. {See note 20, geological ^ sheet 15 N.E.) A care- 
fully selected sample of the pure green rock showed a specific 
gravity of 3*25, and two quantitative analyses by Mr. J. Cosmo 
Newbery — one of this, the other of a more quartzose portion — 
gave respectively :■ 





No.!. 






No. 3. 




Dense Green Rock. 


More< 


Quartzos< 


Silica 


5180 




• • • 


5962 


Alumina 


20-8o 




■ • • 
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Sesquioxide of iron 


15*20 
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Lime 
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• • • 
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• • • 
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Soda 
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■ • • 
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Water 






• • • 


2*48 




100 'OO 


IOO'2I 



The composition of No. 2 agrees tolerably well with that of 
epidosite, from Canada, analysed by Dr. Sterry Hunt. A cal- 
culation to determine the amounts of quartz and pure epidote 
in rock sample No. i gave 16 per cent, of the former and 84 
l>er cent, of the latter. Deducting the former from the silica of 
the analysis, and calculating the remainder again to percentages, 
leaves a composition for the epidote which agrees tolerably well 
with that of the variety pistactie, — (See " Contributions to the 
Mineralogy of Victoria** by George H. F. Ulrich, F.G.S., 
page 18). 

10.2. Epidosite, Epidote Rock. — A green and white, in 
part massive rock ; the white colour is due to decomposition 
of some mineral constituent, which in places has been quite 
removed, thereby imparting a vesicular appearance. — Foot of 
Cape Howe Ranges, Mallacoota Inlet, Gippsland, 
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10.3. Serpentine. — Resembles precious serpentine, but is 
rather hard. Might be suitable for ornamental purposes. — 
Beechworth District 

10.4. Serpentine. — Of uniform dark-green colour and 
rather hackly fracture. Probably transmuted diallage rock, with 
which it occurs associated. — Mount Wellington^ Gippsland. 

10.5. Serpentine. — Mottled light and dark green; produced 
by decomposition of gabbro. — Waratah Bay, 

10.6. Amphibolite, Hornblende Rock. — Compact, dark- 
green and crystalline-granular mass of hornblende, with some 
accessory minerals. — Eaglehawk^ Maldon, 

10.7. Amphibolite, Hornblende Rock. — Much decom- 
posed. — Maldon. 

10.8. Tremolite Rock (Grammatite?). — Crystalline-fibrous 
and white,with small patches of actinolite. — Eaglehawk, Maldon, 
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II. 

CRYSTALLINE-SCHISTOSE SILICATE 
ROCKS; METAMORPHIC ROCKS. 



Geological exploration has not disclosed in Victoria the 
existence of any such extensive tracts of these rocks as occur, 
for instance, in Europe, and more especially in North America, 
Only two localities are known where, comparatively speaking, 
large areas are occupied by them. One of these, which sur- 
rounds a central mass of granite, is west of the Grampians, near 
the western boundary of the colony ; the other is in the eastern 
and north-eastern part of Gippsland, and within it lies the Omeo 
gold-field. The rocks exposed at both localities are generally 
very similar in character, representing gneiss and foliated mica, 
chlorite, talc, serpentine schists, and argillaceous mica-schists, 
with intercalated layers and irregular masses of hard brown 
quartzite, the whole abundantly traversed by larger and smaller 
veins of white quartz. Of the age and relations of these 
rocks nothing definite is known at present ; the probabilities 
are that the rocks of the first locality either belong to a 
formation older than lower silurian, or represent highly meta- 
morphosed lower beds of the Grampian upper palaeozoic series, 
whilst the Gippsland rocks may either be older than lower 
silurian, or form metamorphosed upper silurian beds. Smaller 
developments of these crystalline-schistose rocks of lower and 
upper silurian age are, however, very abundant ; in fact, they 
occur zone or mantle-like round all the granite areas ; and 
certain species, though of less extent, occur round all the mas- 
sive outcrops of greenstone or other plutonic rocks. The width 
of these metamorphic envelopes is rather limited, one or two 
miles being perhaps the average, and it is generally greater in 
the direction of the strike than across it. Definite outside 
boundaries cannot, however, be fixed, for the reason that the 
crystalline-schistose character, whilst most complete and intense 
along the lines of junction with and in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the plutonic rock, becomes gradually weaker and 
weaker, or less pronounced, the further away from it, until it 
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insensibly disappears. From the fact that the prevailing strike 
and dip of the strata is in most cases not in any way influenced 
by the granite, the one or other being frequently right on to or 
against it, Mr. Selwyn*s proposition " that many of the granite 
masses are in no sense intrusive or irruptive, but represent in 
reality the completely transmuted ends of the silurian rocks," 
receives strong confirmation. For the change of the latter into 
granite, the chemical composition of the two rocks presents 
no valid hindrance, as clearly shown by the results of 
chemical analysis ; but even without these data, a number of 
occurrences (for instance, near Mount Tarrangower, Mount 
Kingower, Mount Korong, etc.) demonstrate the change 
ocularly. Prominent amongst these are the so-called inliers of 
silurian rock — small patches, some half an acre in extent — right 
within the granite masses ; for, whilst at the surface still plainly 
exhibiting stratigraphical features, />., strike and dip accom- 
panied by generally a gneissose or hornfelsXCuit. character, these 
distinctions gradually disappear, not only round the margins of 
the inliers, but more conspicuously in depth, as clearly seen in 
favourable sections, and the transformation of the schist into 
granite is unmistakeable. A singular feature in connection 
with this is, that both strike and dip of these inliers are 
usually the same as, or but little discordant with, those of the 
main formation nearest outside the granite masses. 

As regards the species of crystalline schists occurring within 
the metamorphic girdles, nearly all the principal ones, with 
numerous varieties, have been observed either in the one or 
other part of the colony, and are represented in the collection, 
those of lower silurian age being the most abundant. The 
rarest is granulite (lepiinite\ whilst varieties of argillaceous 
mica-schist^ especially the peculiar knotted or nodular schists 
are the most frequent. True gneiss is also rather scarce ; 
but a peculiar rock, to which the name comubianite has 
been given (from its great abundance in Cornwall), is very com- 
mon; in texture and general character it is more nearly related 
to gneiss than to any other species, and is therefore considered 
a variety of it. Diorite greenstone-masses, which occur within 
districts occupied by upper silurian strata, have converted these 
rocks into cherty or jaspery quartzites^ though usually only for 
some short distance from the boundary of the greenstone. 

From an economic point of view, these rocks have proved of 
importance for the production of excellent flagstones of the 
knotted argillaceous mica-schist character, which have now 
entirely superseded the once largely imported Scotch flagstones. 
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They are found in several localities, the principal one being in 
Specimen Gully, Barker's Creek, near Castlemaine, where exten- 
sive quarries have been opened, producing flags of first-rate 
quality, and of all sizes up to 80 feet square and larger. The 
cleavage of these flagstones is coincident with their dip, />., 
nearly vertical, a feature greatly favouring the quarrying opera- 
tions. Impressions of ^raptolites^ though rather weak and 
imperfect, have occasionally been observed in these flag-beds. 
Among the mineral deposits occurring in these rocks may be 
mentioned the copper lodes of Bethanga. These lodes contain 
copper in the form of chalcopyrite, and are auriferous, 
but being associated with deleterious minerals they are rather 
difficult to treat. Masses of argentiferous phosphate of lead 
(pyromorphite), with the sulphide, sulphate, and carbonate, have 
been found in a creek near Roseneath, evidently representing 
lodes in the metamorphic area of that neighbourhood. 

Auriferous quartz reefs, some very rich, occur and are 
worked at Maldon, Stawell, Kingower, etc. 

Touching the character of these and auriferous reefs in 
general, the most important points will be discussed further on 
under "Silurian Unaltered Rocks." 

For the purpose of showing their geological age, and 
assimilating their classification to that adopted for the aqueous 
rocks, the specimens in the collection have been arranged 
according to the different geological formations they have been 
derived from. 

Metamorphic Rocks of Lower Silurian Age. 

11. 1. Gneiss. — Medium-grained; feldspar in less quantity 
than quartz and mica, and slightly decomposed. — From the 
granite boundary north-east of parish of Baynton, Geological 
% sheet s^ S W, 

11. 2. Gneiss. — Medium-grained ; delicately laminated; 
laminations of mica extremely fine-scaly. — Granite boundary 
near Kingower, 

11. 3. Gneiss. — Medium-grained ; lamination even but 
rather weak. — Beechworth, 

1 1.4. Gneiss. — Rather coarse-granular and indistinct lamina- 
tion. — Beechworth, 

11. 5. Gneiss. — Rather coarse-granular and slightly lami- 
nated ; rich in black mica. — Beechworth, 

1 1.6. Gneiss.— Highly feldspathic and of a somewhat gritty 
appearance. — Yackandandah. 
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1 1. 7- Gneiss. — Fine and coarse-grained mixed, the former 
well laminated and the latter imperfectly so, with large scales of 
white mica. — Yackandandah, 

1 1.8. Gneiss. — Fine-grained and rich in mica. — Beechworth, 

1 1.9. Gneiss. — Fine-grained and coarsely laminated ; rather 
poor in mica. — From the tin mines^ Upper Murray. 

1 1. 10. Gneiss. — In part rather coarse-grained mixture of 
quartz, feldspar and silvery mica ; exhibits a slight hackly 
Iracture, lamination imperfect. — From tlie tin mines, Upper 
Murray, 

1 1. 1 1. Gneiss, Cornubianite. — Mica grey and black and 
very fine-scaly, intermixed with quartz and feldspar ; appear- 
ance in cross-fracture fine-granular and laminated ; tough ; 
cleavage irregular. — Pyrenees, 

1 1. 1 2. Gneiss, Cornubianite. — Very fine-grained, lami- 
nated, soft rock, consisting principally of very fine-scaly greyish- 
white mica intermixed with little quartz and feldspathic matter ; 
spotted with small patches and alternating with bands of fine- 
scaly black mica. — Granite boundary, Kingoiver, 

11.13. Gneiss, Cornubianite. — A fine-granular mixture of 
fine-scaly black mica, quartz, and some feldspar ; cleavdge 
indistinct and uneven ; resembles in composition a highly 
micaceous granite. — Granite boundary, Mount Korong. 

1 1. 14. Gneiss, Cornubianite. — A fine-granular mixture of 
small-scaly greenish-grey mica and quartz ; might, from its 
thick-slaty or tabular cleavage be called a flagstone. — Kingower. 

11.15. Gneiss, Cornubianite. — Finely crystalline-granular 
mixture of mica, quartz and feldspar, resembling very fine- 
grained granite ; structure indistinctly laminated ; traversed by 
a small quartz vein. — From the granite boundary, Pyrenees. 

1 1. 16. Gneiss, Cornubianite. — Finely crystalline-granular 
mixture of much mica, some feldspar, quartz and apparently 
chloritic matter ; tough, with a tendency to lamination. — From 
the granite boundary, Inglewood, 

11.17. Gneiss, Cornubianite. — A very fine-granular, 
crystalline mixture of mica, quartz and feldspar ; in parts very 
micaceous; traversed by feldspathic granite veins. — From tJu 
granite boundary near Bendigo, . 

11.18. Gneiss, Cornubianite. — Very finely crystalline- 
granular compound of quartz, feldspar and some white mica, 
laminated by thin seams of very fine-scaly black mica ; similar 
in appearance .to No. 11.15, ^^^ finer-grained. — Maryborough, 

11.19. Gneiss, Cornubianite. — Mica very fine-scaly, inter- 
mixed with quartz and feldspar ; delicately laminated ; cleavage 
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very imperfect ; fracture shows fine-granular structure. — 
Twisfs Creeky near Beechworth, 

1 1. 20. Graphite-Schist. — Consists of finely laminated 
scales of graphite, with quartz and clayey matter. — Daylesford, 

1 1.2 1. Mica-Schist. — Of common character; mica black 
and white, or grey intermixed and rather small-scaly. — Robert- 
sorCs Station, Koroit Creek. 

11.22. Mica-Schist. — Of common character ; percentage of 
interlaminated quartz very small ; mica very fine-scaly. — 
Granite boundary, Kingower. 

11.23. Mica-Schist. — Fine-scaly, greyish-green mica, with 
but little interlaminated quartz ; highly concretionary. — Granite 
boundary, Kingower. 

11.24. Mica -Schist. — Of common character; poor in 
quartz; finely laminated; cleavage uneven and imperfect. — 

Yackandandah. 

11.25. Mica-Schist. — Of a plicated structure and silvery 
lustre due to scales of white mica. — Tivisfs Creek, near Beech- 
worth. 

11.26. Mica-Schist. — Consists of alternate even dark and 
light laminations ; mica fine scaly. — Twisfs Creek, near Beech- 
worth. 

T1.27. Mica-Schist. — Of reddish appearance with finely 
plicated flaky structure. — Twisfs Creek, near Beechworth. 

11.28. Mica-Schist. — Resembles No. 11.27, only more 
compact and argillaceous. — Twisfs Creek, near Beechworth. 

11.29. Mica-Schist. — Of common character; both black 
and white are present in small quantity. — From the tin mines. 
Upper Murray. 

11.30. Mica-Schist. — Of fine plumese structure; silvery 
lustre ; cleavage very irregular. — Frenchman's Creek, Balmoral. 

11. 31. Spotted Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — Of grey 
spotted appearance with satiny lustre ; cleavage even but rather 
weak.— 7a/^ Mile Creek, near Beechtvorth. 

11.32. Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — Rather finely lami- 
nated ; cleavage strong and even. — IVooragee, near Beechworth. 

11.33. Spotted Argillaceous Mica- Schist. — Lustre 
satiny ; very fine, almost indistinct lamination ; slightly spotted 
by some mineral grains. — Taylor^ s Gap^ near Beechworth. 

11.34. Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — Compact and woody 
structure ; cleavage planes smooth with a fine satiny lustre. — 
Madman's Gully, near Beechworth, 

11.35. Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — Slightly undulating 
lamination ; cleavage good but uneven ; traversed by a 
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number of small veins ; lustre satiny. — Tkvisfs Creek^ near 
Beechwortk, 

11.36. Spoited Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — Lustre 
rather dull and wavy ; contains grains or crystals of some 
black mineral; cleavage uneven. — Twisfs Creeky near Beech- 
worth. 

11.37. Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — Compact and rather 
hard ; cleavage strong and even; weak satiny lustre ; contains 
small grains of tourmaline. — Ftom the tin mines. Upper Murray, 

11.38. Chiastolite - Schist. — Cleavage of rock rather 
uneven ; chiastolite crystals small and decomposed. — Occurs as 
boulders in the drift oj Mercet^s Hill, Geelong, 

11.39. Chiastolite-Schist. — Cleavage imperfect; chiasto- 
lite crystals rather small and decomposed. — Granite boundary, 
Ararat, 

11.40. Chiastolite-Schist. — Chiastolite crystals somewhat 
distinct but small and decomposed ; character of base that of 
a micaceous mudstone ; cleavage quite imperfect. — Ingleivood. 

11. 41. Chiastolite-Schist. — Cleavage very uneven ; chias- 
tolite crystals fresh and glassy, but very attenuated. — Baynion^s 
Range, County of Dalhousie, Geological ^ sheet ^ N.IV, 

11.42. Chiastolite-Schist. — Has the character of a mud- 
stone ; chiastolite crystals small and very imperfect. — Pyrenees, 

11.43. Argillaceous Mica-Schist, Knotied Schist, 
Metamorphic Flagstone. — A compound of fine-scaly, grey 
mica and argillaceous matter, densely filled with blackish-green 
granules, supposed to be oifahlunitic character ; cleavage that 
of a flagstone. — Granite boundary, Kingower, 

11.44. Argillaceous Mica-Schist, Knotted Schist, 
Metamorphic Flagstone. — Character of rock the same as 
No. 11.43. — Granite boundary, Kingower, 

1 1.45. Argillaceous Mica-Schist, Metamorphic Schist. 
— Fine-scaly, greyish-white mica, mixed with argillaceous 
matter and presenting a porphyritic appearance, due to 
enclosed small granules and patches of extremely fine-scaly 
black mica. — Granite boundary, Kingower. 

11.46. Argillaceous Mica -Schist, Knotted Meta- 
morphic Schist. — Full of fahlunitic grains ; rather soft ; 
cleavage uneven ; traversed by quartz veins. — Granite boundary, 
Kingower, 

11.47. Argillaceous Mica -Schist, Nodular Meta- 
morphic Schist. — Rather hard ; cleavage uneven ; densely 
filled with fahlunitic grains of some size and apparently 
undecomposed. — Granite boundary^ Kingower, 
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11.48. Argillaceous Mica -Schist, Nodular Meta- 
MORPHic Schist. — A soft mudstone base, with rather even 
cleavage ; full of decomposed fahlunitic grains. — Granite 
boundary^ Kingower. 

11.49. Argillaceous Mica -Schist, Nodular Meta- 
MORPHic Schist. — Has the character of a mudstone, and is 
filled with fahlunitic grains, which being more or less removed 
by decomposition render the rock porous. — Bendigo, 

11.50. Argillaceous Mica -Schist, Nodular Meta- 
MORPHic Schist. — Rather soft ; lustre dull ; cleavage uneven ; 
full of rather large oblong grains of a fine-scaly micaceous 
character and somewhat decomposed appearance. — Granite 
boundary^ Kingower 

1 1.5 1. Argillaceous Mica -Schist, Nodular Meta- 
MORPHic Schist. — Has the character of a mudstone. The 
sparingly enclosed fahlunitic grains or concretions are more or 
less decomposed to a ferruginous substance resembling impure 
brown iron-ore; cleavage uneven. — Granite boundary^ Kingower, 

11.52. Argillaceous Mica- Schist, Nodular Meta- 
MORPHic Schist. — Character that of a soft mudstone ; full of 
small fahlunitic grains, which, being on the surface removed by 
decomposition, render the rock very porous ; cleavage imper- 
fect. — Dunolly, 

11.53. Argillaceous Mica - Schist, Nodular Meta- 
MORPHic Schist. — Shows a weak silky lustre, and encloses 
abundant fahlunitic grains; cleavage uneven. — Talbot, 

11.154. Argillaceous Mica -Schist, Nodular Meta- 
MORPHic Schist. — Very micaceous ; full of rounded granules 
that appear to be of a fine-scaly micaceous character ; cleavage 
rather perfect. — Pyrenees, 

11.55. Argillaceous Mica -Schist, Nodular Meta- 
MORPHic Schist. — Has the character of an indurated mica- 
ceous shale, and encloses abundant black, apparently micaceous 
granules, more or less affected by decomposition ; cleavage 
imperfect. — Granite boundary^ Kingower, 

£1.56. Argillaceous Mica -Schist, Nodular Meta- 
MORPHic Schist. — Similar to No. 11.55, ^^^ cleavage more 
perfect ; has the appearance of a flagstone but is too soft for 
use. — Granite boundary^ Kingower. 

11.57. Argillaceous Mica - Schist, Nodular Meta- 
MORPHic Schist. — Soft and shaly, and slightly greasy to the 
touch ; full of small ferruginous granules and concretions 
which are probably due to the decomposition of a fahlunitic 
mineral. — Granite boundary^ Bendigo. 
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11.58. Argillaceous Mica -Schist, Nodular Meta- 
MORPHic Schist. — Like a mudstooe in character; thinly 
▼eined by slightly femiginoos bands, and full of small, oblong, 
more or less decomposed granules of uncertain mineral 
character. — Pryemts. 

11.59. Argillaceous Mica - Schist, Nodular Meta- 
MORPHic Schist. — Has the character of a very soft mudstone, 
and is full of blackish granules of probably Cahlunitic character. 
—APIntyre. 

11.60. Argillaceous Mica-Schist, Spotted Metamor- 
phic Schist. — Soft-looking, but rather tough ; appears to be 
an indurated mudstone. The white spots are due to fractured 
granules of probably feldspathic character. — GraniU boundary. 
Mount Korong. 

1 1.6 1. Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — Finely laminated; in 
part micaceous on cleavage faces. — Twisfs Creek^ near Beech- 
worth. 

11.62. Argillaceous Mica-Schist, Knotted Metamor- 
phic Schist. — Lustre satiny ; structure strongly knotted ; 
cleavage very irregular^ — Buckland's Gap, near Beuhworth. 

11.63. Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — Slightly plicated; 
contains a few quartz laminations ; lustre strong satiny. — 
BucklancTs Gap, near Beechworth. 

11.64. Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — Rather soft and 
argillaceous ; contains cavities caused by the removal of some 
mineral substance. — Taylor's Gap, near Beechworth, 

11.65. Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — Of a somewhat woody 
fibrous structure and finely laminated ; lustre satiny. — Hills 
south of Wooragee, near Beechworth. 

11.66. Argillaceous Mica-Schist, Knotted Metamor- 
PHic Schist. — Similar to 11.62, only of a lighter colour. — 
Buckland's Gap, near Beechworth, 

11.67. Spotted Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — The spotted 
character is due to the presence of some black mineral ; has 
a slightly knotted appearance; lustre dull. — Tkvisfs Creek, 
near Beechworth. 

11.68. Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — Hard and rather dense; 
lamination and cleavage irregular and indefinite. — Beechworth. 

1 1.69. Spotted Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — Full of small 
mineral grains ; rather soft and clayey. — 7\vo Mile Creek, near 
Beechworth, 

11.70. Argillaceous Mica Schist. — Compact and rather 
granular ; cleavage imperfect ; lustre dull. — Buckland's Gap, 
near Beechworth, 

C 2 
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1 1.7 1. Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — Of a somewhat woody 
fibrous structure and finely laminated ; satiny lustre. — Hills 
south of Wooragee^ near Beechworth, 

11.72. Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — A granular-looking 
portion with imperfect and uneven cleavage, traversed by 
small veins, in contact with a more cleavable one ; the whole 
spangled with scales of white mica. — Taylor's Gap^ near Beech- 
worth, 

11.73. Spoited Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — Cleavage 
and lamination indistinct ; devoid of lustre and of mottled 
appearance. — Beechworth, 

11.74. Spotted Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — Compact 
and slaty ; spotted with decomposed brown prismatic crystals. 
— German Reef Maldon, 

11.75. Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — Very argillaceous and 
soapy to the touch ; cleavage strong and even ; shows well- 
marked dendrites. — Bendigo, 

11.76. Argillaceous Mica-Schist, Spotted Metamor- 
phic Schist. — Identical in appearance and character to No. 
11.60. — Granite boundary^ Mount Koron%, 

11.77. Argillaceous Mica-Schist, Mottled Metamor- 
PHic Schist. — Mottled brown and dull bluish-grey; very 
micaceous ; has the character of an indurated mudstone. — 
Pyrenees, 

11.78. Argillaceous Mica-Schist, Mottled Metamor- 
PHic Schist. — Minutely, though rather indistinctly mottled in 
yellowish-grey and brown; soft and friable; apparently a mud- 
stone slightly metamorphosed. — Pyrenees, 

11.79. Argillaceous Mica-Schist, Metamorphic Flag- 
stone. — Full of minute oblong granules, of probably fahlunitic 
character; cleavage that of flagstone and very smooth and 
even. — Sandy Creek^ near Mount Tarrangower, 

11.80. Argillaceous Mica-Schist, Metamorphic Schist. 
— Mottled and concretionary in appearance; cleavage rather 
uneven. — From the tunnel of the Mount Tarrangower 
Tunnelling Company, 

11. 81. Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — Lustre satiny, very 
fissile ; cleavage planes uneven ; in parts finely though irregu- 
larly wrinkled. — Maryborough, 

1 1.82. Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — Of the same character 
as No. 11.81 . — Maryborough, 

11.83. Metamorphic Sandstone. — Fine-grained, highly 
micaceous and concretionary. — Granite boundary^ Bendigo, 

' 11.84. Metamorphic Sandstone. — Very fine-grained, 
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quartzose, and slightly micaceous; cleavage imperfectly «laty ; 
mottled and concretionary in appearance.— 7«««^/ of Mount 
Tarrangower Tunnelling Company. 

11.85. Nodular Metamorphic Sandstone.^ Very fine- 
grained and micaceous ; full of greenish-black, rounded 
concretions, which are probably of the same fahlunitic 
character as the small granules in the metamorphic schists. — 
Granite boundary^ Kingower, 

11.86. Nodular Metamorphic Sandstone. — Very fine 
grained and highly micaceous ; full of black concretions as in 
No. 11.85. — Granite boundary, Kingower, I 

11.87. Nodular Metamorphic Sandstone. — Very fine- 
grained and micaceous; with indistinct dark-coloured concretions 
of seemingly more micaceous character than the surrounding 
base. — Granite boundary, Kingower, 

11.88. Nodular Metamorphic Sandstone. — Resembles 
an indurated sandy shale ; very fine-grained and minutely 
micaceous ; full of large concretions lighter coloured than the 
base, but apparently of the same mineral character. — Granite 
boundary, Kingawer, 

11.89. Nodular Metamorphic Sandstone. — Very fine- 
grained, argillaceous, and minutely micaceous — in part fer- 
ruginous ; densely filled with small, rounded, dark-coloured 
concretions and white or light-coloured patches. — Granite 
boundary, Bendigo, 

11.90. Metamorphic Sandstone. — Very fine-grained, 
dense, and highly micaceous. — Granite boundary , Kingawer. 

11.91. Metamorphic Sandstone.— Very fine-grained, dense, 
and quartzose ; upon the cleavage planes highly micaceous. — 
Granite boundary. Mount Korong, 

11.92. Metamorphic Sandstone (Hornfels). — Very fine- 
grained, dense, and siliceous ; full of minute grains of a greyish- 
white mineral of probably feldspathic character. — Granite 
boundary, section X, Moran^, 

11.93. Metamorphic Sandstone (Hornfels). — Very hard, 
finely crystalline-granular, and compact. — Granite boundary. 
Mount Beckworth. 

11.94. Metamorphic Sandstone (Hornfels). — Very fine- 
grained and dense ; minutely mottled by a greyish-white, 
probably feldspathic mineral ; traversed by numerous small 
strings of quartz of greasy lustre; one face in contact with 
argillaceous mica-schist. — Granite boundary, Ararat, 

11.95. Metamorphic Sandstone. — Highly quartzose; 
cleavage rather slaty ; might be called an impure quartzite- 
schist. — Loddon River, near Mount Tarrangower, 
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11.96. Metamorphic Flagstone. — An altered sandstone ; 
finely gritty in cross-fracture ; cleavage that of a flagstone and 
rather regular and even. — Specimen Gully ^ Barker^ s Creek, near 
Castlemaine. 

11.97. Metamorphic Sandstone. — Very fine-grained and 
micaceous ; rather slaty and laminated; apparently but slightly 
metamorphosed. — Granite boundary^ Kingower, 

1 1.98. Metamorphic Quartz Rock. — Fine-granular, dense, 
and hard. — Loddon River, 

1 1.99. Metamorphic Quartz Rock. — Fine-granular, dense, 
and hard. — Granite boundary^ Mount Beckuwrth, 

II. 100. Metamorphic Quartz Rock. — Very fine-granular 
and full of dark, rounded, concretionary bodies, of apparently 
micaceous character ; indistinctly laminated ; contains a few 
crystals of arsenopy rite scattered through the mass. — Granite 
boundary, Kingower. 

II. loi. Metamorphic Quartz Rock. — Identical in charac- 
ter with No. 1 1. 100, but arsenopyrite absent. — Granite boundary^ 
Inglewood. 

11. 102. Metamorphic Quartz Rock. — Rather coarsely- 
granular ; in parts slightly micaceous ; rendered laminated 
in appearance by thin granitic veins and seams of -fine-scaly 
black mica. — Granite boundary, Inglewood. 

11.103. Metamorphic Sandstone. — Altered to a dense, 
very fine-grained, light and dark quartzite. — German ReeJ, 
Maldon. 

1 1. 104. Metamorphic Sandstone. — A dense, black, granu- 
lar rock, with irregular fracture ; resembles a dense basalt. — 
Near Beechworth. 

11.105. Metamokphic Sandstone. — Very fine-grained; 
dense and homogeneous ; has an even chonchoidal fracture. — 
Kilmore, 

1 1. 106. Metamorphic Sandstone. — Composed of inter- 
mixed portions of a granular siliceous character, with very dense 
and fine-grained ones ; traversed by a thin vein of quartz. — 
Tallarook, Goulburn River, - 

Metamorphic Rocks of Upper Silurian Age. 

1 2. 1. Granulite (Leptinite, Whitestone). — A finely 
crystalline-granular, indistinctly laminated compound of white 
feldspar, quartz, and white mica, through which are abundantly 
distributed small crystals of red garnet. — Beechworth District, 

12.2. Mica-Schist.— Silvery-white mica, of radiated fan-like 
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arrangement, interlaminated with a little quartz. — Lady Frank- 
lin Hilly Bamawartha, 

12.3. Argillaceous Mica-Schist. — Very argillaceous; 
cleavage most irregular and of a somewhat splintery nature ; 
full of ferruginous bands. — Carlylc. 

12.4. Metamorphic Quartz Rock (Metamorphosed 
Shale). — Shale altered by contact with greenstone into a very 
fine-granular, apparently quite dense and homogeneous quartzite, 
showing highly ferruginous, brownish-red, and brown bands 
alternating with bands of a grey colour, the rock bearing on 
this account a close resemblance to " riband jasper." Some of 
the bands are cavernous, and one has a conglomeratic appear- 
ance, due to a kind of nodular or concretionary structure. — 
From a hill twelve miles north-east of Bendij^o. 

12.5. Metamorphic Quartz Rock (Metamorphosed 
Shale). — Of similar character to No. 12.4. —From a hill twelve 
miles north-east of Bendigp. 

12.6. Metamorphic Quartz Rock (Metamorphosed 
Shale). — Of similar character to Nos. 12.4 and 12.5, but 
slightly ferruginous and banded in very faint shades of greenish 
and yellowish-grey colour. — From a hill twelve miles north-east 
of Bendigo. 

12.7. Metamorphic Quartz Rock (Metamorphosed 
Shale). — Of similar character to No. 1 2.6, but banded structure 
(yellowish-grey and black) very distinct and some of the bands 
have a more coarsely-granular texture. — From a hill twelve miles 
north-east of Bendigo, 

12.8. Metamorphic Quartz Rock. — Distinctly fine- 
granular and densely impregnated with grains and crystals of 
decomposed feldspar, which impart to the rock a porphyritic 
appearance ; in parts slightly porous. — From between Vioiet 
Town and Seymour, 

12.9. Metamorphic Quartz Rock. — Fine-granular, com- 
pact, and tough. — Costerfield, 

12.10. Metamorphic Sandstone. — Fine-grained and highly 
micaceous ; full of irregular, small, ferruginous quartz veins, 
which, being more or less decomposed, present partly open 
fissures ; slightly laminated. — J*rom between Violet Town and 
Seymour. 
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III. 

AQUEOUS ROCKS; SEDIMENTARY 
ROCKS ; STRATIFIED ROCKS. 

The rocks comprised under this head are always regularly 
stratified — />., arranged in distinct and defined " layers," 
" beds," or " strata," of greater or less extent. They form the 
greater part of the crust of the earth, as far as the same is open 
to our inspection, and owe their origin for the most part to the 
mechanical action of water on material derived from the disin- 
tegration of pre-existing rocks (hence the term "derivative rocks" 
sometimes applied to them) and partly to chemical changes, 
either ordinary or exerted through the organic agencies of plants 
or animals. Regarding these different modes of origin we may 
therefore divide the aqueous rocks into two main divisions, 
viz — I. Mechanically-formed rocks ; and 2. Chemically-formed 
rocks; the latter include as a subdivision the organically-formed, 
or simply, organic rocks. The mechanically-formed rocks may, 
according to their texture and composition, be subdivided 
into conglomerates, breccias, sandstones, quartz rocks, shales, 
mud-stones, clay-slates, clays, and earths; whilst the chemically- 
formed rocks are represented by the various limestones, 
gypsum, coal, etc. The quartz rocks, it might perhaps be 
considered, ought more properly to have been included amongst 
the chemically-formed rocks, as their origin may have been 
partly due to chemical action ; some appear to be certainly 
of mechanical-sedimentary origin, and as there is uncertainty 
regarding others, it seemed more advisable to class them as 
" mechanically-formed." 

Nearly all these kinds of rocks occur in each of the great 
geological formations, viz. : — The Palaeozoic, or Primary ; 
the Mesozoic, or Secondary ; and the Cainozoic, or Tertiary, 
up to the Recent ; and as these formations are all represented 
in this colony, either by one or more of their main subdivision!, 
the arrangement of the specimens in the collection strictly in 
accordance with the above scheme, without any reference to 
their geological age, would have been connected with the great 
disadvantage of placing specimens from the oldest to the 
newest formations indiscriminately side by side. Some of the 
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sandstones, the quartzites, limestones, etc., of the upper 
divisions of the tertiary formation differ, for instance, neither in 
solidity, hardness, or general lithological character from those 
derived from the secondary or primary formations; in fact, 
several are quite identical in texture, composition, and appear- 
ance. In order to avoid this intermixture and to render the 
collection more instructive, a stratigraphical arrangement has 
been made subordinate to the above classification. 



PRIMARY OR PALEOZOIC ROCKS. 
Lower PALiCOzoic Silurian. 

As far as our geological knowledge of this colony extends, the 
oldest rocks as yet recognised are of silurian age. They occupy 
amongst the aqueous rocks by far the greatest area, and 
occur from sea-level up to the tops of mountains over 6000 feet 
in height. On account of the great amount of folding and 
other disturbances the strata have been subjected to (as evi- 
denced by the alternation of anticlinal and synclinal axes), often 
at very short distances apart, the whole thickness of the for- 
mation cannot be accurately determined ; Mr.Selwyn estimated 
it approximately as at least 35,000 feet. From the numerous 
fossils discovered in all parts of the series, Sir Frederick McCoy 
was enabled to subdivide the formation into lower and upper 
Silurian, corresponding as homotaxeous deposits witl'i those of 
the same designation in Great Britain and other countries. 

The lower silurian series are characterised by numerous 
typical genera and species oi graptolites^ less abundantly by a 
small crustacean hymenocariSy and rarely by siphonotreta and 
lingula. They are principally developed as the " true bottom- 
rock" in our western goldfields, and consist — as exemplified in 
the collection — of a (lithologically) little-varying series of hard, 
quartzose, gritty, and soft micaceous sandstones, slates, and 
mudstones — conglomerates, breccias, and quartz rocks being 
rather scarce, and limestones having not as yet been met with. 
Owing to the rarity or absence of such distinctive beds as these, 
and to the general similarity of character and texture prevailing 
amongst the sandstones, mudstones, and slates, as well as to 
the want of variety in the fossil forms, which are almost solely 
confined to the slates — for instance, the same genera and 
species of graptolites being met with throughout the series — no 
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means exist at present for identifying individual beds, or for 
separating this formation into groups or subdivisions. The 
general strike of the strata is nearly meridional, or from 35° 
west of north to the same east, and the dip is almost invariably 
at high angles, varying from 60° to vertical. Amongst the 
slates and argillaceous beds, true slaty cleavage is of common 
occurrence, but it frequently very nearly coincides with the 
planes of stratification or bedding— a feature which may account 
for the fact that slates which split thin enough, and have all the 
appearance of good roofing slates, are yet of not sufficient 
toughness to stand holing and trimming ; the generality break 
during the operation. The colour of the sandstones, slates, and 
mudstones varies very much, sometimes within very short dis- 
tances in the same beds. The sandstones at the surface show 
mostly different shades of grey, brown, and more rarely red; 
the slates and mudstones, shades of white, pale to dark grey, 
brown, pink, purple, blue, and more rarely black and red; 
varieties variegated, mottled, or finely banded in different 
colours are not uncommon. Admixed oxide of iron is no doubt 
the chief colouring matter of the vivid colours ; for in depth 
beneath the water-level, where the iron exists as an impregna- 
tion in the state of finely-divided bi-sulphide, or iron pyrites, 
the prevailing colours are invariably dark-grey, blue, black, and 
more rarely green. 

Similar variety and variation are also observable in the 
texture and hardness of these rocks, more especially the 
sandstones. These show all gradations from fine to coarse- 
grained and gritty, from soft and friable to very tough and hard. 
The prevalence amongst them of soft and argillaceous varieties 
is a noticeable, though unfavourable feature, as regards the 
probability of their yielding building stone of a permanently 
durable character, irrespective of another unfavourable quality, 
namely, of their being generally impregnated to a greater or 
less degree with soluble salts, which render them liable, on the 
faces exposed to the weather, to rapid exfoliation and decay. 

It has been stated that the upper silurian series rest uncon- 
formably on the lower. This statement probably refers only to 
their lithological character, as the precise lines of junction of the 
two groups have not been so nearly ascertained as to enable it 
to be stated that they are stratigraphically unconformable. The 
upper Silurian series, whilst also containing different typical forms 
oi grapiolites are in parts especially rich in genera and species of 
brachiopoda^ lamellibranchiata^ crinoidea^ tnlobiteSy starfish^ etc., 
which ally the greater extent of' the strata (according to Sir 
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Frederick McCoy) to the May Hill sandstone group, or the base 
of the upper silurian — some to the Wenlock-shale group. As 
shown on Mr. Selwyn's sketch-map of Victoria, they extend in 
great synclinal and anticlinal undulations, from a few miles 
west of Melbourne, eastward to the meridian of Wilson's 
Promontory. The striking differences in general litho- 
logical character and mode of stratification between the two 
series are noticeable in the facts, that rubbly or indurated 
and highly fractured argillaceous shales — rare or quite 
absent in the lower — are very abundant in the upper, and the 
beds of the latter strike but rarely meridional, and dip generally 
at low angles, from 20® to 40° being frequently observable. 
As regards building stones, roofing slates, flagstones, etc., their 
scarcity in this series is still more conspicuous than in the lower 
Silurian. Limestones of excellent quality occur at Lilydale,* 
Waratah Bay,* and near the Tyers River in Gippsland. 
Bands of nearly white, somewhat slaty, saccharoidal marble 
and grey sub-crystalline limestones occur interbedded with 
the slates at Limestone Creek, head of the Murray; 
unfortunately they are full of thin yellow seams which 
deteriorate their commercial value. Several fnasses of encrinital 
limestone* occur in the valley of the Thomson River in Gipps- 
land, and one near the Delatite River five miles westerly from 
Mansfield. A striking similarity of lithological character exists 
between these, and, though far apart, they are in the same belt 
of rock-bands. On examination it was found that they are in 
reality portions of lenticular shaped beds of limestones, of 
limited extent, intercalated with the ordinary upper silurian 
rocks. These deposits were probably formed by colonies of 
marine organisms occupying limited portions of the sea-bed dur- 
ing the deposition of the upper silurian rocks, and being 
subsequently covered, indurated, and folded with the rest of 
the silurian rocks. 

With regard to its mineral capabilities, the silurian, as a 
whole, is the most important rock formation to the gold miner, 
on account of its containing the matrix of the gold in the 
countless number of veins, lodes, or reefs of quartz that 
traverse it. These reefs vary from less than i inch to above 
100 feet in thickness, whilst their longitudinal extent ranges 
from less than 100 feet to several miles. Their mean strike is, 
in the lower silurian series, generally conformable to that of the 
strata ; reefs that cross the latter being very scarce (Taradale 
and Stawell are the chief localities where cross reefs occur — 

•fl .III! I 

* See q)ecimeiu resting against W. end wall of Gallciy. 
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one at the latter place being celebrated for its richness in gold). 
In the uppei silurian there are more exceptions to this rule ; 
and it must also be remarked that this series is not by far as 
rich in genuine quartz reefs, and those found — though in the 
average, perhaps, richer in gold per ton of stone — are not as 
thick and persistent as those of the lower series. The greater 
amount of quartz-gold produced by upper silurian districts 
comes from irregular blocks and veins that traverse or are 
closely associated with dykes of diorite-greenstone, as men- 
tioned in the description of this rock. Regarding the dip or 
underlay of the reefs, it varies at all angles between nearly 
horizontal and vertical, and in most cases not only coincides 
with the direction of dip of the strata, />., either east or 
westward, but its angle is often so nearly identical with that of 
the latter as to impart to the reefs the appearance of inter- 
stratified deposits. If it were not for the frequency of lateral 
branches — " leaders " — ^joining the main bodies at all angles, 
both at their hanging and foot walls, they would in reality have 
to be considered as " layers " or interbedded deposits ; but, as 
it is, they represent in these cases so-called " layer— or bedded 
lodes." 

Another feature of importance is that many reefs show 
from the surface downwards an endlong dip, or a dip in strike 
either north or southward, sometimes in both directions, 
whence follow an expansion in depth. The so-called " block 
reefs " in longitudinal extent show frequent contractions, and in 
horizontal section seem to consist of a series of lenticular-shaped 
blocks, frequently of considerable thickness in the centre, 
and connected at longer or shorter distances by either thin 
veins of quartz or only ferruginous clay-casings. Each block 
dips at a certain angle, rarely at right angles, either north or 
south of the line of strike, and as a rule the blocks of each 
reef, and of all the reefs in a district, show the same direction 
of dip, northward being the most frequent. The expression 
often used by our miners, **that it requires a shaft of a 
certain depth, either north or south of an outcrop, to 
strike the *cap' of a reef," refers to this feature, and will 
thus be easily understood. Some of these blocks show 
one well-defined wall, but on the other they break up 
into, a number of spurs, which usually cut out at short 
distances in the country rock. A peculiar and interesting 
occurrence are the so-called "saddle reefs*' as especially well 
exemplified in Bendigo. Mr. E. J, Dunn describes* these reefs 

* Report on the Etendigo Gold-field. 
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as follows: — *• These are bodies of quartz of lenticular form 
that are bent over the axial lines, both anticlinal and 
synclinal, but only to a moderate extent are they found along 
the synclinals. On the course of the anticlinal axes they 
are largely developed, the superficial transverse section 
of the reefs over * centre country'* often amounting to 400 
or more superficial feet. They extend continuously along 
the axes for miles, thickening out or diminishing in size 
as they are traced along ; they occur conformably with the 
bedding in a general way, and have the same beds 
bounding them for great distances; they * pitch 't with the 
pitch of the strata, and they also ' dip ' with the strata, though 
the continuation of the quartz with the * dip ' is not so extendtd 
as with the * pitch.' The extensions east and west of the 
* centre country * of the quartz downwards from the saddle- 
reefs are known as 'legs.' The legs often thin out rapidly in 
the form of a wedge ; in some cases they extend to a depth of 
300 feet or more below the * saddle-reefs,' as in the North 
Johnson's mine, etc., but as a rule they seldom exceed 100 
feet in depth below the cap of the * saddle-reef.' The joint 
between the beds or * back ' often continues well defined for 
considerable distances beyond where the quartz ceases ; such 
joints are commonly known as * channels.' The ' legs ' are 
seldom more than 3 feet to 4 feet across. Like the ' saddle- 
reefs,' of which they form a part, they frequently extend for 
very considerable distances with the strike of the rocks ; they 
are conformable to the strata, lying between the bedding 
planes. The * legs ' are simply the thinner continuation of the 
quartz downward from the * saddle-reef.' Most are on the east 
side of * centre country.' These 'saddle-reefs ' are notable for 
recurring in depths one below the other. In the Lazarus there 
are no less than 24 of these reefs from the surface to the 
2,200 feet level, 13 of which are profitably auriferous." The 
mode of occurrence of the gold in reefs can be brought under 
the following main heads : — 

1. The metal is equally distributed throughout the whole 
thickness and extent of the reef. This seems to be the rarest 
occurrence. Generally richer and poorer places alternate, 
especially where the thickness of the reef changes, the con- 
tracted portions being mostly richer than the wider ones ; but 
the contrary also being the case, in a marked manner in some 
reefs, no rule can be established in this respect. 

2. It exists in irregular larger and smaller patches, both in 

* The anticlinal axis of country roclc 1 Dip in strike. 
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strike and dip, throughout the reef. More frequent than the 
former. 

3. It occurs most frequently in so-called ** shoots," />., in 
stripe or band-like areas or portions of the reef of various 
widths, which dip at various angles, either north or southward 
in strike ; rarely at right angles to the latter. Both the width 
and angle of dip of the shoots usually vary but little in each 
individual case, thus allowing tolerably accurate calculations to 
be made as to the depth at which a shaft, for instance, situated 
some distance from its outcrop, ought to strike such a shoot in 
the direction of its dip. 

4. A not uncommon case, especially in strong reefs, is that 
the auriferous portions, either irregular patches or shoots, 
occupy only a certain width along the hanging or foot walls, 
more rarely along both walls, whilst the remainder of the reef 
is barren. Some exceptional cases have also been observed, 
however, of the gold being confined to a certain width in the 
centre of strong reefs, the quartz along both walls proving 
worthless. Most of these occurrences form structural features 
of the respective reefs, inasmuch as the gold-bearing portions 
represent separate bands, divided by thin black casings from 
the rest. 

Touching the depth to which the gold extends in our reefs, 
the hypothesis advanced by high authority in the early days of 
the goldfields, namely, "that the metal would be found to 
quickly decrease in quantity, and entirely to disappear at a 
limited depth," has, fortunately for the prosperity of our quartz- 
mining industry, proved in the main incorrect. It would 
now seem as if some of our auriferous reefs exist to unlimited 
depths in the silurian strata, and that the limit to mining 
will be reached, when the increased cost and difficulty in 
working to great depths, render the mines unprofitable. 
That the quartz becomes, in the average, poorer in gold 
with increasing depth from the surface seems, however, to be 
the case in a great number of our deep mines, though excep- 
tions of an actual improvement are not wanting.* In fact, in 
many deep mines, profitable working is at present only carried 
on by great economy and improvements in the system of 
mining and the machinery, especially that for crushing the 
quartz, combined with the gold-saving appliances ; and last, 
though not least, by the saving and treatment of the auriferous 
pyrites — iron, arsenical, and magnetic pyrites — ores which 
generally appear at or beneath the water level, and seem to 

* Bendigo for instance. 
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increase in quantity in depth, whilst the free gold gradually 
decreases. 

Except in gold, the Silurian rocks, as far as experience goes, 
are strikingly poor in ore-deposits of other metals. Of silver 
there are only a few occurrences known — comparatively poor 
impregnations — in several auriferous quartz reefs at St. Amaud, 
the ore consisting of chlorobromide above, and probably of 
sulphide^ or sulph-arsenide of silver beneath the water-level. 
Copper occurs impregnated in many quartz reefs in the form 
oi copper pyrites^ and also as native copper 2X Lothair, Clunes, 
etc., but too scantily to be of any value. Only one massive 
lode of this ore, near the surface i>artly converted into oxide^ 
carbonates^ and native copper^ has as yet been discovered in 
upper Silurian rocks in the valley of the Thomson River, 
Gippsland. This lode, which is from 4 to 8 feet thick, stands 
in immediate connection with a diorite-dyke, and having by 
trial yielded from 12 to 18 per cent, of copper in the average, 
it ought to prove profitable to work, though its position in the 
midst of a steeply mountainous district renders carriage very 
expensive. Lead has not as yet been found in special deposits, 
but occurs 2& galena in most auriferous quartz reefs. Its presence 
is considered a favourable sign for gold. Iron, in the form of 
micaceous and brown iron-orcy principally the latter, abounds in 
irregular patches and impregnations; but regular strong 
deposits worth working are, up to the present, not known in 
these rocks. The only metal, next to gold, found in quantity 
to be of commercial value is antimony. This occurs as grey 
sulphide y mostly converted into oxide near the surface, in strong 
veins and larger and smaller pockets, partly and more fre- 
quently associated with auriferous quartz reefs (Heathcote, 
Whroo and Ringwood) ; the upper Silurian rocks having 
hitherto proved the most prolific. 



Upper PALiEozoic Rocks. 



DEVONIAN, CARBONIFEROUS, AND PERMIAN. 

The specimens placed under this head are collected from 
strata that occur in widely-separated, more or less isolated 
patches of larger and smaller area, over a range of country 
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extending from the Glenelg near the west, to the Snowy River • 
near the east boundary of the colony. From Mr. Selwyn's 
observations,! to whom the above classification is due, we 
learn as follows: — ''The grouping of the several patches 
of strata as * upper palaeozoic * must be considered to 
a certain extent as provisional, as, though some are 
certainly referable to that period, others may have eventually 
to be classed as * lower mesozoic* So much is certaiti, that 
they are intermediate in age between the upper silurian on the 
one hand and the mesozoic 'carbonaceous' or coal-bearmg 
rocks on the other, which latter almost certainly rest on them 
under the greater part of the Gippsland plains from Hayfield 
and Mewburn Park to Rosedale, Sale, Stratford, Lake 
Wellington, etc. They are chiefly developed to the westward 
in the Grampians, and in the Sierra or Victoria and Dundas 
Ranges, and to the eastward in a country extending from a 
little north of Port Albert through Ben Cruachan and Mount 
Wellington, whence they probably also extend in outlying 
patches across the Great Dividing Range to the valley of the 
DeviFs River. Other smaller patches or * outliers' occur 
throughout the intervening central portion of the colony — at 
Bacchus Marsh and Ballan ; on the eastern part of the Mount 
Macedon Ranges ; on the Coliban, near Kyneton ; on the 
Wild Duck Creek, near Heathcote ; and on tributaries of the 
Upper Goulburn, near Mansfield ; also at Mount Tambo, on 
the head waters of the Mitta Mitta. 

The lithological character of the different beds, and the 
general physical aspect and prevailing colour of the formation, 
bear a very close resemblance to those of the lower carboni- 
ferous and Devonian formations of Britain. In the western 
part of the colony a thickness of upwards of 2,000 feet is 
exposed to the precipitous escarpments of the Grampians, 
Mount Sturgeon, Mount Abrupt, and the eastern face of the 
Victorian Ranges. The lithological character of the series, as 
exhibited in the Grampians, is strictly arenaceous — massive 
thick-bedded sandstones with bands of sandy flags, but no slaty 
or shaly beds. Considerable variations occur in texture and 
composition, from very hard siliceous grit and quartz rocks, 
with included pebbles of white quartz (as at Mount Talbot, 
Mount Arapiles. and the Black Range), to hard and soft, fine- 

* *' Mr. A. W. Howitt regards the Snowy River porphyries as a great volcanic sheet, 
resting on a lower palaeozoic foundation ; and being prooably of lower devonian age." 

t "Notes on the Physical Geography, Geology, and Mineralogy of -Victoria."— Inttr- 
colonial Exhibition Essays, 1866. 
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grained freestones. The prevailing colours are shades of 
whitish-brown, reddish- brown, and white ; rarely brick-red. 
Much cross stratification or false-bedding is observable; but 
the whole formation has a general westerly dip, at rather low 
angles, giving a gentle slope to the faces of the hills in that 
direction, whilst to the eastward the beds terminate abruptly in 
bold rocky escarpments, and almost vertical cliffs, several 
hundred feet in height. In the Dundas and Black Ranges the 
dip of the beds is reversed, or to the eastward, indicating a 
synclinal axis between those hills and the Grampians, Sierra, 
and Victoria Ranges. In some places the beds are seen to 
rest directly on granite, whilst in others they rest on the 
upturned and denuded edges of the silurian strata. At Mount 
Sturgeon, the southern end of the Grampians, several quarries 
have been opened, from which * freestone ' of excellent quality 
can be obtained in, unlimited quantity. The cost of transport, 
however, from such a remote district, prevents its use in Mel- 
bourne, although in many respects it is perhaps the best freestone 
yet found in Victoria. At one time, large quantities of stone 
were raised from similar beds about twenty-five miles west of 
Melbourne, near Bacchus Marsh,* and used in the construction of 
several public buildings in Melbourne ; but various reasons p»*e- 
vented its further use. {See note to specimen No. 21.8.) In 
several of the localities above enumerated, thick masses of 
conglomerate are associated with the sandstone. They occur 
generally towards the base of the series, and are composed of 
a very irregular aggregation of rounded pebbles, and occasionally 
angular, or sub-angular, fragments of all sizes of granite, green- 
stone (diorite), various porphyrites, hard slates, gritty sandstone, 

* The Bacchus Marsh sandstones, described provisionally under the head of " upper 
paUeozoic rocks," mtist now be considered of triassic or lower mesozoic age, owing to 
further discoveries of palsontological evidence. In reeard to the mas.ses of conglomerates 
associated with the sandstone beids at the above locality, at Wild Duck Creek, and else- 
where, Mr. Selwyn describes the^ arrangement and chjuacter of the materials as being 
suggestive of a marine glacial action, although, he remarks, no grooved or ice-scratched 
pebbles had been found. ^ However, these have now been found in abundance, also 
erratics, some being of considerable size, and patches of striated bed-rock, all of which 
prove Indisputably the glacial origin of the beds. The indiscriminate arrangement of the 
materials forming the conglomerate would sug^jcst their origin being due to deposition 
from the breaking up or melting of icebergs, in some sea or lake. Jt is quite possible 
that the Wild Duck Creek conglomerates may be of the same age as those near Bacchus 
Marsh, but in the absence of paUeontoIogical evidence they have been provisionally 
referred to the Uppier Palaeozoic series. Althot^gh gold may exist in them, owing to the 
nature of their origin, it is not probable that it will do so in pavable quantities. When 
worked for that metal at Reid's Creek, Woobhed Creek, and El Dorado, they yielded 
beautiful pebbles of agate, jasper, etc., besides many species of gem stones (mcluding. 
diamonds). Some other localities may be mentioned— Wahgunyah, Rutherglen, the 
Springs, Wooragee, Tarrawingee. Baddaginnie, about four miles east of Gordons, near 
Egerton, etc. See specimens of conglomerate, Nos. 15. i, 15.2, 15.3, 15.4, 15.5; sandstones, 
aobZy2o.3, ax.8. 
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grey quartz rock, and quartz. These pebbles or fragments are 
imbedded either in a soft, sometimes earthy, mass, showing 
little or no trace of stratification, as at Darley, near Bacchus 
Marsh ; or are interspersed in a thinly-stratified sandy shale, 
as at the point where the road from Bendigo to Lancefield 
crosses the Wild Duck Creek. (iS^^ specimen 15. i.) They 
more commonly occur in hard cemented masses,* as on the 
Mount Macedon * conglomerate range ;* in the valley of the 
Howqua, near Mansfield ; at Ben Cruachan and the Avon 
River Ranges, Gippsland ; on the Macalistcr, near Mewburn 
Park and Mount Tambo. From Mount Macedon eastwards, 
and especially near Mansfield and in the Gippsland localities, 
greater variations in the general character, colour, and com- 
position of the beds occur than is observed in the more 
western outcrops ; and I am inclined to think that the Bacchus 
Marsh, Ballan, and Grampian beds are newer than any we 
have in the eastern districts. A few extracts from notes made 
at some of the localities named will afford the best idea of their 
general character : — Mount Tambo, about 3,800 feet above th^ 
sea, shows thick masses of purple quartzose grit, coarse 
conglomerate, and soft, fine-grained, yellowish, micaceous 
shales, with numerous indistinct impressions of plants ; dip 
south 15° west at 50° to 60°. The base of Mount Tambo, on 
the north side, consists of gneissose schist and feldspar porphyry. 
At the Avon River, above junction of Valentia Creek, we find 
yellow and brownish-red, coarse-grained sandstones, and 
micaceous freestones with numerous impressions of plants. 
Very good specimens of lepidodendton are found here ; also 
other vegetable impressions not sufficiently distinct to be 
determined. These plant beds are underlaid in this locality 
by a great thickness of purple-red, rubbly, and nodular shales, 
interstratified with hard, fine-grained, purple-red or light claret- 
coloured sandstones. The faces of the sandy beds are almost 
always covered with mica in large scales. Near Mansfield, to 
the north-west, at Mount Battery, precisely similar beds with 
impressions of plants occur, also underlaid, as on the Avon, by 
thick beds of coarse conglomerate. The average dip of the 
beds is generally under 30°, and in some places, as at Iguana 
and Moitun Creeks, where they are exposed in cliffs 250 to 
300 feet in height, they are quite horizontal. On the Freestone 
Creek, near Bushy Park, whitish-brown freestone, with purple 

* These conglomerates must not be confused with those of undoubted glacial origin 
mentioned in note on page 80. 
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and dark- blue and brown micaceous shales, were observed ; 
and, associated with them, greenish-coloured rubbly, calcareous 
bands, closely resembling the * cornstones ' of the old red 
sandstone series, to which also the whole formation bears a 
striking resemblance. With the exception of traces of copper 
in the shales on the Devil's River, near Mansfield, and of thin 
veins of micaceous iron-ore in the sandstones of the Grampians, 
no minerals of economic value have as yet been found in any 
part of the series of these rocks; neither do they present 
indications of quartz reefs or other mineral lodes. The 
occurrence of gold in the conglomerates derived from the 
quartz-veins of the silurian rocks on which they are deposited 
is an interesting and still undetermined question. Several 
analyses have been made of quartz taken from the conglomerates 
— in one instance from a place on the Werribee, where the 
quartz had clearly been derived from the denuded surface of a 
Silurian quartz- vein ; but neither in this, nor in any other 
instance, was even a trace of gold detected, and, as might be 
expected, no alluvial or other gold deposits have been dis- 
covered within any area of Victoria exclusively occupied by 
these rocks. Mount Tambo, Avon River (Gippsland), 
Mansfield, and Bacchus Marsh are the only localities where 
fossil plants have yet been found, an^ in two only of the.se, 
viz., Avon River and Bacchus Marsh, are the specimens 
sufficiently perfect to be clearly identified ; from the former 
Upidodeiidron^ and from the latter cydopieris* or gangamopteris 
hngifolius (McCoy), the former certainly palaeozoic, the latter 
probably triassic or lower mesozoic. No fossils of any kind 
have been found in the Grampian beds, and not a trace of 
fossil animals in any part of the arenaceous and argillaceous 
parts of the series. This apparent scarcity of fossils may, 
however, in a great measure be due to the hitherto but cursory 
and partial examination these strata have been subjected to. 
The position in the series of the upper palaeozoic fossiliferous 
limestone, which occurs in isolated patches — for instance, at 
Buchan (where it contains galena deposits), Bindi, etc., in 
eastern Gippsland — has not been satisfactorily determined. 
The small patch near Bindi would, however, appear to be 
above the plant-bearing sandstones and conglomerates of 
Mount Tambo, and, if so, would indicate that the latter are 

* T>^\txisaa»A.tmni[amoPttri» of triassic or lower mesozoic age. The following have 
also been identified : — G» angusti/clia (McCoy) ; G, s^tulata (Bf cCoy) ; G. obliqnA 
McCoyX 
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older than the true European palaeozoic coal-measures, which, 
so far as is known at present, do not exist in Victoria." 



Secondary or Mesozoic Rocks. 

In the Intercolonial Exhibition Essay of 1866, and some of 
his reports, Mr. Selwyn makes the following observations about 
these rocks : — 

"They extend over an area of close upon 4,000 square miles 

in three distinct and separate districts, viz.: — 

Miles. 
Western Port to Cape Patterson, Welshpool, and the La 

Trobe River, near Traralgon Ii75i 

The Gellibrand River and Cape Otway to the Barrabool 

Hills and Indented Heads 1,882 

The junction of the Wannon and Glenelg Rivers, and 
neii*hbourhood of Casterton, Digby, Merino, and 
v^oieraine. • • ••• ••• ... ... ... ... 3^9 

They include all the known coal-bearing rocks of Victoria, and 
it is probable that these extend eastward, under a great part of 
the Gippsland plains, south of a line drawn from near Hayfield 
to I^ke Wellington, but cannot be seen on the surface, on 
account of being thickly overlaid, as at Bellarine and Queens- 
cliff, by tertiary rocks and recent alluvial deposits. Their 
thickness seems to be at least 5,000 feet. Very few sections 
have as yet been found that show clearly the relation of this 
'carbonaceous formation to the older strata on which it 
rests. In a few instances it is clearly seen to have been 
deposited on granite, the detritus of which, not much water- 
worn, enters largely into the composition of some of the beds. 
In one case, in the valley of the La Trobe River, near Traral- 
gon, it is found resting on the upturned edges of the auriferous 
Silurian rocks, and the lower beds of the * carbonaceous ' for- 
mation consist of thick masses of brecciated agglomerate of 
small angular fragments of rock, apparently derived from the 
subjacent silurian strata. A great similarity in general mineral 
and lithological character obtains throughout these rocks in the 
several districts. Alternating masses of hard and soft, thick- 
bedded sandstones and argillaceous shales occur in all parts of 
the series, and occasionally thin bands of hard, grey or brown 
calcareous rock are met with ; but there are no distinctive or 
characteristic groups of beds that would render their co-ordina- 
tion possible in widely- separated localities. The prevailing 
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colour of the strata, especially of the sandy beds, is a dull 
greenish-grey, occasionally passing into brown. The shales are 
commonly dark grey, or almost black. Not unfrequently por- 
tions of large branches or trunks of trees are met with, 
horizontally embedded. The formation does not, apparently, 
contain any metallic minerals, except iron, in the form of con- 
cretionary nodules of clay iron-ore (carbonate of iron) and 
brown hematite, but these have not, as yet, been found in 
sufficient quantity to be economically valuable. Iron pyrites 
occurs also, often strongly impregnated, generally in the black 
shales, and it is an interesting fact that a sample of such pyrites 
assayed at the Geological Survey laboratory yielded at the rate 
of 6 dwts. 1 8 grs. of gold per ton. Calcite is met with both in 
veins and as thin coatings on the faces of the joints. The 
average dip of the beds does not exceed 20*, and they are 
often horizontal over considerable areas. In the vicinity 
of Geelong the sandstone has been extensively quarried 
and used in the construction of most of the larger public 
and private buildings in that city. Like the upper 
palaeozoic* freestones from Bacchus Marsh, these also are 
found to be locally much impregnated with saline matter, 
which, on exposure to the weather, effloresces on the surface of 
the stone, causing rapid exfoliation and decay. The character 
of the strata generally indicates that they have been formed in 
shallow water, under the influence of strong and constantly 
varying currents, giving rise to much diagonal and wedge- 
shaped stratification or * false ' bedding. The general litho- 
logical character of the Cape Patterson beds, for instance, may 
be gleaned from the following brief description (report of 
December, 1853): — They consist of a series of thick-bedded, 
rather soft, coarse, and fine-grained, very feldspathic sand- 
stones, grits and brecciated conglomerates, of various shades of 
brown, yellow, and greenish-grey, dependent on the state of 
oxidation of the iron forming the colouring matter. These 
beds are apparently formed from the detritus of granite and 
trappean rocks, and often contain fragments of feldspar 
crystals. The weathered faces of the beds present everywhere 
a network of veins composed of hard, sandy ironstone, or 
carbonate of lime, as well as numerous large and small ferru- 
ginous, sandy nodules and concretions. These veins and 
nodules, being much harder than the surrounding rock, have 
resisted the denuding action of the atmosphere and the waves, 
and are now left standing out in all directions, giving the beds 

* Mesoxoic 
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a very rough, uneven and fractured appearance. In the Cape 
Otway District the strata show very similar characters, accord- 
ing to Mr. Charles Wilkinson's report of 1866. The only 
fossil animal yet discovered in any part of the Victorian 
'carbonaceous' rocks is a species of Unto* (named Unto 
Dacombii hy Professor McCoy), found in J859, whilst sinking 
for coal, in the Wannon District Specimens of Sphenopteris^ 
Pecopteris^ZamtteSy and Taniopttris^ are found in the same beds, 
as also in all the other districts in which the coal-rocks occur. 
Sphenopteris and Taniopieris Daintreei are, according to Mr. 
Charles Wilkinson, especially abundant in the Cape Otway 
District. The physical character of the country in which the 
mesozoic carbonaceous rocks occur is very varied. In some 
areas there are densely timbered hills and valleys ; in others, 
fine undulating downs, clothed with rich grass, and scarcely 
any timber; or low flat country, coveied with varieties of 
coarse grass, heather, grass-tree, stunted gums, and clumps and 
patches of gum-scrub. This latter character is, however, due 
to the presence of overlying newer tertiary deposits, that com- 
monly form a poor sandy soil. Where they are not so over- 
laid, the soil is generally deep and exceedingly fertile, as on the 
Barrabool Hills, in the valley of the Wannon, and in parts of 
the Western Port and Cape Otway Ranges. As timber-pro- 
ducing districts, and in variety of vegetation, the two last-named 
are probably unsurpassed by any in the colony. 

In all the areas occupied by this formation, seams of coal 
have been found, but they are apparently not confined to any 
particular part of the series. The quality of the coal varies 
greatly. Ordinary brown coal, bright jet coal, that will not soil 
the fingers, and good bituminous coal have all been observed." 
Coal seams are being worked near Korrumburra, at Hazlewood 
in the Moe District, near Mirboo, Boolara, Traralgon, etc., 
some of which afford coal of good quality and well adapted 
for steaming purposes, and now used on the Victorian 
railways. Their thickness ranges from a few inches to probably 
at the most 4j^ feet, and in many instances they are only of 
limited extent. 

As an interesting and valuable result of prospecting in the 
carbonaceous district south of the Moe, Gippsland, may be 
mentioned the discovery at Stockyard Creek of richly auriferous 
drift and quartz reefs, in a small irregular area of silurian rocks, 
exposed within the carbonaceous formation, in which latter 
small seams of coal occur in close neighbourhood to the gold 
workings. 

* Another species found Unto MurrAyi (McCoy). 
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The following are the analyses of some of the Gippsland 
coals* by Mr. J. Cosmo Newbery : — 
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Rocks of the Tertiary or Cainozoic and Recent Period. 

The rock formations of the tertiary, including the recent 
period, whether regarded in their economical, physical, 
or geological aspects, occupy by far the most prominent 
place in Victorian geological history. Strata of sedimen- 
tary or volcanic origm, referable to some section of tertiary 
or recent time, occupy probably fully one-half, or over 
40,000 square miles, of the surface of Victoria, forming deposits 
from a mere capping to over 300 feet thick. They are found 
resting unconformably on all the older formations, igneous and 
stratified, and range from sea-level to elevations of over 4,000 
feet. They include groups of strata of earth, loam, sand, clay, 
gravel, conglomerate, breccia, ferruginous and calcareous sand- 
stone and grit, hard quartz rocks, marble and other kinds of 
limestone, and various volcanic products, each of which has 
its more or less distinctive geological, palaeontological, or 
mineral character, indicating it to be truly representative of 
the recognised eocene, miocene, pliocene, or pleistocene 
(including recent) deposits of Europe and other countries; 
the terms being applied here, however, simply to denote 
lower, middle, upper, and recent tertiaries, rather than exact 

* See specimens in wall cases Nos. 302 and 203 on ground floor north wall. 
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synchronism with European beds, or any ascertained relative 
percentage of living and extinct forms in their fossil contents. 
The oldest beds, probably upper eocene, occur on the east 
shore of Port Phillip Bay, resting on granite and mesozoic 
carbonaceous rocks. Very fine collections of fossils, now in the 
National Museum, have been procured from them. The beds 
are chiefly composed of blue clays and marls, with septarian- 
limestone nodules and selenite, and generally closely resemble 
the eocene strata of the Hampshire and London basins. The 
miocene division is chiefly represented in the marine tertiaries, 
extending from the western boundary of the colony to the 
east shore of Port Phillip Bay, being well exposed in the coast 
cliffs and river banks, and occurring sometimes, as at the 
Muddy Creek, near Hamilton, upwards of forty miles inland. 
Its upper subdivisions also occupy a long, narrow strip of coast 
country, nowhere, however, exceeding sixteen miles in width, 
between Wilson's Promontory and Cape Howe, and form cliffs, 
on the northern shores of the Gippsland Lakes, and on some 
of the rivers flowing into them. From the mouth of Spring 
Creek to the Bird Rock, fourteen miles south of Geelong, 
they are exposed in the fine cliff" sections, reaching a thickness 
of 260 feet, the sequence of the beds being as follows : — 

Upper Miocene. 

80 feet : Hard, thin-bedded, sandy limestone (the calcareous portion 
consisting almost entirely of fossils), the probable equivalent 
of the Mount Gambier series, described by the Rev. Julian 
Woods. 

Middle Miocene. 

80 feet : Soft, brown, sandy clay, 

30 feet : Brown, blue, and yellow sandy clays, containing abundance 
of gypsum. 

I foot : Very bard crystalline sandstone. 

5 feet : Brown sandstone, containing abundance of gypsum. 
10 feet : Blue marl, containing septaria, gypsum, and iron pyrites. 

8 feet : Friable thin sandstone, with thin bands of gypsum. 

Lower Miocene. 

I foot : Very hard band of crystalline sandstone. 
17 feet : Soft brown sandstone, with thin bands of harder material. 
20 feet : Thin-bedded brown sandstone. 

8 feet : Blue and grey friable sandstone. 

Clearly antecedent in date to the upper and middle miocene 
are the so-called " lower drifts " — occurring near Steiglitz, at 
the Golden River, Tea-Tree Creek, the Upper Moorabool, 
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Parwan Greek, Bacchus Marsh, and Ballan — which, though in 
many respects quite similar in character to the real older gold- 
drift, and in places actually forming the bottom or floor of it, • 
have not as yet proved, nor are perhaps likely to prove, 
productive in gold. 

The deposits of pliocene and recent age, both of marine 
and fresh-water origin, have a far wider surface-range than 
the older marine tertiary deposits ; they cover these all 
along the eastern seaboard, and occupy also the vast extent of 
the Lower Murray Plains. But besides this what renders them 
the most important divisions of the period is the fact that they 
embrace the auriferous drifts, the determination of whose 
payable range is a matter of the utmost consequence as affect- 
ing the probable extent and productiveness of the goldfields. 
During the progress of the geological survey it was 
clearly established that there are at least three distinct 
periods of deposition ; the earliest not older than pliocene, 
whilst the newest is probably due to causes still fn operation. 
In absence of satisfactory palseontological evidence, these 
three drift-deposits have provisionally been classed as older 
pliocene, newer pliocene, and post-pliocene, including recent; 
or as lower, middle, and upper gold-drifts. The mode of rela- 
tion of these three drifts in some of our most important 
goldfields to more or l^ss extensive streams of newer basalt- 
lava would seem to afford a ready means of distinguishing at 
least between the first two (lower and middle) and the upper 
gold-drifts; for the former, being older than the lava, are 
covered by it, whilst the latter, being more recent, in places 
actually overlie the lava. However, besides this distinction 
being only of local application, there are also exceptions to the 
above relations in the neighbourhood of basaltic craters and 
points of eruption that were more recently active — for instance, 
at Mounts Franklin, Buninyong, Warrenheip, etc. Though 
most of the lava-flows discharged from these volcanic vents 
(the latter show at least four flows) are no doubt older than the 
upper gold-drift ; still some are certainly more recent, as they 
have been poured into valleys filled with this drift. A fine 
instance of this is exhibited at Yandoit, near Mount Franklin. 
Although associated basaltic flows do not therefore in all cases 
present a sure guide for identifying any of the three drifts, each 
of the latter can, however, be easily recognised by special 
characteristics of its mass, relative position, and other circum- 
stances, as the following description will show : — 
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I. THE OLDER PLIOCENE, OR LOWER GOLD-DRIFT. 

The special character of this drift is that its gravelly portion 
is principally composed of quartz pebbles or boulders, which, 
as well as the gold contained in it, are perfectly rounded or 
water-worn. Although it is in some places — as, for instance, 
in the White Hills at Bendigo, the Loddon valley hills, etc. — 
well arranged according to size — i.e., from small to large, from 
the top downward — still it is more frequently observed that 
though the coarsest— the real boulder-drift — lies at the bottom, 
the superincumbent portion is variously composed in different 
localities. In our western goldfields — Ballarat, Castlemaine, 
Avoca, etc. — it consists of layers of sand and clay, of sandy and 
clayey, coarse and fine gravel, and where filling deep valleys 
and carrying the present surface drainage channels, beds of real 
drift-sand are not unfrequent. In the large deposits of this drift 
discovered on the Tangil River, Gippsland, the pebble drift, or 
rounded quartz-gravel, is only a few feet thick, but covered in 
places by over loo feet in thickness of an indurate'd, yellow or 
brown, very arenaceous clay, which so closely resembles the 
soft, yellow, silurian sandstone — the rock-bottom of the district 
— that, except for its horizontal bedding, and the absence in it 
of small quartz-veins that are always present in the true bottom- 
rock, it might be easily mistaken for the latter. 

The predominating colours of this drift are either white or 
brown, or white and brown mottled, whilst the bottom layer or 
washdirt is often rich in a black carbonaceous clay, or shows a 
covering of this clay, in which remnants of trees — as branches, 
roots, trunks, leaves, seedvessels, etc., all more or less car- 
bonised, or sometimes wholly or partially converted into iron 
pyrites — are often found enclosed. In some places beds of real 
lignite, or brown coal, have also been found above the wash- 
dirt. Layers of hard ferruginous conglomerate {see specimens 
in the collection), from a few inches to several feet in thick- 
ness, and requiring blasting operations in working, are hardly 
ever absent, especially near the bottom of the de|)Osit, and a 
peculiar, extremely hard and dense siliceous cement — a real 
quartzite — is sometimes observed in cakes near and at the top 
along basalt escarpments, or where the drift deposit is exposed 
near basalt-flows. The fact that these cement cakes, which are 
often many feet thick, do not extend beneath the basalt, but 
.occur only where the drift was exposed to the atmosphere 
through denudation of the basalt, would tend to indicate that 
they are the products of local metamorphism of sandy clay or 
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sand, in which siliceous waters, produced through the denuda- 
tion of the basalt, in connection with atmospheric agencies, 
performed important parts. Touching the mode of occurrence 
of the drift it is twofold : — 

(a) As Hills^ either solitary or in series, more or less con- 
nected, bounding gullies and flats, or more rarely rising in the 
centre of flats — as, for instance, the White Hills, Maryborough, 
a hill in the Loddon River flat below Guildford, etc. Where 
these hills are covered by basalt, they are generally far larger 
than where exposed, owing to the protection against denudation 
aflbrded by this rock : the mode of occurrence of the drift as 
hills is plainly a result of denudation, the deposit having once 
filled old valleys. The rock-bottom of these hills lies, in the 
higher parts of the goldflelds, generally high above the surface of 
the flats and gullies ; but it is frequently the case that, towards 
the lower parts, it gradually sinks lower and lower, and not only 
disappears beneath the surface of the flats, but runs at last 
actually far lower than the rock-bottom of the latter, thereby 
proving conclusively that the old valleys had a steeper fall than 
the present ones. As regards the character of their mass, hills 
nearly always contain strong layers of conglomerate, whilst soft 
clay and sand-beds are less common. 

(b) As so-called Deep Leads, — In this case the drift fills deep 
valleys and channels, which carry the present surface drainage, 
a mode of occurrence well exemplified at Ballarat, Bagshot, 
near Bendigo, Eldorado, Beechworth, etc. The term ** lead " 
was originally intended only for the continuous run of paying 
washing-stuff", occupying mostly the deepest part of the channel, 
the so-called ** gutter ;" but it is now generally applied not only 
to the whole extent of this kind of deposit and to series of 
connected hills, but also to similar hills and drift channels of 
the newer pliocene next to be considered. As will have been 
gleaned from the description of the hill deposits, the genuine 
older pliocene deep leads are continuations of the latter, and, 
to attach a stricter meaning geologically to the term **deep 
lead," they ought to be considered to commence where the top 
of the deposit becomes level with the adjoining flats or gullies, 
whilst its rock-bottom runs at a lower level than that of the 
latter, or, where the deposit enters the flats, and becomes over- 
laid by more recent gold drifts. The deep leads are divided 
into main-trunk leads, main-leads, main-branch leads, branch 
leads, according to their topographical relations to each other. 
At Ballarat, for instance, several strong basaltic flows cover 
extensive old watersheds, comprising a great number of branch 
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leads, joining main-branch leads, which unite to several main 
leads, and these ultimately to the main-trunk leads. The line 
of drainage of the deep leads does not generally agree with 
that of the present surface, and is in some cases quite the reverse 
of it. A fine instance of this is observable close to Malms- 
bury. There the old Belltopper lead runs across the present 
Back Creek, and joins the old Coliban River lead close to the 
township, not far from the point where the old Taradale leads 
also join the old river lead ; the latter runs from there right 
across the present Coliban River valley in the direction of the 
valley of the River Campaspe. This peculiar relation is easily 
understood from the geological features of the district ; namely, 
whilst the extensive basaltic stream that covers the drift of the 
old valleys appears at gradually increasing heights above the 
present Coliban river-bed in the upper part of its course, below 
Malmsbury it forms the bed of the river itself, which conse- 
quently proves that the drift must lie at a considerable depth 
beneath the river. But as there is no evidence lower down the 
river of any such deep outlet, and as the Taradale leads 
run south, whilst it runs north, the only conclusion we can 
come to is that the old river channel — the main lead — trends 
easterly towards the Green Hill, in which direction it must join 
the old valley of the Campaspe River. 

The discovery of the payably auriferous portions of deep 
leads, gutter or rise, as the case may be, is, especially in wide 
extensive valleys covered by basalt, a matter of great difficulty 
and expense, and can only be accomplished in an economic 
manner by systematic boring operations, as already introduced 
at many of our goldfields. By these means a number of leads 
were discovered, some of which have since proved most 
profitable, and the auriferous character of a large area of ground 
has been demonstrated. 

II. THE NEWER PLIOCENE, OR MIDDLE GOLD-DRIFT. 

This drift is generally not so extensively developed as the 
other gold-drifts, though it is doubtful whether what are on 
some goldfields considered as the older deep leads may not, in 
reality, belong to it as regards geological age, a point to be 
noticed further on. It occurs, like the older gold-drift, both as 
hills and deep leads, and its connections with that drift are very 
various. For instance, where both drifts occur as hills, the 
older drift lies sometimes considerably higher — as, for instance, 
at Fryer's Creek, Sailor's Flat, near Vaughan, etc.; or, as at 
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Forest Creek and Barker^s Creek, they lie side by side, either 
quite separate or the younger overlapping the older ; or, as at 
Maldon, where the middle drift covers the older. At some 
goldfields the older drift forms hills alongside of or within flats 
that contain channels or leads of the middle gold-drift, covered 
by the upper gold-drift — for instance, at Talbot, Maryborough, 
Sandy Creek, near Maldon, etc. The rarest case is of both 
drifts occurring as deep leads in flats, the older drift resting on 
the bottom, being overlaid by the middle drift, and this again 
covered by the upper gold-drift. An instance of this exists in 
the lower part of Sandy Creek flat, near Newstead. 

Touching the character of its mass, the middle gold-drift 
diff*ers from the older drift by the imperfectly rounded state of 
its quartz-pebbles and gold-particles, bya considerable admixture 
of Silurian rock-pebbles and by striking rolouis, such as red, 
blue, green, yellow, etc., often all shades. Its mode of 
arrangement from top to bottom is rarely as perfect accord- 
ing to size as in the case of the older drift. Where occur- 
ring as deep leads, it frequently contains layers of carbon- 
aceous clay, full of fragments of wood and plant impressions ; 
yet the wood is not nearly so carbonised as that of the older 
drift. So-called cement — or conglomerate — layers occur also ' 
frequently, more especially in hill deposits ; their character is 
different, however, from that of the pudding-stone of the older 
drift, being more that of a *' breccia," whilst the cementing 
medium is hardly ever hydrous oxide of iron (brown iron-ore) 
in a pure state, but generally consists of a small percentage 
of it permeated through silicate of alumina, />., of indurated 
ferruginous clay. In some cases it is also calcareous, or con- 
sists of pure carbonate of lime, as, for instance, in some parts 
of the Sandy Creek lead, near Maldon. 

As regards the supposition previously advanced, that some 
of the deep leads classed under the older drift might, as regards 
geological age, belong to this middle gold-drift, the deep lead 
of Epsom Flat, near Bendigo, and some of the Ballarat leads, 
may be instanced. The " White Hills " of the former locality 
belong undoubtedly to the older drift, consisting nearly 
throughout — the seventh White Hill, for example — of above 
60 feet of more or less cemented, perfectly waterworn gravel, 
arranged tolerably well, according to size, from fine gravel at 
the top to large boulders at the bottom. On the northern base 
of this White Hill, the Epsom lead, covered by upper gold- 
drift, commences ; but it contains only a few feet of cemented, 
rounded quartz gravel and boulder-drift at the bottom, the 
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remainder consisting of white or variously-coloured arenaceous 
clay layers, which have no regular connection with the seventh 
White Hill gravel ; whilst, moreover, the bottom of the lead 
lies considerably lower than that of the White Hill. Considering 
these features in connection with the occurrence of small 
patches of genuine older drift conglomerate on the rises 
bounding Epsom Flat, it seems very probable that the deep 
lead channel is, in its upper part at least, of later formation 
than the hills, having been washed out in an apparently wide 
expanse of the older drift, and partly filled with re-washed 
material of the latter. At Ballarat it was discovered that 
there exists a *' high-rise" gravel along some of the 
deep gutters ; the latter are mostly filled with clay and 
drift sand, with a few feet of booMerrwash at the bottom, 
evidently analogous features and relations to those just 
described between the White Hills and Epsom lead. Similar 
occurrences also probably obtain at other goldfields. The 
determination of the exact boundaries between the two 
drifts in cases like the Epsom Flat lead is quite impossible, 
on account of the never-absent covering of upper gold-drift and 
the great similarity in the material. This does not, however, 
affect the miner, for to him the distinction between the two 
drifts has little practical value. 

III. THE POST-PLIOCENE, OR UPPER GOLD-DRIFT. 

Under this head are comprised three different deposits, viz., 
(a) the Alluvial-drift^ or simply " Alluvial^^ as the digger calls 
it ; (b) Recent River-drift ; and {c) Surface. 

(a) The A lluvial-drijt.— This fills every flat and gully 
throughout the goldfields, and is covered by soil and vegetation. 
It is generally composed of alternating layers of tough, brown 
or bluish clays, indurated, ferruginous sands, and clayey gravel; 
the latter is mostly coarsest at the bottom, representing the 
washing-stuffs and consists of a mixture of angular, or but very 
slightly rounded fragments and pebbles of quartz and all kinds 
of rocks, derived from the bounding rises and ranges of the 
flats and gullies. Sometimes it shows only one or two feet of 
tough, sandy, ferruginous clay at the top, atid the remainder is 
formed throughout of clayey gravel, which only becomes some- 
what coarser towards the bottom. Again, there are gullies 
showing from less than one foot to several feet of auriferous 
gravel at the bottom, covered by a far greater thickness of tough 
and sandy clays in alternating layers. As regards its thickness, 
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it varies from a few feet to above sixty feet in different localities. 
In the lower parts of gullies and flats it is always the thickest, 
thinning out towards the commencement of the gullies in the 
ranges. The gold it contains is generally but little waterworn ; 
rich deposits of waterworn gold only occur in those gullies 
which separate the older or the middle drifts into series of hills, 
and in a gravel composed of more rounded quartz and rock- 
pebbles, evidently the remnants of the denuded older drifts. 
Touching the position of this drift, if in contact with the older 
drifts, it covers them without exception where they form deep 
leads and no basalt intervenes. As in cases of this kind the 
probability of the existence of two payable washdirt-layers is 
given — namely, of one immediately resting on the older drift — 
the so-called ^^false-bottom /' of the other lying on the true 
rock-bottom — carefql prospecting of the up>per floor is highly 
advisable. 

(b) Recent River-drift, — This drift, as the name implies, 
consists of the occasional, generally patchy, accumulations by 
floods of shingle, sand, and clay along the courses of creeks and 
rivers, and is but rarely payably auriferous. It rests on the 
creek and river banks upon the soil covering the upi^er gold- 
drift ; and, if happening to escape denudation by recurring 
floods, it may in course of time become also covered by a thin 
layer of soil and vegetation. This explains what is not unfre- 
quently found in some river flats (Coliban, Ovens, Loddon 
rivers, etc.), viz., of two or more shingly or sandy beds, with 
thin layers of old humus or former surface soil intervening, 
having to be sunk through before the genuine clayey alluvial 
gold-drift is reached. To this recent drift also belongs the 
shingly material occupying the old water-courses that generally 
traverse most flats and wide gullies. Filling these old channels 
in most cases level with their banks, and covered by 
soil and vegetation, this drift is seldom recognisable at the 
surface ; and as it sometimes extends right down to the rock 
bottom, the miner working a claim on it has but a poor prospect 
for gold, though claims close adjoining, outside the old water- 
course, may prove very rich. In deposits of this drift, broken 
and perfect shells of the common uniozxt frequently found, and 
also trunks and other remnants of trees of the kinds lining the 
banks of the rivers and watercourses. 

(c) Surface, — This deposit, which derives its name from its 
occurrence right at the top of the ground, is the most far-spread 
of our gold-drifts. Being a result of the disintegration of the 
Silurian rocks in sitUy and, owing to the general softness of the 
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latter, it covers nearly every hill and range of these rocks, 
though being — with one exception to be mentioned further 
on — only payably auriferous in the neighbourhood of auriferous 
quartz reefs. Its thickness varies from a few inches to above 
one or two feet, according to the less or more decomposable 
nature of the underlying rocks ; and it consists generally of 
clayey and sandy matter, mixed with angular fragments of 
quartz, sandstone, and slate, and carrying some humus sup- 
porting vegetation. The gold it contains is quite angular, 
hackly or crystalline, and is derived from auriferous quartz 
reefs or leaders existing in the immediate vicinity. For this 
reason it affords, by prospecting and washing, the best guide in 
the search for such reefs. VVhilst the auriferous character of 
the older and newer pliocene drifts offers only a general 
certainty of the existence of gold-bearing reefs in a 
district, gullies filled with auriferous alluvial, especially their 
upper portions, afford undoubted proof that auriferous reefs 
occur in the neighbouring hills and ranges ; but only the 
prospecting of the surface on the slopes of these hills and 
ranges will in most cases actually lead to the discover)' of 
the reefs. The exception previously spoken of, how- 
ever, now comes under consideration. It refers to auriferous 
surface composed of disturbed older and newer pliocene 
drift— in fact, remnants of imperfect denudation of these 
deposits— always betraying its character by the very waterwom 
condition of the gold it contains, and generally, though not 
always, by smooth rounded quartz pebbles. It occurs mostly 
on the slopes of, and in the gaps between the hills, the tops of 
which carry patches of the older drifts ; sometimes, however, 
any undisturbed remains of the latter may be entirely absent 
in the immediate vicinity. Such surface has been worked in 
many parts of Maldon, Fryer's Creek, CampbelFs Creek, and 
other districts ; and the misunderstanding of its true nature 
has led to frequent vain attempts to discover in the neighbour- 
hood the quartz reefs its contained gold was supposed to be 
derived from. 

With regard to the comparative richness in gold of the 
different drift deposits just described, it may be affirmed that, 
comparing different areas, the older pliocene drift is the richest ; 
but, on taking the entire extent of each of the drifts into 
calculation, it seems indeed very probable that the alluvial 
drift, as the more extensively developed, furnishes more gold 
than any of the other deposits. 

The site of the richer washing-stufif in the course of the leads 
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and alluvial gullies and flats is, according to experience, con 
nected with certain features of the rock bottom and surrounding 
country. As some of the rules deducible in this respect may 
be mentioned the following : — Rich wash stuff occurs — (i.) 
Where the bottom suddenly assumes a flatter inclination or fall 
than it had previously. (2.) Generally in the upper or com- 
mencing parts of the deposits, for the lower downward in the 
channels, the slower and broader the original current, the finer 
and more scattered the gold particles, more especially if, as it 
frequently happens, there are junctions of branch leads and 
gullies that only furnish an accession of poor or barren material. 
(3.) At such points where the current of the water was, through 
some local impediment, intercepted or dammed up, suffering 
thereby a retardation of its velocity, and permitting, in conse- 
quence, a deposition of the heavier particles previously carried 
along — for instance, both in front and beyond narrow places in 
the channels, and where the latter make sharp bends. It 
happens in* bends especially often that the gold, on account of 
the break in the current, is found thrown high up on the 
opposing rise, whilst in straight portions of the channels it lies 
more in the deepest parts or "gutters." Where bars or rises 
of the bottom rock traverse gutters, it is not unfrequently found 
that the richest, though generally thinnest, wash-stuff rests 
right on the top of the bars or rises, and that the slope of the 
latter facing the current carries lower and poorer wash-stuff 
than the opposite one. (4.) Rich wash-stuff may always be 
expected at the junctions of two or more leads or gullies each 
of which is payably auriferous by itself. (5.) Where auriferous 
quartz reefs traverse leads and alluvial gullies, either laterally 
or longitudinally. In the first case, the greater richness of the 
wash-stuff extends generally only for some limited distance 
below the reefs ; but whilst the extent is greater, if the angle of 
traverse is acute, the most favourable result is produced in the 
second case, where the reefs run actually in the channels of the 
drift deposits. Much depends in these respects, of course, 
upon the thickness and quality of the reefs, the fall of the 
channels, etc. (6.) In the cracks and pits (**dips,'* in miners' 
phrase) of an uneven bottom, the gold having there found a 
resting-place protected from the currents of the water. On 
this account it is also often observed that those portions of 
alluvial gullies and leads that run across or at right angles to the 
strike of the bottom rocks, especially where these are rather 
hard and jointed, and therefore expose the serrated edges of 
the beds, are richer, or contain frequently at least richer patches. 
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than where the drift deposits run with the rocks. As a general 
rule, drift miners prefer, however, a soft bottom to a hard one. 
• Various other conditions and circumstances connected with 
the deposition of rich wash-stuff might be mentioned, but a 
consideration of all leads to the general conclusion that such 
deposits are very irregular, and, both as regards superficial 
extent and thickness, frequently subject to very sudden 
changes. At one place it forms stripes, at another, irregular 
nests and patches, whilst its thickness may decrease from 
several feet to hardly as many inches ; sometimes it is sharply 
defined, and abruptly terminating ; sometimes without any 
distinct boundary, and gradually running out all round. 

The minerals that have hitherto been found associated with 
the gold in the wash-stuff, of especially the older gold-drifts, 
are diamond^ ^^^y^ sapphire and other varieties of corundum ; 
topaZy Zircon, garnet, tourmaline ; of varieties of quartz — rock- 
crystal, amethyst, cairngorm, common quartz, agate, chalcedony ; 
further, common opcU and wood opal ; all the three forms of 
titanic acid, i.e., rutile, anatase, and brookite ; cassiterite, 
wolfram, osmiridium, native bismuth^ bismuthite, native copper, 
chromite, menaccanite, magnetite, iron pyrites, etc. — the latter 
most probably a secondary product i.e., formed in the drift 
itself. 

The tertiary deposits, as a whole, afford lignite or brouni coal, 
A deposit of this fuel opened at Lal-lal, near Ballarat, is above 
IOC feet m thickness ; larger deposits occur in Gippsland, 
from which brown coal is now sent to Melbourne as fuel, and 
experiments have been conducted with a view of utilising it for 
a fuel in the form of briquettes. The tertiary deposits also 
afford limestones suitable for mortars and cements; salt\ 
brick-earth, and clays for bricks, tiles, and pottery of all kinds ; 
freestone, and other stone suitable for building. Rich iron -ores 
{bro7vn hematite) are also common, but whether in deposits of 
sufficient extent to pay for working remains yet to be proved. 



MECHANICALLY-FORMED ROCKS. 

Conglomerates and Breccias of Lower Silurian Age. 
1 3. 1. Slate Conglomkrate. — A base of fine-grained, soft, 
micaceous sandstone, enclosing rounded pieces of slate. — 
Section 50, Spring Plains, Geological ^ sheet 13 N.E. 
D 
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13.2. Quartzite-Breccia. — Very fine-grained, dark sand- 
stone base, enclosing larger and smaller angular fragments of 
very fine granular quartz! te. — From a gully south of allotment 3, 
section Ai, Maldon, 

13.3. Breccia. — Composed of angular fragments of slate 
and granite, cemented by quartz which has crystallized in the 
interstices leaving in places small druses. — From a vein in 
granite^ Spring Creek^ Beechworth, 

Conglomerates and Breccias of Upper Silurian Age. 

14. 1. Conglomerate. — Fine-grained, quartzose, more or less 
ferruginous sandstone base, enclosing small rounded pebbles of 
quartz and different rocks, and densely filled with casts of 
fossils. — Goulburn River, 

142. Conglomerate. — Same as foregoing. — Goulburn 
River, 

14.3. Conglomerate. — Smaller and larger rounded pebbles 
of quartz, slate, dykestone, etc., cemented by black, carbona- 
ceous lode-slate strongly impregnated with iron pyrites. This 
rock forms the footwall of the Diamond Reef, which runs 
alongside a feldspathic aphanite dyke. . Taken at a depth of 
nearly 250 feet from the surface in the Union Company's 
mine. Owes its origin most probably to friction of the wall 
and the reef. — Diamond Creek, 

14.4. Conglomerate. — Same as foregoing. — Union Com- 
pany s mine^ Diamond Creek, 

14.5. Conglomerate. — Dark-grey, fine-grained, quartzose, 
sandstone base, cementing small, somewhat even-sized, rounded 
pebbles of quartz ; encloses casts of fossils. — From a boulder in 
Goulburn River ^ below Maoti Creek, 

14.6. Conglomerate. — Light yellowish, finegrained sand- 
stone base, enclosing pebbles of slate arranged in a rudely 
stratified manner. — Woongulmerang^ Snowy River. 

14.7. Conglomerate. — Much decomposed. — Woongul- 
merangy Snouty River, 

14.8. Breccia, Hornstone-Breccia. — Very fine-granular, 
apparently dense, black quartzite or hornstone base, strongly 
impregnated with iron pyrites and enclosing angular, or but 
slightly rounded, larger and smaller fragments of quartz and 
feldspar, which impart to the rock in parts quite a porphyritic 
character. — Duncan^ s tin-lode^ Melbourne road^ Beechworth. 

14.9. Breccia, Hornstone-Breccia, Granite-Breccia. — 
Dense, dark, hornstone base, enclosing angular fragments of 

D 2 
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granite and feldspar, besides fragments and crystals of quartz, 
dark violet-coloured fluorspar, and sparingly cassiterite ; looks 
in parts like a porphyry. — DuncatCs tin-lode, Melbourne road, 
Beechworth.* 

14.10. Breccia, Granite-Breccia. — Irregular mixture of 
angular fragments of granite, quartz, quartzite, hornstone, and 
feldspar, traversed by small irregular veins enclosing patches 
of fluorspar, and sparingly impregnated with crystalline grains 
of cassiterite and iron pyrites. — Duncan^ s tin-lode, Melbourne 
road, Beechworth. 

Conglomerates and Breccias of Upper Pal-«ozoic Age. 

15. r. Conglomerate, Puddingstone. — Larger and smaller 
rounded pebbles of quartz, sandstone, slate, quartzite, etc., 
intermixed with sand and rather loosely cemented by a small 
percentage of argillaceous paste ; resembles compacted shingle. 
— Wild Duck Creeks near Heathcote. 

15.2. Conglomerate, Puddingstone. — More or less 
rounded pebbles and grains of quartz, qur.rtzite, slate, sand- 
stone, etc., embedded in an argillaceous paste. — N,E of Mta- 
mia, parish of Spring Plains, 

I5-3- Conglomerate, Puddingstone. — Same as No. 15.2. 
— N,E. of Mia-mia, parish of Spring Plains. 

15.4. Conglomerate. — Larger and smaller, more or less 
rounded pebbles and grains of sandstone, quartz, quartzite, 
etc., rather sparingly distributed through an argillaceous paste. 
— N,E, of Mia-mia, parish of Spring Plains, 

I5-5- Conglomerate. — Same as No. 15.4. — Mia-mia, 
parish of Spring Plains, 

Conglomerates and Breccias of Mesozoic Age. 

16. 1. Conglomerate, Puddingstone. — Consists of a base 
of quartz-grit or small-grained quartz conglomerate, enclosing 
larger rounded pebbles of quartz and greenstone. — Barrabool 
Hills, near Geelong, 

* Concerning the age of the roclcs in the Beechworth district, whether upper or lower 
Silurian, there still exists some uncertainty, on account of the non-discovery of 
direct^ palaK>ntological evidence. However, as these ^rocks are nearer related in geo- 
graphical position to the upper than to the lower silurian, and, moreover, as indirect 
fossil evidence exists in patches of boulder conglomerate (upper paleozoic ?) in the 
Eldorado valley, containing pebbles and boulders of highly tbssiliferous upper silurian 
sandstone, whico, on account of the softness of the rock, could not have travelled from 
^ar, the specimens in the collection have provisionally been classed as of upper .silurian 
age. 
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1 6. 2. Breccia. — Composed principally of silicified remains 
of plants and carbonaceous matter, cemented by gritty sand- 
stone. — Barrabool Hills ^ near Geelong, 

Conglomerates and Breccias of Cainozoic Age. 

1 7. 1 Quartz Conglomerate, Quartz Puddingstone. — 
Large rounded quartz-pebbles bound together by a kaolin-like 
cement, mixed with small quartz- grains; apparently represents 
granitic detritus, the feldspar of which is decomposed to kaolin, 
whilst the mica has been removed. — From an auriferous drift 
lead^ Mount Korong, 

17.2. Quartz Conglomerate, Quartz Puddingstone. — 
Very similar to foregoing. — From an auriferous drift4ead^ 
APIntyre's Diggings, 

17.3. Quartz Conglomerate, Quartz Puddingstone. — 
Rounded, larger and smaller quartz pebbles and grains, 
cemented by brown iron-ore ; very hard. — From an auriferous 
driji'lead^ Kingower, 

17.4. Quartz Conglomerate, Quartz Puddingstone. — 
Rounded quartz-pebbles, rather small and of somewhat equal 
size; cemented by arenaceous brown iron-ore. — From an 
auriferous drift-lead^ St, Arnaud, 

17.5. Quartz Conglomerate, Quartz Puddingstone. — 
Rounded quartz-pebbles cemented by arenaceous brown iron- 
ore. — From auriferous drifts Bendigq, 

17.6. Quartz Conglomerate, Quartz Puddingstone. — 
Larger and smaller quartz-pebbles cemented by brown iron- 
ore. — From auriferous drift^ Bendigo, 

17.7. Quartz Conglomerate, Quartz Puddingstone. — 
Small rounded quartz-pebbles cemented by arenaceous brown 
iron-ore — From an auriferous drift-leady Guildford. 

1 7.8. Quartz Conglomerate. — Small rounded pebbles and 
larger and smaller grains of quartz sparingly distributed through 
a finely-granular, hard quartzite base. — Flemington. 

17.9. Quartz Conglomerate, Quartz Puddingstone. — 
Larger rounded quartz-pebbles cemented by brown iron- ore. — 
From an auriferous drift-lead^ Loddon River^ near Guildford, 

17.10. Conglomerate. — Larger and smaller partially 
rounded pebbles of quartz cemented by manganiferous iron-ore. 
— Glenmaggie, Gippsland. 

1 7. 1 1. Breccia. — Angular fragments of slate, sandstone, 
and quartz, bound together by a ferruginous cement ; rather 
porous, yet hard and tough. — From auriferous drifts Dunollj, 
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17.12. Breccia, Quartz Breccia. — Angular quartz-gravel, 
cemented by an argillaceous, slightly ferruginous base. — From 
auriferous drifts Bendigo, 

17.13. Breccia, Quartz Breccia. — Angular fragments of 
quartz sparingly distributed through an indurated clay 
resembling kaolin which is in part highly ferruginous. — From 
auriferous drifts APIntyre's Diggings, 

17.14. Breccia, Quartz Breccia.— Large angular granitic 
quartz-grains bound together by a white kaolin-clay mottled 
brown and red by oxide of iron ; rather soft ; represents 
apparently compacted granite detritus, the feldspar of which is 
decomposed, whilst the mica has been removed. — APIntyr^s 
Diggings, 

17.15. Breccia, Quartz Breccia. — Angular, larger and 
smaller fragments and grains of quartz cemented by man- 
ganiferous brown iron-ore. — From auriferous drifts Kingower, 

17.16. Breccia, Quartz Breccia. — Hardened granitic 
detritus, withoul mica, enclosing large angular fragments of 
quartz ; in part coarse-gritty. — Sutton Grange^ near Mount 
Alexander, 

17.17. Breccia, Quartz Breccia. — Angular fragments of 
quartz cemented by a base consisting of fine-granular sugary- 
looking quartzite. — From auriferous drifts Clunes. 

17.18. Breccia, Quartz Breccia. — A base composed of 
very fine granular, quite dense-looking quartzite, enclosing 
angular fragments of quartz ; forms cakes in auriferous drifts. 
— Loddon River^ near Guildford. 

17.19. Breccia, Quartz Breccia. — Small angular quartz- 
gravel, scattered scales of mica, and grains of decomposed 
feldspar, cemented by manganiferous brown iron-ore ; rather 
porous ; looks like cemented granitic detritus. — Ararat, 

17.20. Breccia, Quartz Breccia. — Angular, larger and 
smaller quartz-grains, with a few particles of decomposed 
feldspar, cemented by an argillaceous, slightly micaceous, and 
ferruginous base : rather soft and porous ; represents apparently 
cemented granitic detritus. — APIntyres Diggings. 

17.21. Breccia, Quartz Breccia. — Granitic quartz-gravel 
cemented by an indurated White and grey clay (kaolin) 
traversed by small veins of hardened grey clay. — APIntyres 
Diggings. 

17.22. Breccia, Granite Breccia. — Angular fragments of 
coarse-grained granite, quartzite, quartz, metamorphic sand- 
stone, etc., bound together by indurated grey clay showing 
scattered scales of mica. — M^Intyre*s Diggings, 
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Sandstones of Lower Silurian Age. 

i8. 1. Sandstone, Quartz-Grit. — Even-sized, rather 
coarse and angular grains of quartz, cemented by a very small 
percentage of a base of apparently feldspathic character ; in 
part ferruginous. — Mia-mia Ranges^ sections 42 and 66, APIvor 
Roady Spring Plains, 

18.2. Sandstone, Quartz-Grit. — Larger and smaller 
angular grains of quartz, cemented by very little feldspathic- 
looking base. — Talbot 

18.3. Sandstone. — Medium-grained ; highly quartzose and 
hard, resembling quartzite ; the quartz grains connected by very 
little siliceous cement ; shows irregular red, ferruginous patches, 
and is in some parts gritty. —Ingtewood. 

18.4. Sandstone. — Medium-grained ; highly quartzose, the 
quartz grains connected by very little feldspathic-looking 
cement ; in parts brecciated ; might be useful as a building 
stone. — Loddon River, 

18.5. Sandstone. — Rather coarse-grained, soft, and feld- 
spathic. — APIntyre, 

18.6. Sandstone. — Highly ferruginous, fine-grained, and 
micaceous. — Talbot 

18.7. Sandstone. — Very similar to No. 18.6. — Inglewcod. 

18.8. Sandstone. — Very fine grained and micaceous ; shows 
more or less ferruginous bands in the line of cleavage. — Neitf- 
stead, 

18.9. Sandstone. — Fine-grained, soft, and rather argilla- 
ceous ; highly ferruginous and micaceous. — Loddon River. 

18.10. Sandstone. — Fine-grained, rather soft, and argilla- 
ceous ; highly ferruginous, micaceous, and slightly porous. — 
Talbot 

18. 1 1. Sandstone, — Fine-grained, soft, very micaceous and 
feldspathic ; mottled with irregular ferruginous patches ; 
appears to be of a somewhat metamorphic character. — M^Intyre, 

18.12. Sandstone, Quartz-Grit. — Coarse-grained and 
highly quartzose ; the greater portion coloured brown and red 
by hydrous ferric oxide, and traversed by a small quartz-vein. 
— Kingower, 

18.13. Sandstone. — Rather fine-grained, ferruginous, and 
very micaceous ; small, rounded, lighter-coloured portions of 
apparently feldspathic and less micaceous character, irregularly 
distributed throughout the mass, impart to the rock a mottled, 
conglomeratic appearance. — Loddon River, 
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18.14. Sandstone. — Medium-grained, minutely porous, and 
very feldspathic. — APIntyre, 

18.15. Sandstone. — Fine-grained, rather argillaceous, and 
slightly micaceous ; in part ferruginous — Mia-mia Ranges^ 
sections 42 and 66, Spring Plains, 

18.16. Sandstone. — Medium-grained, rather feldspathic, and 
micaceous ; cleavage rather slaty. — Kingower, 

18.17. Sandstone. — Very fine-grained and argillaceous, 
resembling an indurated mudstone ; finely banded in two 
different directions ; one set of bands of a ferruginous character 
impart a concretionary appearance. — Pyrenees, 

18.18. Sandstone, Quartz-Grit. — Rather coarsegrained 
and highly quartzose ; cleavage even and regular. — Stony 
Creek Reservoir^ Geelong Waterworks. 

18.19. Sandstone. — Coarse-grained, highly quartzose, and 
traversed by quartz-veins ; resembles quartzite but shows a 
cementing medium. — Brisbane Ranges^ near Geelong, 

i8.2o. Sandstone, — Medium-grained, soft, rather feld- 
spathic, and slightly micaceous. — M^Intyre, 

18.21. Sandstonk. — Very fine-grained, tough, siliceous, and 
minutely micaceous. — Loddon River, 

18.22. Sandstone. — Very similar in character to foregoing ; 
shows faint ferruginous bands. — From between M^Ivor and 
Bendigo. 

18.23. Sandstone. — Medium-grained, rather micaceous, 
and slightly feldspathic; in part ferruginous. — Coliban River, 

18.24. Sandstone. — Very fine-grained, micaceous, and 
slaty ; might be called a " slaty sandstone." — Mount Franklin, 

18.25. Sandstone. — Medium-grained and rather micaceous; 
shows very regular ferruginous lines and bands, which impart 
to it a concretionary appearance. — Bendigo, 

16.26. Sandstone. — ^[edium-grained, rather tough, very 
quartzose, and slightly micaceous ; might be useful as a build- 
ing stone. — From between APIvor and Bendigo, 

18.27. Sandstone. — Very finegrained, argillaceous, and 
slightly micaceous ; full of impressions of fossil plants (fucoidsT) 
— Kingower ? 

18.28. Sandstone. — Very fine-grained, argillaceous, and 
slightly micaceous ; texture slaty. — Swipet's Reef^ Afaldon. 

18.29. Sandston?:. — Fine-grained, rather soft, and slightly 
micaceous ; cleavage flagstone-like. — Maryborough, 

18.30. Sandstone. — Rather soft, fine-grained, very mica- 
ceous, and somewhat argillaceous. — I^rom near Bacchus Marsh, 

18.3 1. Sandstone, Flagstone. — Medium-grained, quartzose 
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and slightly micaceous; very thin-bedded, and of the character 
of a flagstone. — Redesdale, Campaspe River^ section 40. 

18.32. Sandstone. — Fine-grained, hard, quartzose sand- 
stone; very micaceous upon the cleavage planes ; shows irregu- 
lar ferruginous markings. — Section 50, Spring Plains. 

Sandstones of Upper Silurian Age. 

# 

1 9. 1. Sandstone, Quartz-Grit. — Very coarse-grained, 
gritty, ferruginous sandstone, with occasional large rounded 
pebbles of quartz ; densely filled with casts of fossils. — Forms 
the walls of the Waverley Reef^ Wood's Point. 

19.2. Sandstone. — Fine-grained, micaceous, rather soft ; 
encloses casts of fossils. — Heathcote. 

19.3. Sandstone. — Fine-grained, rather soft, argillaceous, 
and much jointed. — Yan Yean, Plenty River. 

19.4. Sandstone. — Medium-grained, very quartzose, highly 
fossiliferous. — Range east of township ojf Heathcoie. 

19.5. Sandstone. — Medium - grained, rather quartzose, 
slightly micaceous ; appears to be too much jointed for building 
purposes. — Yan Yean, Plenty River. 

19.6. Sandstone. — Fine-grained, rather argillaceous, and 
highly ferruginous ; contains casts of fossils. — Heathcote. 

19.7. Sandstone. — Same as No. 19.6. — Heathcote. 

19.8. Sandstone. — Fine-grained, quartzose, and ferruginous; 
fossiliferous. — Heathcote. 

19.9. Sandstone. — Medium fine-grained, very quartzose, 
slightly ferruginous. — Heathcote. 

19.10. Sandstone. — Very fine-grained and rather argil- 
laceous ; slightly micaceous and in part ferruginous ; densely 
filled with casts of fossils. — Range north-east of Kilmore. 

19. 1 1. Sandstone. — Fine-grained, rather argillaceous, and 
micaceous ; thin-bedded, with slate-like cleavage ; full of 
fossils. — Moonee Ponds Creek. 

19.12. Sandstone. — Fine-grained and somewhat argil- 
laceous ; thin-bedded, jointed, and highly micaceous upon the 
bedding planes. — Yan Yean, Plenty River. 

19.13. Sandstone. — Fine-grained, ferruginous, and argil- 
laceous ; densely filled with casts of fossils. — From near Waver- 
ley Reef, Wooers Point. 

19^14. Sandstone. — Fine-grained, argillaceous, and rather 
micaceous ; partly stained by oxide of iron. — From the founda- 
tion of the Working Men*s College, Latrobe Street, Melbourne. 
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19.15- Sandstone. — Ferruginous and slightly micaceous; 
densely filled with fossils {prthis), — From the foundation of the 
Working Men's College^ Latrobe Street^ Melbourne, 

19.16. Sandstone. — Fine-grained and rather micaceous 
sandstone concretion. — From the foundation of the Working 
MerCs College. 

Sandstones of Upper Palaeozoic Age. 

20.1. Sandstone. — Coarse-grained, rather friable, argilla- 
ceous, slightly feldspathic sandstone, rendered gritty by larger 
grains of cjuartz, quartzite, slate, etc. — Wild Duck Creeks 
Heathcote. 

20.2. Sandstone. — Rather fine-grained and ferruginous ; 
too soft for building purposes. — Wild Duck Creek^ Heathcote, 

Mr. Norman Taylor's Geological Note. — The formation 
from which specimens Nos. 15.2, 15.3, 15.4, and 15.5 are 
taken, is an extension of the beds occurring at the Wild Duck 
Creek, exemplified by specimens Nos. 15. i, 20.1, and 20.2, 
and forms probably either the bale of the carbonaceous series 
or the top of the upper palaeozoic beds ; but fossils not having 
been discovered its exact age is somewhat doubtful. The 
conglomerate specimens (Nos. 15.2, 15.3, 15.4, 15.5) were 
taken from a hole sunk by the geological survey party at the 
Mia-mia on the Heathcole road, no bottom being found at a 
depth of 30 feet. The conglomerate consists of a bluish-grey, 
very hard mud-cement, sometimes having a slight yellow tinge, 
and is in places interstratified with veins of an aluminous 
mineral. It becomes much lighter in colour by exposure, and 
soon crumbles to pieces. The pebbles contained in it vary 
very much in size, and consist of granites of various colours 
and textures, principally red and white; porphyries; indurated 
sandstones; quartz, white, red and blue ; flinty quartzites ; and 
a peculiar flint-colour6d rock with red feldspar crystals 
weathering white. From one of the constituents of this latter 
rock having externally decomposed in horizontal lines, it has 
the appearance at first sight of gneiss. This deposit forms a 
very good red soil, but is boggy and rotten in winter. At this 
locality it is very thin, the Silurian rocks cropping up in the 
almost flat gullies. On the Wild Duck Creek, however, a fine 
section — in many places at least 90 feet above the level of the 
creek — may be seen under Robinson's station. The con- 
glomerate is here capped by a yellowish grit (No. 20.1), and 
rests on yellow sandstone (No. 20.2), forming large open 
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.downs. About two miles higher up the Wild Duck Creek, near 
Wilton*s station, the beds may be seen filling up depressions in 
the upturned edges of the lower silurian beds. 

20.3. Sandstone. — Rather coarse-grained, feldspathic and 
minutely porous ; applicable for building purposes. — Werribee^ 
near Ballan. Geological % sheet 11 S, W, 

20.4. Sandstone. — Medium-grained, rather argillaceous 
and very slightly micaceous ; shows fossil-plant impressions ; 
useful as a building stone. — Werribee^ half-mile south of East 
Ballan, 

20.5. Sandstone. — Fine-grained, argillaceous and somewhat 
micaceous ; occurs in thick beds and does not form a good 
building stone, though having the appearance of one, being 
too soft and easily affected by atmospheric influence. — 
JohnsorCs quarry at the Coliban River ^ near Kyneton, 

20.6. Sandstone. — Medium-grained and quartzose, but too 
soft and friable for building purposes; traversed by thin 
ferruginous hdJids.— Johnson^ s quarry at the Coliban River^ 
near Kyneton, 

Geological Note. — The sandstone represented by specimens 
Nos. 20.5 and 20.6 is of white or light-yellow colour, often 
brown-banded, and consists of very fine quartz grains rather 
loosely cemented by argillaceous matter. It unconformably 
overlies the silurian rodcs in very thick beds, and is inter- 
stratified with thin beds of a very coarse conglomerate or 
puddingstone. Fossils seem to be entirely absent. The stone 
has been used in several buildings in Kyneton and the neigh- 
bourhood ; but though soft and easily worked, and sometimes 
becoming apparently harder on exposure to the atmosphere, it 
is very liable to exfoliate, and cannot be procured of 
uniform colour in large quantities. For these reasons the 
quarries have been abandoned. The tertiary (older pliocene) 
gold-bearing gravel-beds overlie this sandstone in several places, 
whilst basalt overlies both, and seems to have altered the sand- 
stone at the places of contact into a hard quartzite, numbers 
of angular pieces of which, intermixed with similar pieces of a 
coarse quartz-grit, occur scattered along the respective 
boundaries, a specimen of the quartzite being represented 
further on by No. 25.2. 

20. 7 . Sandstone. — Very dense, hard quartzite base, enclosing 
small grains of quartz. — From a tunnel 430 feet longy HalPs 
Gapy Grampians, 

20.8. Sandstone. — Fine-grained and rather porous ; repre- 
sents a four-sided prism, one side of which is rounded. — 
Koolomert, 
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20.9. Sandstone. — Very fine-grained and hard;* the 
weathered surfaces have a ferruginous coating and show a 
pecuhar concretionary structure. — Grampians^ west of SiawelL 



Sandstones and Grits of Mesozoic Age. 



2 J. I. Sandstone-Grit. — Granitic detritus, principally com- 
posed of coarse grains of quartz, smaller ones of more or less 
decomposed feldspar, and little mica, rather loosely cemented 
by slightly ferruginous, argillaceous matter. — Batrabool HillSy 
tuar Geelong, 

21.2. Sandstone-Grit. — Very coarse grains of quartz, 
feldspar, sandstone, slate, etc., cemented by an argillaceous 
paste ; in parts conglomeratic, through enclosed larger, rounded 
fragments of quartz, sandstone, etc. — Barrahool Hills^ near 
Geelong, 

21.3. Sandstone. — Very coarse-grained, gritty, and feld- 
spathic ; very similar to No. 21.2, but is harder. — Barrabool 
HillSj near Geelong, 

21.4. Sandstone. — Very similar to foregoing; coarse- 
grained, somewhat gritty, argillaceous, and feldspathic ; encloses 

. sparingly larger pebbles, and is interstratified with thin seams 
of what appears to be cemented granitic detritus. — Barrabool 
Htlls^ near Geelong, 

21.5. Sandstone. — Rather coarse-grained, feldspathic and 
minutely porous ; might be applicable as building stone. — 
Barrabool Hill^ near Geelong, 

Mr. Selwyn*s Geological Note. — The carbonaceous rocks 
of the Barrabool Hills (from which the foregoing specimens 
are taken) consist of a series of hard, thick-bedded, brown 
and grey sandstones, much jointed, and with thin veins of 
carbonate of lime. They alternate with shales and con- 
glomerates, and have an average dip of E. 30" S., at an incli- 
nation of I in 4. Over the area comprised between the 
village of Ceres and the municipality of Newtown and Chil- 
well, about 3,000 feet of cavbonaceous strata crop out at the 
surface ; the highest beds are found to the east and the lowest 
to the west. It is highly probable that this part of the series 
has been tested for coal in the Bellarine District, since an 
intermediate synclinal axis exists in the ground between Ken- 
sington and Geelong; and the Barrabool Hill sandstones 
shsdes, etc., would thus be a recurrence at the surface of those 
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bored through in the Bellarine District. The sandstones of the 
Barrabool Hills are extensively quarried and used for building 
purposes in and around Geelong. They are variable in com- 
position and durability, and their prevailing dull, greenish- 
brown colour renders them objectionable for large buildings in 
which architectural effect is required. 

21.6. Sandstone. — Coarse-grained, very soft, and friable; 
highly charged with carbonaceous matter ; slightly micaceous ; 
structure slaty. — Cape Otway, 

21.7. Sandstone. — Rather coarse-grained, tough, and hard ; 
thinly cleavable ; calcareous ; encloses carbonised fragments 
of plants. — Sandford, Wantion River, 

21.8. Sandstone. — Fine-grained and somewhat argillaceous; 
of medium hardness; occurs in thick beds, and forms a tolerably 
good building stone. — Darley Quarry^ near Bacchus Marsh, 

Mr. Selwyn's Geological Note. — The quarries in this sand- 
stone, near Bacchus Marsh, were opened in 1862, and a con- 
siderable quantity of the stone was sent to Melbourne, and 
used in the construction of the Treasury, the Parliamentary 
Library, and the Custom House. It has not since been used 
in Melbourne. When opening the quarries, the beds were 
found to be very variable in composition and so full of joints 
as to make it both difficult and costly to obtain the stone in 
quantity of the uniform texture and quality essential in large 
buildings. It constitutes; however, a useful building stone for 
local purposes, or where small quantities only are required. 
The buildings above referred to (especially the Parliamentary 
Library) do not present favourable evidence as regards its 
durability when exposed to the atmosphere of the city. Some 
of the beds are full of fossil-plant remains, of which gangamop- 
teris longifolius (McCoy) is the most abundant species ; other 
beds afford excellent grindstones. 

21.9. Sandstone. — Very fine-grained and slightly argilla- 
ceous ; has a regular banded structure. — WarraguL 

Sandstones and Grits of Cainozoic Age. 

22.1. Sandstone, Quartz-Grit. — Coarse, more or less 
rounded quartz-grains, rather loosely cemented by a ferruginous 
base. — From auriferous drifts Bendigo. 

22.2. Sandstone, Quartz-Grit.— Very similar to foregoing. 
— Royal Parky near Melbourne, 

22.3. Sandstone, Quartz-Grit. — Coarse, more or less 
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rounded quartz-sand cemented by brown iron-ore. — Schnapper 
Point 

: 22.4. Sandstone, Quartz-Grit. — Rounded and angular, 
generally coarse grains, and some larger angular fragments of 
quartz, cemented by a base consisting of dense quartzite. — 
Flemington, 

22.5. Sandstone, Quartz-Grit. — Rather fine quartz-sand 
cemented by a base of dense, slightly ferruginous quartzite. — 
JFtemington, 

22.6. Sandstone, Quartz-Grit. — Similar to foregoing. — 
Flemington, 

22.7. Sandstone, Quartz-Grit. — A dense quartzite base 
enclosing angular and rounded, rather small grains of quartz ; 
very dense and hard. — From under basalt Saltwater River. 

22.8. Sandstone, Quartz-Grit. — A rather loose and 
coarsely-granular quartzite base cementing angular and 
rounded, rather coarse grains of quartz. — From under basalt^ 
Saltwater River, 

22.9. Sandstone, Quartz-Grit. — Angular quartz-grains 
and scattered scales of mica — derived from the disintegration 
of granite — loosely cemented by an argillaceous (kaolinic) base. 
— Station Peak, near Geelong. 

22.10. Sandstone Grit (Regenerated Granite). — Angular 
grains of quartz, more or less decomposed feldspar, and scales 
of mica (granite detritus), cemented by an argillaceous base. — 
Beechworth, 

22.11. Sandstone, Quartz-Grit. — Rather coarse, angular 
quartz-grains cemented by impure brown iron-ore; highly 
cavernous. — Royal Park, near Melbourne, 

22.12. Sandstone, Quartz-Grit. — Rather coarse quartz- 
grains cemented by impure brown iron-ore; porous and slightly 
cavernous; contains scattered casts of fossils. — Royal Park^ 
near Melbourne, 

22.13. Sandstone, Quartz-Grit. — Coarse quartz-grains 
cemented by impure brown iron-ore ; cavernous and porous ; 
rich in casts of fossils and concretionary patches of brown iron- 
ore. — Royal Park^ near Melbourne. 

22.14. Sandstone. — Medium-grained and argillaceous, with 
larger scattered quartz-grains and scales of mica ; apparently 
comminuted granitic material. — From the bottom of a deep shajt 
on the plain near Lake Hindmarsh. 

22.15. Sandstone. — Medium fine-grained and highly ferru- 
ginous; traversed by bands of ferruginous quartz-grit. — Royal 
Park^ near Melbourne. 
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22. 1 6. Sandstone — Coarse-grained, highly ferruginous, and 
in part conglomeratic; full of casts of (ossils.— F/emingfon, 

22.17. Sandstone. — Medium fine-grained, highly ferrugin- 
ous, and minutely porous. — Brighton, 

22.18. Sandstone. — Medium fine-grained, rather soft, and 
highly ferruginous. — Schnapper Point, 

22.19. Sandstone. — Medium fine-grained, ferruginous, and 
minutely porous ; slightly calcareous. — Brighton, 

22.20. Sandstone. — Coarse-grained, very soft, and highly 
ferruginous. — Brighton Beach, 

22.21. Sandstone. — Medium - grained, ferruginous, and 
rather friable ; full of casts of fossils. — FUmington, 

22.22. Sandstone. — Medium-grained and very friable; 
might be termed a "compacted sand;" shows ferruginous 
bands. — Brighton Beach, 

22.23. Sandstone. — Same as ioxt%6\xig,— Brighton Beach, 

22.24. Sandstone. — Coarse-grained, hard, and rather gritty ; 
in parts more or less ferruginous ; densely filled with spheroidal 
ferruginous concretions. — From near the Cenutery^ Maldon, 

22.25. Sandstone. — Fine-grained, extremely friable, and 
slightly ferruginous ; might be called a "compacted sand." — 
Barwon Hecids^ near Geelong, 

22.26. Sandstone. — Medium grained, ferruginous, and soft; 
encloses scattered casts of fossils. — Brighton, 

22.27. Sandstone. — Rather gritty and very friable; might 
be called a "compacted sand;" in part highly ferruginous. — 
Geelong, 

22.28. Sandstone. — Rather gritty, friable, and slightly cal- 
careous; might be termed a "compacted sand;" shows faint 
ferruginous bands and lines. — Brighton, 

22.29. Sandstone. — Gritty, rather calcareous, and very 
friable; represents a ** compacted sand." — Brighton, 

. 22.30. Sandstone. — Medium-grained, very soft, rather calca- 
reous, and slightly micaceous. — Geelong, 

22.31. Sandstone. — Medium-grained and very friable ; the 
black colour is due to the admixture of carbonaceous matter. — 
Schnapper Point, 

22.32. Sandstone. — Medium-grained and very friable ; the 
dark colour being probably due to the admixture of carbon- 
aceous matter. — Geelong, 

Quartz Rocks of Lower Silurian Age. 

23.1. Quartzite, Quartz Rock. — Coarsely crystalline- 
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granular ; in parts of a gritty texture ; modification of rock No. 
1 8. 1 — Mia- Mia Ranges^ sections 42 and 66; M'' Ivor-road ^ 
Spring Plains, 

23.2. QuARTZiTE, Quartz Rock. — Coarsely crystalline- 
granular. — Ingiewood, 

23.3. QuARTZiTE, Quartz Rock. — Similar to No. 23.2, but 
a little more ferruginous, and, in consequence, showing some 
variation in colour. — Ingiewood, 

23.4. Quartzite, Quartz Rock. — Very finely crystalline- 
granular ; apparently quite dense and hornstone-like ; might 
furnish good grinding stones. — Top of spur close to north-east 
comer of Mount Tarrangower Tunnelling Company's lease, 

23.5. Quartzite, Quartz Rock. — Rather coarsely crystal- 
line-granular, ferruginous, and in parts of brecciated appear- 
ance. — Ingiewood, 

23.6. Lvdian-Stone, Lydite (Siliceous Slate, Kieselschiefer), 
— Irregularly traversed by a network of very fine quartz-veins, 
and more or less affected by decomposition. — Loddon River^ 
near Maldon, 

23.7. Lvdian-Stone, Lydite (Siliceous Slate, Kieselschiefer), 
— Traversed by a network of very fine, more or less ferruginous 
quartz-veins. — Ararat, 

23.8. Lydian Stone, Lydfte (Siliceous Slate, Kieselschiefer), 
— Shows a kind of rude prismatic structure. — Loddon River^ 
near Maldon, 



Quartz Rocks of Upper Silurian Age. 

24.1. Quartzite, Quartz Rock. — Very finely crystalline- 
granular, tough and hard, slightly impregnated with iron 
pyrites, and traversed by quartz-veins ; rather calcareous and 
resembling crystalline limestone ) shows partings of black car- 
bonaceous slate. — Thomson River Copper Mine^ near Walhalla, 

24.2. Quartzite, Quartz Rock. — Same as No. 24.1. — 
Thomson River Copper Mine^ near Walhalla, 

24.3. Quartzite, Quartz Rock. — Finely crystalline- 
granular, in parts slightly gritty and conglomeratic ; highly 
ferruginous and very hard and tough. — From between M^Ivor 
and Bendigo, 

24.4. Quartzite, Quartz Rock. — Finely crystalline- 
granular and full of casts of fossils. — Goulburn River, 

24.5. Quartzite, Quartz Rock. — Same as No. 24.4. — 
Goulburn River, 
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Quartz Rocks of Upper Palaeozoic Age. 

25.1. QuARTZiTE, QuARTzRocK.--Micro-crystalline-granular, 
of jaspery aspect, highly ferruginous ; shows in part a coating 
of pure mammillated brown iron-ore. — Grampians. 

25.2. QuARTZiTE, Quartz RocK.-Finely crystalline-granular, 
traversed by faint ferruginous bands. (JSee Geological Note 
under No. 20.6.) — Neighbourliood of JohnsotCs quarry at the 
Caliban River^ near Kyneton. 

25.3. Lydian-Stone, Lydite (Siliceous Slate, -^/>j^/yri4/V/$rr). 
— Highly fractured by a network of joints and fine 'quartz- veins, 
which latter impart to it in places a brecciated appearance. — 
Mount Staveley^ six miles west of Wickliffe, 

Quartz Rocks of Cainozoic Age. 

26.1. Quartzite, Quartz Rock. — Main portion very dense 
and flint-like ; remainder, enclosed withm the former, finely 
crystalline-granular and slightly porous. — From underneath the 
basalt at the Saltwater River. 

26.2. Quartzite, Quartz Rock. — Finely crystalline-granu- 
lar and strongly ferruginous; slightly conglomeratic through 
enclosed small, well-rounded and angular pebbles of quartz.— 
Flemington, 

26.3. Quartzite, Quartz Rock. — Very fine-granular, com- 
pact, and hard, with hackly fracture. — FUmington, 

26.4. Quartzite, Quartz Rock. — An inegular mixture of 
dense, flinty rock, with gritty and brecciated portions. — Goul- 
bum River. 

26.5. Quartzite, Quartz Rock. — Very fine-granular and 
dense ; small patches of flinty quartzite throughout the mass 
give it a mottled appearance. — Lismore^ Co, Hampden, 

26.6. Quartzite, Quartz Rock. — Finely crystalline-granu- 
lar and compact; resembles flint. — Kangaroo Ground^ Co, 
Evelyn, 

Shales and Mudstones of Lower Silurian Age. 

The term Mudstone^ introduced into science by Sir Roderick 
Murchison, is especially applicable to a kind of rock holding an 
intermediate position between very fine-grained, soft sandstone 
and soft shale, which is very prevalent on many of our 
goldfields. Whilst, on the one hand, it is not firm enough and 
too fissile to be termed a sandstone, it is yet too arenaceous — 
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though very minutely so — to be properly called a shale. Ii 
adheres strongly to the tongue, gives an earthy odour when 
breathed upon, and falls more or less quickly to a muddy non- 
plastic mass in water, or on exposure to the atmosphere. It 
is, in fact, a stratified, somewhat indurated, mud, composed of 
levigated sandstone, slial^ and clay-sbte material, showing 
generally a well-developed slat)' or fissile texture. Its prevail- 
ing colour is mostly white or yellowish white ; but darker 
shades of yellow, brown, red, and blueish-black, the former 
from admixture of hydrous ferric oxide, the latter from that of 
carbonaceous matter, are also not rare. A banded or mottled 
appearance in all the above shades of colour is not un- 
frequently met with. The term " pipeclay," used by our 
alluvial miners in the phrases, " the washdirt rests on pipe- 
play," " driving in the pipeclay bottom," etc., refers in most 
. instances to the softer or friable basset edges of beds of this 
rock. 

27. 1. MuDSTONE. — Texture imperfectly slaty; highly argil- 
laceous, soft and minutely mottled by ferruginous and dendritic 
marki n gs. —Bendigo. 

27.*. MuDSTOKE. — Argillaceous, somewhat indurated, and 
irregularly traversed by red ferruginous bands, causing a con- 
cretionary appearance ; texture imperfectly slaty. — Btndigo. 

27.3. MuDSTONE. — The same in character as No. 87,3 — 
Btndigo. 

27.4. MuDSTONE.— A soft white portion in contact with a 
more indurated, motded, ferruginous one \ texture imperfectly 
slaty . — Btndigo, 

27.5. MuDSTONE. — Very soft and less argillaceous than fore- 
going specimens ; texture perfectly slaty \ approaching fissile. 
— Pyrenees. 

27.6. MuDSTONE. — Very soft and friable, and marked with 
extreme regularity by parallel greyish-white and greyish-black 
bands . — Bendigo. 

27.7. MuDSTONE. — Somewhat indurated, rather argillaceous, 
9nd showine pretty regular, parallel, greyish- white, grey, and 
narrow purple -coloured bands; texture imperfectly slaty.— 
In^lewood. 

27.8. MuDSToNE — Rather argillaceous, and showing some- 
what regular parallel, faintly-brown, ferruginous bands ; texture 
tb in-slaty. — Bendigo. 

27.9. MuDSTONE. ^Slightly arenaceous, soft, apparently 
'feldsptathic or like impure kaolin ; resembles decomposed 
elran-dykestone. — Swiper's Reef, Maldon. 
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27.10. MuDSTONE. — ^Very soft, white, and argillaceous; 
much resembles kaolin. — Swiper's Reef^ Afaldon. 

27.11. MuDSTONE. — Very soft and arenaceous. — Bendigo, 

27.12. MuDSTONE. — Rather indurated and arenaceous 
(sandstone-like), and densely marked by somewhat regular, 
parallel, ferruginous bands. — Inglewood, 

27.13. MuDSTONE. — Strongly indurated, arenaceous, slightly 
micaceous, and densely filled with ferruginous, concretionary, 
stalk-like bodies, arranged in an imperfectly-radiating manner, 
which imparts to the design the appearance of coralline struc- 
ture. — Loddon River, 

27.14. MuDSTONE. — Argillaceous, somewhat indurated, and 
traversed irregularly by faint, brown, ferruginous bands ; 
texture slaty. — Dunolly, 

27.15. MuDSTONE. — Very soft and friable; texture slaty; 
shows polished-looking slate-like faces. — Lord Malmsbury 
Company's Claim^ near Malmsbury. 

27.16. MuDSTONE. — Rather indurated, argillaceous, of 
mottled appearance, and densely filled with small, rounded, 
concretionary, ferruginous bodies or granules, imparting to it 
the character of being metamorphosed ; texture slaty. — 
Pyrenees, 

27.17. MuDSTONE. — Rather indurated and slightly mica- 
ceous ; traversed very regularly by parallel, ferruginous bands^ 
Welshman's Reef^ Sandy Creek^ near Maldon, 

Shales and Mudstones of Upper Silurian Age. 

28.1. Shale. — Argillaceous and slightly micaceous, 
apparently thick-bedded; cleavage quite imperfect. — Upper 

Yarra, 

28.2. Shale. — Highly indurated and argillaceous ; in part 
very micaceous, ferruginous, and irregularly traversed by ferru- 
ginous seams ; cleavage very uneven and imperfect. — Quarry 
near Botanical Gardens^ Melbourne, 

28.3. Shale. — Highly argillaceous and rather micaceous; 
cleavage somewhat slaty, but very uneven. — Upper Yarra, 

28.4. Shale. — Indurated, argillaceous and rather slaty, 
slightly micaceous ; much jointed ; cleavage irregular ; full of 
casts of fossils. — Upper Yarra, 

28.5. Shale. — Same as No. 28.4. — Upper Yarra, 

28.6. Mudstone. — Very argillaceous and soft; somewhat 
mottled by ferruginous stains. — From the foundation of the 
Working MerCs College^ Latrobe Street^ Melbourne, 
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Shales of Mesozoic Age. 

29.1. Shale, Coal Shale. — Soft and friable; represents a 
slightly indurated clay, with irregular cleavage; full of remains 
of fossil plants. — Cape Patterson. 

29.2. Shale, Coal Shale. — Same as No. 29.1. — Cape Pat- 
terson, 

29.3. Shale, Coal Shale. — Soft and friable ; represents a 
slightly indurated clay ; in parts somewhat arenaceous, and 
charged with carbonaceous matter ; cleavage irregular. — From 
near Coleraine, 

29.4. Shale, Coal Shale. — Soft and friable, but some por- 
tions much harder than others ; slightly laminated ; cleavage 
planes uneven ; full of impressions of fossil plants ( Tceniopteris 
Daintreei). — Moe^ Gippsland, 

29.5. Shale, Coal Shale. — Very soft and friable, and 
slightly arenaceous ; much charged with carbonaceous matter 
and full of carbonised fossil-plant remains — Moe, Gippsland, 

29.6. Shale, Coal Shale. — Very soft and friable, and 
highly charged with carbonaceous matter ; resembles brown 
coal. — Moe^ Gippsland, 

29.7. Shale, Coal Shale. — Strongly laminated and cleav- 
able ; highly carbonaceous. — Great North Western Co.^s shajt, 
Ballarat. 

Clay-Slates of Lower Silurian Age.* 

30.1. Clay-Slate. — Fissile, rather soft, with a faint satiny 
lustre. — Red Jacket Claim, Ballarat. 

30.2. Clay-Slate. — Useful for roofing purposes; iis fine dark 
purple colour renders it similar to the Welsh slates. — Bendigo. 

30.3. Clay-Slate. — Thick-bedded and micaceous ; cleav- 
age very uneven ; much traversed by joints ; has the character 
of a strongly indurated shale. — Moorabool River, between 
Steigliiz and Meredith. 

30.4. Clay-Slate. — Cleavage tolerably perfect ; rather soft 
and full of ferruginous oval concretions of uniform size, 
which much resemble fossils, and are perhaps caused by meta- 
morphic action. — Kingower. 

30.5. Clay-Slate. —Cleavage somewhat regular and even; 
rather soft, and regularly and delicately banded ; contains 
embedded cubical crystals of iron pyrites. — Eendigo. 

* In wall case No. 333, west end of sallery, will be found a collection of clay>slates 
from Bendigo, showing various focms mgraptottttt. 
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30.6. Clay-Slate. — Similar to No. 30.5. — Bendigo, 

30.7. Clay Slate. — Cleavage even and perfect ; well adapted 
for roofing purposes. — Slate quarries^ Meredith. 

30.8. Clay Slate. — Cleavage rather uneven ; apparently 
thick-bedded ; slightly concretionary, and in cross-fracture 
micaceous ; has a somewhat metamorphic aspect. — Mary- 
borough. 

30.9. Clay-Slate. — Rather soft and dull earthy ; cleavage 
nearly regular ; full of impressions of various forms of grapto- 
lites. — Lancejieldy county of Bourke. Geological ]^ sheet 5 S.E. 

30.10. Clav-Slate. — Same as No. 30.9; cleavage more 
perfect. — Lancefieldy county of Bourke. Geological ^ sheet 5 S.E. 

30. 1 1 . Clay-Slate. — Cleavage well-developed, and cleavage- 
planes tolerably even ; looks suitable for roofing purposes but 
is too soft — Bendigo. 

30.12. Clay-Slate. — Thick-bedded and somewhat arena- 
ceous, enclosing apparently some bituminous or carbonaceous 
matter ; cleavage very irregular and uneven ; resembling ah in- 
durated mudstone. — Loddon River. 

30.13. Clay-Slate. — Cleavage imperfect and uneven; 
rather soft ; not applicable for roofing purposes. — Bendigo. 

30.14. Clay-Slate — Rather tough and hard; cleavage 
somewhat uneven, but might be suitable for roofing purposes. 
— Bendigo. 

30.15. Clay-Slate. — Thick-bedded; cleavage uneven and 
imperfect ; slightly arenaceous, and contains some carbona- 
ceous matter ; full of numerous species of graptolites. — Near 
diorite-dyke^ Tarilta. Geological j^ sheet 15 JV.E. 

30.16. Clay-Slate. — Rather soft, and cleavage fairly even; 
might be used for roofing purposes. — Moorabool River, between 
Steiglitz and Meredith. 

30.17. Clay-Slate. — Rather soft, and cleaves unevenly. — 
Yandoit. 

30.18. Clay-Slate. — Soft and friable ; somewhat argilla- 
ceous and fissile ; has the character of a slaty shale ; shows on 
the face of a joint small patches of " blue carbonate of copper." 
— Lerderberg River. 

30.19. Clay-Slate. — Soft, friable and rather fissile, resem- 
bling slaty shale. — Yandoit. 

30.20. Clay-Slate. — Cleaves somewhat evenly, but is too 
soft for roofing purposes. — Bendigo. 

30.21. Clay-Slate. — Very ferruginous, and hard enough 
for roofing purposes, but cleaves unevenly and is apparently 
much jointed. — Bendigo. 
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30.22. Clay-Slate.— Cleavage imperfect, and planes of 
earthy, dull aspect ; ferruginous, and full of various forms of 
graptolites. — Section 2g Spring Plains, Geological ^ sheet 13 

N.E. 

30-23. Clay-Slate. — Similar to 30.22, only more ferru- 
ginous. — Spring Plains, 

30.24. Clay-Slate. — Hard, micaceous, and slightly arena- 
ceous ; cleaves unevenly and shows ferruginous bands of 
shades of brown colour. — Talbot, 

30.25. Clay^Slate. — Much jointed, rather hard, and 
cleavage very uneven. — From near Newstead. 

30.26. Clay-Slate. — Cleavage strong and even ; rather 
hard ; might be used for roofing purposes. — BttcklancPs Gap^ 
near Beechworth, 

30.27. Clay-Slate. — Hard and of somewhat uncertain 
cleavage; has partly a bronzy lustre, evidently derived from 
the presence of large crystals of iron pyrites. — Bendigo. 

30.28. Clay-Slate. — Shows a weak satiny lustre ; cleavage 
uneven ; rather soft. — Bendigo, 

30.29. Clay-Slate. — Indurated and of a cherty appearance; 
fracture weakly chonchoidal ; traversed by small irregular 
veins of quartz. — Garden Gully ^ Bendigo. 

30.30. Clay-Slate. — Hard, with a good even cleavage ; 
might be suitable for roofing purposes. — Omeo^ county 
Benambra, 

30.31. Clay-Slate. — Strong and regular cleavage ; fairly 
hard ; appears well suited as a roofing slate. — Daylesford, 

30.32. Clay-Slate. — A granular-looking grey slate, with 
weak satiny lustre ; rather soft and fissile. — Horseshoe Gap^ 
Two-mile Creek, near Beechworth, 

30.33. Clay-slate. — Rather thick-bedded, soft, argillaceous 
and slightly micaceous. — Section 26, Spring Plains, Stone-Jug 
Creek, 

30.34. Clay-Slate. — Rather soft ; argillaceous and minutely 
porous ; cleavage nearly perfect and even ; slightly fissile ; full 
of various forms of grciptolites, — Shepherd's Claim, Christmas 
Reef, Bendigo, 

30-35- Clay-Slate. — Fissile, quartzose, and micaceous ; 
ferruginous bands produce a concretionary appearance. — 
Dunolly, 

30.36. Clay-Slate. — Soft and highly argillaceous, in part 
quite steatitic; red ferruginous bands produce a peculiar 
concretionary aspect ; cleaves evenly, but rock apparently much 
jointed. — Town Reef, Castle maine. 
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30.37- Clay-Slate. — Hard, ferruginous, with extremely 
uneven cleavage; traversed by ferruginous quartz- veins. — From 
dose to a quartz reef^ Talbot, 

30.38. Clay-Slate, Black Lode-Slate. — Fine-grained grey 
sandstone (?) in contact with the slate ; the former rather con- 
cretionary, the latter slightly micaceous ; both impregnated 
with iron pyrites and traversed by quartz-veins. — From a 
quartz reef, Ciunes, 

30.39. Clay-Slate, Lode-Slate, Gangue-Slate. — Fissile, 
but cleaves very irregularly ; shows a weak satiny lustre ; in 
parts impregnated with iron pyrites, and traversed by quartz- 
veins. — From a quartz reef^ Ciunes. 

30.40. Clay-Slate, Lode-Slate, Gangue-Slate. — Similar 
to foregoing, but slate black and carbonaceous ; impregnated 
with iron pyrites, and traversed by quartz-veins. — From a quartz 
reef^ Ciunes. 

30.4 1. Jasperoid Slate. — Slate altered into a green siliceous 
jasper, traversed by irregular ferruginous bands; has no 
apparent cleavage. — Neighbourhood of Foster^ Gippsland. 

Clay Slates of Upper Silurian Age. 

31. 1. Clay - Slate. — Traversed by hard, fine-granular 
quartzose bands ; cleavage very uneven ; slightly concretion- 
ary. — Walhalla mine^ Walhalla^ Stringers Creek. 

31.2. Clay-Slate. — Cleavage rather even and regular, 
coinciding with bedding planes ; might be useful for roofing 
purposes. — Walhalla mine^ Walhalla^ Stringer^ s Creek. 

31.3 Clay-Slate. — Cleavage imperfect, coinciding with 
bedding planes ; not applicable for roofing purposes. — Mouth 
of tunnel of Great Extended Walhalla Company^ Thomson 
Jtiver^ near Walhalla. 

31.4. — Clay -Slate. — Highly micaceous and somewhat 
arenaceous ; cleavage uneven ; encloses remains of fossil 
plants (fucoids)\ occurs interstratified with No. 31.3. — Mouth 
of tunnel of Great Extended Walhalla Company^ Thomson River ^ 
near Walhalla. 

31.5. Clay-Slate. — Very argillaceous and apparently 
rather thick-bedded; cleavage very uneven; full of fossil- 
plant impressions ; approaches an indurated shale in character. 
— Morrises antitnony claim^ east of Heathcote. 

31.6. Clay-Slate.— Similar to No. 31.5, but not so. rich 
in fossil-plant impressions. — Wall-rock of the Diamond Reef 
near Nillumbik. 
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: 3'-7* Clay-Slate.' — Somewhat siliceous, and harder and 
of darker colour than No. 31.6. — Wall-rock of the Diamond 
Reef^ near Nillumbik, 

31.8. Clay-Slate. — Thick-bedded, micaceous, and slightly 
arenaceous; cleavage planes mottled and uneven. — Upper 

Yarra, 

31.9. Clay-Slate. — Same as No. 31.8. — Upper Yarra, 

Sand, Clays, etc., of Cainozoic Age. 

32.1. Sand (26 samples). — ^The greater number consisting of 
pure white quartz, the others containing stronger or weaker 
admixtures of hydrous oxide of iron. The former might be 
applicable for the manufacture of glass, etc. — Ftom the older 
gold-drift of different localities of the Beechworth goldjield, 

32.2. Tin-sand (3 samples). — Grains of cassiterite, with 
small admixtures of grains of menaccanite (titaniferous iron), 
zircon, quartz, etc. — Beechworth goldfield. 

32.3. Titaniferous Iron-sand. — Contains a small per- 
centage of tin-ore. — Yackandandah, 

32.4. Siliceous Pebbles. — Waratah Bay, 

32.5. Clay. — Encloses carbonaceous particles, and contains 
some infusorial earth. It occurs overlymg the ordinary quartz 
pebble cement, and underlying the newer basalt. A tunnel has 
been driven into it, from which issues a good spring of mineral 
water. Gold was not found in it. — Section 75, Redesdale^ banks 
oj Campaspe River, Geological ^ sheet 13 N,E, 

32.6. Clay. — Of steatitic character, resembling "fuller's 
earth." — Clifton Mineral Springs^ near Geelong, 



CHEMICALLY-FORMED ROCKS. 
Limestones of Upper Silurian Age.* 

33.1. Limestone. — Very finely crystallised-granular nearly 
dense portions, intermixed with more coarsely crystalline 
ones. — Lily dale, 

33.2. Limestone. — Very finely crystalline-granular and buff- 
coloured. — Lilydale, 

33.3. Limestone. — Grey;, very finely crystalline-granular, 
with dendrites and yellow veins. — Lilydale, 

* Lar^e slabs of limestone from Waratah Bay, near Tooofabbie, and Lilydale will be 
seen against the west end wall of gallery. 
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33-4' Limestone, Calc-Sinter. — Very white and porous ; 
of a coralloidal structure. — Lilydale. 

33.5. Limestone, Marble. — Micro-crystalline, with a 
somewhat slaty texture. — Limestone Creek, 

33.6. Limestone, Marble. — Light grey ; finely crystalline- 
granular ; suitable for ornamental purposes. — Limestone Creek, 

33.7. Limestone, Marble. — Very finely crystalline- 
granular portions, intermixed with more coarsely crystalline 
ones ; mottled red and white ; a very ornamental stone. — 
Limestone Creek, 

33.8. Limestone, Marble Breccia. — Very coarsely crys- 
talline-granular base, enclosing variously coloured denser 
fragments. — Limestone Creek. 

33.9. Limestone, Calcite. — Crystallised in large pure 
white rhombohedrons. — From a vein in trap breaking through 
Silurian rocks^ Dookie. 

Limestones of Upper Paueozoic Age. 

34. 1 . Limestone. — Finely crystalline-granular, with occasional 
larger crystalline grains and small irregular veins of calcite; 
fossiliferous — Mount Tambo^ North Gippsland. 

34.2. LiMESTOjJE. — Very finely crystalline-granular, with 
seams of calcite. — Buchan Lead Mine, South-east Gippsland. 

. 34.3. Limestone. — Same as No. 34.2. — Buchan Lead Mine^ 
South-east Gippsland, 

34.4. Limestone. — Micro-crystalline-granular, densely filled 
with fossils (spirijers). — Neighbourhood of Murrindale Lead 
Mine^ Buchan^ South-east Gippsland, 

34.5. Limestone. — Same as No. 34.4. — Neighbourhood of 
Murrindale Lead Mine^ South-east Gippsland. 

34.6. Limestone. — Coarsely crystalline-granular. Compo- 
sition according to 'Mr. Newbery*? analysis : — 

Iron and alumina .. 2.92 

Carbonate of lime 95-55 

XVJISl^KlCSUI ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• I a sec 

Silica and insoluble matter 1.53 

100.00 



— Burnt Creeky near Mansfield, 

34.7. Limestone. — Similar to No. 34.6 ; only contains a vein 
of calcite. — Burnt Creek^ near Mansfield. 

34.8. Limestone. — Very dense; contains numerous fossils. 
• — Murrindale^ Gippsland. 
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34«9' Limestone. — Micro-crystalline-granular ; densely filled 
with fossils; has a weathered appearance. — Murrindale^ Gipps- 
land. 

34.10. Limestone. — Finely crystalline-granular, with fossils 
replaced by calcite ; slightly veined. — MurrindaU^ Gippsland 

34.11. Magnesian Limestone, Dolomite. — Rather coarsely 
crystalline-granular. — Back Creek, Buchan^ Gippsland. 

Limestones of Mesozoic Age. 

35.1. Limestone. — Dense and argillaceous, and showing a 
tendency to "cone-in-cone" structure. — From a half-mile south 
of Den Hills J near Munt ham. 

35.2. Limestone. — Very fine-grained, white and slightly 
porous. — Grey River^ County of Polwarth. 

Limestones of Cainozoic Age. 

36.1. Shell-Limestone, Shell-Marble. — Almost entirely 
composed of fossil shells ; slightly siliceous, very dense and 
hard. Might be useful for chimney pieces and other orna- 
mental purposes, as it takes a good polish and is not difficult 
to work. Its quantity is, however, limited to irregular bands of 
about two feet in thickness, which occur intercalated in the 
upper part of the older basalt. — Maude, about tU'O miles south 
along the east and west sides of the valley of the Moorabool River. 
Geological ^ sheet 19 S,W. 

36.2. Shell-Limestone, Shell-Marble. — Same as fore- 
going. — Moor abool River, near Maude. 

36.3. Shell-Limestone, Shell-Marble. — Same as No. 
36.1. — Moorabool River, near Maude. 

36.4. Limestone. — Very porous and friable ; almost entirely 
composed of fragments of fossils ( Echini ^nd, Polyzoa). Makes 
a good building-lime. — Hope's Hill, Moorabool River, near 
Gee long. Geological j^ sheet 24 S.JS. 

36.5. Limestone. — Same as foregoing. — Hopi^s Hill, Moora- 
bool River. 

The banks on either side of the River Moorabool, in the 
neighbourhood of Hope's Hill, are occupied by this limestone, 
which would afford excellent lime for building purposes. 

36.6. Septarian Limestone. — Very finely crystalline-granu- 
lar, cavernous, slightly siliceous, and very argillaceous ; contains 

polyzoa. — Schnapper Point. 
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An analysis of this limestone by the late Mr. Charles S. Wood gave as 
under : — 

Carbonate of lime .. 82'oi2 

„ magnesia 1*506 

19 iron ••• «•• ••• ••• A ^/2 

Clay and sand 10*427 

Soluble silica 0720 

vvaier ••* ••• ••• .•! ••• ••• ••• I oo«^ 

Organic matter and loss .. ... 0*054 



100*000 



Mr. Selwyn's Note. — This limestone is probably of upper 
eocene age, and is a sample of the stone used by the late 
Schnapper Point Cement Company. The percentage of 
siliceous matter is too low for a good hydraulic lime, but its 
power of hardening under water would be considerably in- 
creased by the addition of clayey matter in such proportion as 
to raise the quantity of silica to about 25 per cent. 

36.7. Limestone. — Coarsely crystalline-granular ;, very rich 
in fossils. — Beach between Brif^hion and Mordialioc. 

36.8. Limestone. — Coarsely granular, very compact and 
slightly siliceous. — Keilor, Geological ^ sheet i N, IV, 

36.9. Limestone. — Coarsely granular, and looking in part 
brecciated ; contains fossils sparingly distributed through it. — 
Keilor, Geological ^ sheet i iV. W, 

36.10. Limestone. — Slightely porous, otherwise similar to 
foregoing. — Keilor. Geological }( sheet 1 N,IV. 

36.11. Limestone. — Very porous and friable; composed 
almost entirely of fossils ; slightly ferruginous. — Leigh Creek^ 
County Grant, 

36.12. Limestone. — Resembles No. 36.11, only more com- 
pact. — Warrnambool, 

36.13. Limestone. — Hard and slightly porous; full of 
fossils. — Waurn Ponds^ near Geelong. 

36.14. Limestone. — Coarsely granular, rather porous, and 
earthy. — Geelong, 

36.15. Freshwater Limestone. — Rather earthy and argil- 
laceous ; rests on greenstone (gabbro). — Barrabool HillSy near 
Geelong, 

36.16. Limestone. — Of a somewhat clayey appearance; 
shows a concretionary structure. — Baringhup, 

36. 1 7. Limestone. — Rather fine-granular, hard, and siliceous. 
"Bat Ridge, Portland, 

36.18. Limestone. — Rather earthy; consists of a base with 
a number of ferruginous pea-like sphericles, giving it a pisolitic 
character. — Neighbourhood of Keilor, 
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36.19. Freshwater Limestoxe. — Somewtuit earthr: cor- 
Uiiis mnch carbonate of magnesia ; represents a product of the 
decomposition of basalt. — Malmsburj. 

36.20. Freshwater Limestone. — Very dense and harv\ 
sfliceoos, and sligtitly argillaceoiis. .\n ann lysis by Mr. K 
Cosmo Xewbery gave : — 

Gubonate of Kae S&3S 

(( IBBkDCSIS ■•• .a* ••• »•• v^ V ^^# 

M If OB ... ... ... ... ... 0*51 

Sfficaaoddmy 70a 

96-^7 

— Ihick Ponds. Gealogual ^ sheets 19 S£. and 24 N^E. 

Mr. Selwyn's Note. — Ihis limestone jrields a good buikiing 
lime, and may be made into cement by being mixed with a 
proper proportion of clayey matter. The best adapted for this 
purpose is a decomposed basalt from the older volcanic rocks. 
Higher up the Duck Ponds Creek wells have been sunk 
showing the following section : — 

Soft sandy loam 4 feet 

Rnbbly limestone 6 „ 

Compact limestooe (cootaining Plamcrhis and Ljrmnea) 4 „ 

Soft nibbly limestone 6 

Cakareoos sandy clay 4 

Soft decomposed basalt 2 

The water struck is brackish. Bones of kangaroo, wombat, 
etc, have been found in this limestone. 

36.21. Freshwater Limestone— An intimate mixture of 
very dense and granular-cr)-stalline portions. — DucA PondSy 
near Gcelono, Geological )'^ sheets 19 S.E, and 24 N.E, 

36.22. Freshwater Limestone. — Ver}- dense, nearly 
flinty in texture ; rather siliceous. — Duck Ponds, near Gee/on^, 

36.23. Freshwater Limkstone. — Argillaceous and of 
brecciated appearance. — Gee/ong. 

36.24. Freshwater Limestone — A rather earthy-looking 
limestone- base, traversed irregularly by while and grey banded 
veins of very finely crystalline-granular limestone, which impart 
to the specimen a resemblance to fractured amygdules of 
chalcedony ; slightly cavernous. — Geeiong. 

36.25. Freshwater Limestone, Limestone Conglo- 
mek.^te.— Consists of rounded, calcareous concretions and 
small quartz-grains, cemented by dense, grey freshwater lime- 
stone ; rests on basalt-lava. — From near Lake Bohke Hotel^ 
Geelong District. 

36.26. Frkshw.\ter Limestone. — Finely crystalline^ 



*« 
»» 
«* 
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lar; faintly banded. This is the so-called "Geelong marble.** An 

analysis by Mr. J. Cosmo Newbery gave the following 
results : — 

Carbonate of lime ... ... ... ... ... ^'5^ 

,, magnesia ... .. ... ... ... 0*43 

y* liOU • ••• ••• • •■• ••• w /2 

Silica and clay 6*84 



• . 97-49 

— Galena Pointy Geeiong. Geological J^ sheet 24 S,E. 
The following section is shown at Galena Point : — 

Marly clay 7 feet 

Ferruginous sandy clay ... ... ... ... ... 10 feet 

Thin-bedded limestone 3 ft. 6in. 

Compact limestone ... ... ... ... ... 7 feet 

Rubbly thin-bedded poor limestone 6 feet 

This last contains abundance of miocene fossils. 

36.27. Freshwater Limestone. — Very dense; in part 
brecciated and cavernous ; slightly siliceous ; the walls of some 
of the cavities are coated with crystallised calctte, — Limestone 
Creeky near Mount Franklin. 

36.28. Freshwater Limestone. — Rather fine-granular; 
shows traces of fossils, — Duck Ponds ^ near Geelong, 

36.29. Freshwater Limestone. — Hard, dense, and in 
part cavernous ; slightly argillaceous. — Limebumer^ Pointy near 
Geelong, 

36.30. Freshwater Magnesian Limestone. — Partly hard, 
compact, and porcellaneous, with a chonchoidal fracture ; 
remainder softer and granular. — Neighbourhood of Geelong, 

36.31. Freshwater Limestone. — Rather fine-granular and 
argillaceous: contains grains of quartz. — Brighton Beach, 

36.32. Limestone. — Ferruginous, porous, and granular; 
contains remnants of fossil bones. — From a cave at Mount 
Burr, Reedy Creek. 

36.33. Limestone, Calcite. — Coarsely crystallised. — 
From above the Cave^ Cave Farm^ Heywood. 

Organic Rocks of Mesozoic Age. 

37.1. Coal. — Of rather poor quality and rather thinly 
laminated ; said to come from a seam three feet thick. — 
Traraigon, South Gippsland. 

37.2. Coal. — Impure, of a rather shaly character ; hard and 
much laminated. Specimens of this coal analysed by Mr. 
Cosmo Newbery gave — 
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I. Raw MineraL 




Carbon 


6674 


Hydrogen 


4-83 


Oxygen and nitrogen... 


5-20 


Sulphur 


165 


Asn •.• •■• •.. 


21*58 




100*00 



2, Dried Mineral. 
Volatile matter ... 3574 
Fixed carbon 42*68 

^\Su ••• .•• .•• 21*50 



100 '00 



The raw mineral contains about 4 per cent, of hygroscopic 
water. — Traralgon^ South Gippsland, 

37.3. Coal. — Of inferior quality, on account of its being 
much fractured and traversed by small veins of calcite. — From 
near Moe^ Gippsland, 

37.4. Coal. — Of good quality, but very much fractured and 
laminated ; would deteriorate on exposure to the atmosphere. 
An analysis by Mr. Cosmo Newbery gave the following 
results : — 



« * BllCs ••• ••• •■■ 

Volatile hydrocarbon ... 
Fixed carbon ... 
Asn ... ... 



• • . 

... 



7-3 
29*2 

59*2 
4-3 



100*0 



— From the seam at Kilcuuda^ six-and-a-half miles from Griffiths 
Point. 

37.5. Coal. — Of good quality, but much fractured and 
laminated ; would probably deteriorate on exposure to the 
atmosphere. An analysis of the late Mr. Charles Wood gave : — 

Volatile matter... ... ... ... ... ... ... 288 

Fixed carbon ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5^*4 

Hygroscopic water 4*0 

^»9ll ••• ••• ••• •■• ••• ••• ••• ••• WJ O 



100 o 



— From the so-called " Queen Vein" 3 /"^ 4 feet thick^ Cape 
Patterson, 

Organic Rocks of Cainozoic Age.* 

38.1. Lignite, Woody Brown Coal. — Structure of the 
wood well preserved. — From the older gold-drift of the Lord 
Malmsbury claim, near Malmsbury, 

38.2. Brown Coal, Lignite. — Earthy, yet compact; en- 
closes recognisable plant-remains and thin seams of a jetty 
character. — Lal-Lal, near Ballarat. 



* See also brown coal in case No. aoO| ground floor. 
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38.3. Brown Coal, Lignite. — Earthy, and irregularly lami- 
nated ; full of particles of a fossil yellow resin {middletonite ?). 
— Lal'LaL 

38.4. Lignite, Woody Brown Coal. — Represents portions 
of a tree (conijer) with patches of the bark adhering. — Lai-Lai. 

Note — The deposit from which Nos. 38.2, 38.3, and 38.4 
are derived has, by one of several shafts sunk upon it, been 
proved to be about 115 feet in thickness in apparently its 
thickest part, the other shafts and a number of bores having 
shown it to thin out round this point. It is here covered from 
the surface downward by about 73 feet of sand, clay, and 
gravel, in alternating layers, and — resting immediately on it — 
by three feet of a fine fire-clay. As regards its general charac- 
ter, it consists of an irregular mixture of brown and brownish- 
black, earthy, bituminous coal — -real brown coai — with ii^nite ; 
/.tf., portions composed of branches, trunks, stumps, and roots 
of trees (cpni/eros), which still exhibit a nearly perfect woody 
structure, and are so tough as mostly to require the use of 
a saw and axe for their removal. Occasionally thin, rather 
scattered Seams of jet are met with; also narrow, lenticular 
patches, and small roundish pieces of two kinds of resin. 
One of these, semi-transparent, of a honey-yellow, or reddish- 
brown colour, very brittle, resembles middletonite ; the other 
is greyish-white, opaque, earthy, and somewhat flexible and 
elastic when fresh from the mine, but becomes hard and brittle 
afterwards ; it most nearly resembles retinite from the Bovey 
coal. Both these resins bum easily, and emiting, with much 
smoke, fine fragrant odours, leave shining carbonaceous residues. 
Only a few thin clay-seams have been met with in the lower 
part of this enormous, brown coal deposit, and iron pyrites is, so 
far as examination goes, very sparingly distributed through it. 
The following are the results of some of the analyses made of 
the brown coal : — 



Fixed carbon 
Volatile matter 
Hygroscopic water 

<ASIl • • • • • « 



I. 



293 
207 

487 

1*3 



100*0 



II. 



279 

22*1 

487 

1*3 



100 o 



III. 


IV. 

39.5 

20-0 
40*0 • 
06 


267 

233 
487 

I '3 


lOO'O 


lOO'O 



v. 



390 

204 
400 

06 



VI. 



400 

350 

230 

2-0 



ICX>'0 IGO'O 
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I. to V. analyses by the late Mr. Charles Wood, analyst to the 
former Geological Survey ; I. to III. of the brownish-black, 
earthy variety ; IV. and V. of ihe woody variety. VI. analysis 
made by Mr. Rule in the Technological Museum laboratory, 
of thoroughly air-dry, earthy coal. 

38.5. Lignite, Woody Brown Coal. — Rather earthy 
looking, but woody structure very evident. — Lal-Lal^ near 
Ballarat, 

38.6. Brown Coal, Lignite. — Shows a dull black colour, 
and chonchoidal fracture, and is brittle. An analysis by Mr. 
Cosmo Newbery gave the following results : — 

Fixed carbon . ... 35*17 

Volatile matter 41 '25 | sulphur 272, on I 

Water 17*73 i dried sample. I 

— Comes from a seam about 55 feet thick on Crossover Creek^ 
North Gippsland, 

38.7. Brown Coal, Lignite. — Earthy and compact ; shows 
a tendency to cleavage along bedding planes. — Cape Otivay, 

38.8. Brown Coal, Lignite. — Resembles No. 38.7, only 
more compact and contains patches and seams of a jetty nature. 
— Cape Otway, 

38.9. Infusorial Earth, " Kieselguhr." — Very soft and 
light — chalk-like ; nearly wholly composed of the shells ol 
diatomacece ; might be utilised for the manufacture of ** water- 
glass," and as an absorbent for the nilro-glycerine explosives 
— ** dynamite " and " lithofracteur." — From a deposit several 
feet in thickness^ near Amherst, 

38.10. Infusorial Earth. — Soft and slightly argillaceous. 
— Laucefield, 

38.11. Infusorial Earth. — Compact and rather hard; 
rendered impure by carbonaceous clayey matter ; has a strati- 
fied appearance. — Sebastopol, 
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AUSTRALIA. 



NEW SOUTH WALES. 

In the subdivision of the territoiy of Australia, a different 

priuci]ile has prevailed to that which has obtained in the United 
States. Instead of there being manv separate States, some of 
them of small size, and some wholly inland, the mainland of 
Australia haa hitherto been divided into a few large Colonics or 
Provinces, each of which hati ils coast-line and ita metropolitan 
port. The less settled portion of Australia will doubtless here- 
after be further subdivided, but the older Colonies may bn 
considered us haviuj; their limits determined The Australian 
Colonies will therefore separately be larger communities than 
any of the States of America — a geographical ditference that 
may involvA important political differences 

New South Wales once included the territory of the Colonies 
of South Australia, Victoria, and Queensland. Ita present 
reduced area — not likely to be further diminished — is nearly 
equal to the united areas of North and South Carolina, Teunes- 
see, Mississippi, Alabtima, Georgia, and Florida, and its coast-line 
is about the distance from Cape Sable to Cape Fear 

Its main exnort arises from the primitive industry of pastoral 
life. This is due to the fact that the inland districts are so easily 
accessible — that fine wool is so valuable a product — that it is 
procured with so little labour, and that the soil and climate are so 
favourable to ita production. In its early years, therefore, the 
Colony haa enjoyed the advantage of^^quiring great wealth on 
easy terms, and a substantial basis lP prosperity is thus laid, 
supported by which other industries are arising. In comparison 
with its |)0|)ulation New South "Wales is a wealthy and wealth- 
producing community, its export of wool and gold nionc being 
worth, last year, £0,000,000, for a jiopulation of about 000,000. 
It occupies at the present period of its history a singularly advan- 
tageous point of departure for a magnificent future. Its ultimate 
greatness is assured, and it offers great attractions to those who 
would contribute towards the realization of thut desiiny. 






NEW SOUTHWALES, AUSTRALIA. 



ADVANTAGES OF NEW SOUTH WALES AS A HOUEB 

FOR THE EMIGRANT. 

1. There is ready e m ploy mti^' for all claBses of laborers and 
artisans, at much higher wages than aref given to the same classes 
of labor in England. In most of the trades the working day is 
limited 'to eight hours. 

2. The cost of living for the masses of the people is cheaper 
here than in Europe or America. The labouring classes through- 
out the Colony live as comfortably as the middle classes in Europe. 

3. Capital intelligently directed finds ready investment, either 
in trade, agriculture, mining, or the public stock, at higher rates 
than in Europe, and with good security. 

4. There is an area of nearly 200,000,000 acres of public lands, 
two-thirds of which are occupied by the squatters on short leases, 
but all of which, with the exception of proper public reserves, 
are open to the emigrant to select from, wherever he pleases, and 
on terms within reach of the poorest ; and a certain road to 
competency, if he be healthy, prudent, and industrious. 

5. The soil and climate are adapted to a great variety of produce, 
at a moderate expenditure of labour and capital ; and, cultivated 
with the ordinary skill, will yield excellent returns. 

6. Our mineral resources can be surpassed by few other 
countries. The gold deposits are spread over a large area, and 
have proved as rich as anything hitherto known in the history of 
mining. The coal deposits are practically inexhaustible, andiron, 
lead, copper, tin, kerosene shale, and other mineral treasures 
abound. 

7. For merchants and tradesmen no fairer field than Sydney could 
be presented. With its position on the eastern seaboard, with 
the Southern Islands, San Francisco, and the whole American 
Continent, right opposite, — with a harbour for shipping unrivalled 
in the World, and a vast trade already established, it cannot fail 
to secure the chief share of the commerce of the Pacific. 

8. No finer climate can be desired, combining in its variety 
the mild warmth of the coast, the invigorating air of the mountains, 
and the dry atmosphere of the interior. 

9. All the chief districts are easy of access by river, road, or 
railway, and the rates of traffic are low. 

10. AH this may be enjoyed among a people whose whole social 
life is so like Home that it is scarcely possible for the emigrant to 
feel like " a stranger in a strange land.** The language, customs, 
habits, laws, literature, education, religion, are all thoroughly 
English ; life and property secure ; and government free. 

11. Every immigrant, if sober, healthy, and industrious, is 
wealth to the Colony, and is made welcome at once — never 
received with jealousy and suspicion. 

The steamiliipt of the Paciflo Mail Company nm between San Francisco and 
Sydney monthly, and there are always tteainshipt and tailing-vetseU on the 
berth at London. 



LAJSTD. 



AUenated 



• •■ 



• •• 



• • « 



... acrefl 16,857,000 



Unalienated 



... „ 191,643,000 



Under CultiTation 



• >i 



464,957 



Endosed 



••• 



f> 



6,098,988 



Wheat 


••• 


• •• 


Maize 


• • • 


• •• 


Barley 


a • . 


• • • 


Oati 


• • • 


• •• 


Potatoes 


... 


• •• 


ATTOWTOOif 

Sugar Cane 
ductive) 


• • . 

(pro- 

•• • 



Principal Crops : — 

Extent Ptoduos. 

acres 166,911 2,148,394 bush. 



jf 



» 



)9 



II 



If 



118,436 3,618,436 



3,984 



13,604 
47 



69,053 



17,974 293,135 



j» 



» 



»> 



38,564 tons. 
29,760 lbs. 



II 



4,087 . 15,355,648 „ 



Tobacco ... 



YineTards 



f» 



If 



540 



4,308 



6,069 cwt. 
' 684,258 gals. Wine. 

1,859 „ Brandy. 



679 tons Fruit for 
Table use. 
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Osrpenten 
Smiths ... 
Wheelwrights ... 
Bricklayers 
Masons 



WAGES. 

... 8/ to 10/ per diem of 8 hours. 

10/ to 12/ 

8/ to 10/ 

10/ to 11/ 

10/ to 12/ 

Lodging and Board for working men, 15/ per week. 

Per anntiin irith 



If 



If 



II 



II 



II 



II 



tf 



If 







board and lodging. 


Farm Laborers 


■•• •■• •• 


£ £ 
80 to 40 


Shepherds ... 


••• «•• •• 


30 to 35 


Females : — 




. 


Cooks (plain) 


••• ••• •• 


80 to 40 


Housemaids ... 


•€■ ••• •• 


26 to 30 


Laundresses ... 


0«« ••• •• 


80 to 40- 


Nursemaids ... 


• •• ••• •• 


20 to 26 


General House Serrants 


26 to 30 


Farm House Servants 

Dairy women 


[ 26 

• ... ... *%» J 


PROVISIONS 


1.— 1874. 


CLOTHiNG. 


Wheat, per bushel... 


5/6 to 6/6 


Moleskin JacketSj each 8/ to 12/ 


Bread, per fl>. 


/Uto /2 


„ CoatSi 1, 12/ to 20/ 


Flour, „ 


/uto m 


Waistcoats, „ 8/ to 5/ 


Rice, „ 


/2fto /3 


Moleskin Trousers, „ 4/6 to 9/ 


j.ea, II ..< 


1/2 to 2/6 


Colored Shirts, „ 1/6 to 4/6 


Sugar, „ 


. /3ito m 


Strong Boots, per pair 5/9 to 6/ 


CoiTee, „ 


1/4 


Socks, ,1 /lO 


Meat, freshi per ft... 


. /3^ 


Handkerchiefs ... /4| to /8 


1, saiU| II .* 


. 13k to /4i 


Straw HaU 2/6 to 3/6 


Butteri freshi „ .. 


. 1/7 


Print Dresses ... 7/6 to 12/6 


Butter, salt, per lb... 


. 1/4 


Flannel Petticoats ... 8/6 to 8/ 


Cheesei English, perl 


b. 1/6 to 1/8 


Calico 1, ... 4/ to 8/ 


1, Colonial „ 


/6 


Flannel, per yard ... 2/ 


Potatoes, per cwt. .. 


. 4/ to 5/6 


Calicoi II ... IS to Id 


W ine,CoIonial| perga 


d. 8/6 to 6/6 


Blankets, per pair ... 12/6 to 20/ 


i>eer, n n 


21 


Sheeting, Calioo ... 1/6 to 2/6 


Candles, per ft. 


. /4* 




Kerosene Oil, per gal 


. 2/6 




Tobacco, per ft. 


. 8/ to 8/7 
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PROGRESS AND RESOURCES. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 



Settlement Position, and Extent 

Discovered by Captain Cook in 1770, and first 
settled in 1788, the real history of New South 
Wales begins with the 19th century, at about which 
time the introduction of Merino sheep — mainly due 
to the enterprise of Captain Macartliur — laid the 
basis of Australian commerce. In 1851 the 
southern districts were formed into the Colony of 
Victoria. In 1859 the northern districts were 
formed into the Colony of Queensland. 

The boundaries arc marked by 28° 10' and 37° 28' 
south latitude, and by the 141** east longitude. 
The total superficial area is estimated in round 
numbers at 200,000,000 acres. The coast line from 
Point Banger to Cape Howe is about 700 miles 
long. The extreme breadth is about 760 miles. 

Physical Aspect 

There is great diversity of physical aspect in such 
a vast extent of country. At a distance varying 
from 25 to 120 miles, from the seaboard, a range 
of mountains, from 3,000 feet to 7,000 feet in 
height, stretches from north to south, throwing- out 
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spurs in every direction. This mounjtainous region 
forms the watershed of the country. Numerous 
streams flow down the eastern slopes into tlie sea, 
while the large rivers, Darling, Lachlan, Murrum- 
bidgee, and Murray, with their tributaries, drain 
the western slopes. The coast-line is indented with 
fine harbours— one of them, Port Jackson, unsur- 
passed in the world. 

Natural Divisions of the Country. 

The natural great divisions of the country, are the 
eastern seaboard t^erritory, the central range, and 
the western plains. The seabeard districts undulate 
with hill and valley, and possess on the alluvial flats 
the richest soil, adapted to every kind of cultivation. 
Much of this portion rests on a vast basin of coal. 
The central division is rich in minerals. No sooner 
are we off the coal areas than we are in a region in 
which are tracts abounding with gold, copper, lead, 
tin, and other minerals. The extensive plains in the 
interior, forming the third great natural division, are 
specially adapted for pastoral pursuits. Millions of 
sheep and cattle feed there on the natural grasses of 
the country. 

Climate and Health. 

Situated in the temperate zone, with wide plains 
in the interior with ranges of lofty hills, and with 
its shores washed by the Pacific, the climate of 
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New Soiitli "Wales approximates generally to that of 
southern Europe. There are all varieties of climate, 
however, to be met with — from frost and snow for 
a great part of the year on the higher ranges in the 
south, to a tropical though dry heat in the interior. 
Along the sea coast the climate is pretty uniform. 
The range of the thermometer is much less than in 
any country within the same parallels of latitude in 
the northern hemisphere. The European consti- 
tution readily adapts itself to the climate. The air 
is clear, the light brilliant, the sky for a great part 
of the year almost cloudless, and the nights most 
enjoyable. In vital statistics the colony compares 
favourably with most parts of the worfi, and, not 
seldom, instances of great longevity are brought to 
light. 

Increase of Population. 

The progress of the population may be seen from 
the following figures : — 

In 1841 there were 149,609. 

In 1851 „ „ 197,108, after giving up 68,335 to Victoria. 
In 1801 „ „ 358,278, after giving up 25,000 to Queens- 
land. 
In 1871 „ „ 519,182. 
In 1874 „ „ 584,278. 

At present the population is over 600,000. 

The number is steadily increasing at the rate of 
1,200 annually for every 30,000 of the inhabitants. 
But in such a vast countrv, aboundino: in wealth and 
resources, there is room for a population of many 
millions. 
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Roads and Railways. ^ 

More than 10,000 miles of road are open, afford- 
ing free intercommunication with every part of 
the country. More than £2,500,000 have been 
spent in ten years on common roads alone, and 
the work of still further opening up the country is 
annually going on. Mail coaches run through 
every district. 

Railways were first commenced in New South 
Wales by a private company. In 1855 the Govern- 
ment obtained an Act, which enabled it to pur- 
chase the railways and plant of the company, and 
railway construction has been carried on by Govern- 
ment ev^r since. The existence of the great central 
range delayed the progress of construction by 
presenting great engineering difficulties, but these 
have been overcome, and Hues now cross the range 
north, south, and west. Tlie Great Northern line 
starts from Newcastle, and has been opened for more 
than 120 miles. It is intended to connect this line 
with Queensland on the north and Sydney on the 
south, the distance to the latter being about seventy 
miles. The Great Western and the Great Southern 
lines both start from Sydney. The former has 
been finished to Bathm'st, the capital of the west, a 
distance of over 140 miles, and will probably be 
carried to the river Darling, The latter through 
Goulbum has reached Gunning, a distance of 165 
znilesg and will probably before long be extended to 
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the borders of Victoria and South Australia, The 
works arc delayed for want of labor. Trial surveys 
have been completed for mamy miles south, west, 
and north. The line across the Blue Mountains 
to Bathurst ascends to a height of 3,500 feet, and 
descends by means of zig-zags both massive and 
ingenioiiis. The rates of carriage are generally 
lower than those of any of the other Australian 
colonies. Agricultural produce, once carried at 
Cd. a ton per mile, is new carried at l^d. In all 
there are nearly 450 miles of railway open. As 
the lines all belong to the State, they promise to 
form an ever-increasing source of revenue, and 
lessening of taxation to the public. In 1874, on a 
total of 400 miles open, the entire earnings were 
£536,576, and the working expenses £257,703, 
yielding a net return of £278,872, or about 4 per 
cent, on the cost of construction. 

Post Offices and Telegraphs. 

Wherever there is a township there is a post 
oflRoe, and every village in the farthest interior has 
mail commimication. The postage on letters within 
Australia is 2d. per \ oz., while all newspapers are 
carried free. 

There are three separate ocean mails for parts 
beyond Australia made up every month, vid Torres 
Straits, vid Gtolle, and vid San Prandsco. The rate 
of postage to England is 6d. the half ounoe. 
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Telegraph, lines intersect the country in every 
direction. There were open in 

Stations. Miles. 

1874 .. ... 115 7,449 

1875 180 8,000 

The number of messages sent were in 1874 — 570,326; 
and in the first half of 1875—331^362. Telegrams 
from all parts of the World are daily published in 
the newspapers. 

Education. 

Education is a department of the State. All 
schools supported by the State are under Govern- 
ment inspection, and the same course of secular 
instruction is adopted in all. The course includes 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
object lessons, singing, drawing, geometry, algebra, 
and Latin, with permission to teachers to produce, 
if possible, higher results. All the teachers arc 
examined and certified. Every town and consider- 
able village has its State Primary School, and 
itinerant teachers are appointed to visit the families 
of settlers scattered through the bush. Th« fee for 
tuition is a shilling a week, and where this cannot 
be met there is no charge. 

The University of Sydney was established and 
endowed in 1851. Its guaranteed annual incomie 
from public funds is £5,000, and it has the power 
of granting degrees in arts, law, and medicine. 
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Provision is made for AfGLliated Colleges of the 
four principal religious denominations, with the 
guarantee from public funds of half the cost of the 
buildings where the denominations have contributed 
the other half, and £500 per annum towards the 
salary of each Principal. Under these provisions 
three AflG.Kated CJoUeges have been erected. 

Social Condition. 

Nearly all the associations and institutions of 
European and American life — social, political, and 
religious — have their representatives in the Colony. 
Of Journals there are more than a hundred. Every 
considerable town, every interest, has its one or more 
papers published, once or oftener every week. There 
are Banks with branches in almost every township in 
the interior. Law holds its sway over all classes, 
and is purely and eflSciently administered in all its 
branches and jurisdictions. Life and property are 
secm'e ; the means of living easy and manifold ; 
wages and profits high ; education is generally 
diffused ; and the comforts, elegancies, and amuse- 
ments of life are varied and numerous. 

Trade and Commerce. 

New South Wales is advantageously situated for 
purposes of trade and commerce. She is not only 
the centre of the group of Australasian colonies and 
of the islands in the South Pacific, but looks out 
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towards the western coast of the vast American 
Continent, and is within easy reach of the populous 
countries of Asia. 

More than one-half of the Australian shipping is 
owned here. The inward and* outward tonns^ge of 
4,&85 vessels engaged in the trade of the colony in 
1874 was 1,990,894. In the ten years from 1864 
to 1875 inclusive the seaboard trade of New South 
Wales amounted- to — 

Imports. Exports. 

United Kingdom ... £36,317,960 ... £40,539,602 

Intercolonial ... 40,498,152 ... 34,550,650 

Foreign 10,413,0(31 ... 3,180,104 

Totalfl £87,229,173 £78,270,356 



The total value of the trade in 1874 amounted 
to— Imports, £11,293,739 ; Exports, £12,345,603. 
Or in all £23,639j342, with a balance in favour of 
exports of £1,051,864. The^se figures exhibit an 
import trade of £19 16s., and an export trade of 
£21 12s. 9d. per head of the population, which is 
at the rate of more than double the import trade, 
and nearly quadruple the export trade of Great 
Britain, per head of the population, for the same 
year. 

Of the foreign trade there was with 

Imports. Exports. 

The United States ... £1,972,619 ... £649,222 
The S. Sea Islands ... 667,861 ... 896,255 
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The following table exhibits the increase of trade 
with population in successire periods : — 





Population. Trade. 


Per head. 


1831 ... 


51,155 ... £814;320 ... 


£15 18 


4 


1841 ... 


149,669 ... 3,551,385 ... 


23 14 


6 




Girlog up Yictoria, 


. 




1851 ... 


197,168 ... 8,360,843 ... 
Giting up Queensland, 


15 19 


2 


1861 ... 


358,278 ... 11,986,394 ... 


33 9 


1 


1871 ... 


519,182 ... 20,854,540 ... 


40 3 


4 


1874 ... 


584,278 ... 23,089,342 ... 


40 9 


2 



The revenue has likewise proportionately increased 
from £406,056 in 1851, to £4,126,«03 in 1875. Of 
this Amount about £1,000,000 was obtained from 
customs, and £90,000 from licenses. The land 
revenue amounted to more than £2,000,000, and the 
receipts from the national railways to more than 
£500,000. The revenue from taxation is officially 
given at £2 Is. 8d. per head of the population for 
1874. The tariff, which is established for purposes 
of revenue only, is one of the simplest in Australia, 
free trade being the avowed policy of the colony. 

Riuers and Harbours. 

Besides the rivers which flow into the Pacific, and 
the mouths of which form harbours available for 
trade, there are several harbours along the coast. 
The coast line is well lighted from north to south, 
and large sums of money are annually spent in 
improvements connected with the harbours and 
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rivers. Storm signals are placed on all the principal 
promontories, \^icli, together with the sea-ports, are 
connected by means of the electric wire with Sydney. 
The following are the principal harbours: — 

Trial Bay ^ midway between Sydney and Queens- 
land, is an excellent shelter for all classes 
of ships during S. & S. E. gales. 

Fort SteplienSy 25 miles north of Newcastle, 
runs into the country due west for about 1^ 
miles, and has even a larger water area 
than Port Jackson. 

Newcastle^ at the mouth of the Hunter, i3 the 
great coal port of the Colony. Vessels of 
2,000 tons burden can load there. 

Broken Bay^ 16 miles north of Sydney Heads, 
at the mouth of the Hawkesburv, is a fine 
harbour, with a bold entrance, but is inferior 
to Port Jackson in tho draught of water at 
the entrance. 

Tort Jackson^ unsurpassed in the world, is 
separately described below. 

Botany Bay^ 8 miles south of Sydney, has an 
area of 20 square miles, but is shallow. 

Jervia Bay^ a large and sheltered bay in the 
south, is at present mainly resorted to as 
a harbour of refuge. 

Twofold Bay, in the south, is 5 miles from east 
to west, and 3 miles broad. 
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Besides the above there are Wollongong, Kiama, 
Shoalhaven, TJlladulla, and Moruya, small harbours 
on the south-east coast, where breakwaters, wharfs, 
and jetties, adapted to the coasting trade, hare been 
constructed. 

Sydney and its Harbour. 

The magnificent expanse of water called Port 
Jackson, with its lake-like scenery, stretching away 
for 8 or 10 miles inland, is one of the embellish- 
ments of the world. The bold coast fronting the 
Pacific is suddenly broken, and the giant cliQFs form 
a portal to an estuary, with an enormous extent of 
shore line, capacious enough to shelter the navies 
of the world. So completely is the harbour shut in 
that, until an entrance is fairly elBfected, its capacity 
and safety cannot be conjectured. A vessel making 
the port sails in a few moments out of the long swell 
of the ocean into calm deep water, protected on every 
side by high lands. The elevated shore is broken 
into innumemble bays and inlets, extending inland 
for miles. Some of the bays form of themselves 
capacious harbours. The bosom of the whole is 
dotted over with picturesque islets, which form no 
impediment to navigation. The depth of water is 
sufficient for the largest class of ships afloat. The 
harbour of Port Jackson proper has an area of 9 
square miles. Middle Harbour, one of its arms,- 
3 square miles, and the shore-line of the wholo 
is 54 miles. From the Heads to the city the 
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distance is 4 miles, beyond which the waters 
extend for 8 miles further. The breadth varies 
from three-quarters of a mile to 2 miles or more. 
There are nearly 5 miles of Government and private 
wharfs. 

The greatest length of the city, including the 
suburbs, is nearly 4 miles north and south, and 
the greatest breadth about 3 miles east and west. 
There are more than 120 miles of streets, besides 
minor thoroughfares. The population, including the 
suburbs, is over 160,000, and the funds dispensed 
by the Corporation last year amounted to £180,000. 
The Botanic Gardens, Domain, Hyde Park, Prince 
Alfred Park (on which stands the Exhibition Build- 
ing), Belmore Gardens, A^ictoria Park, and Moore 
Park vdth an area of 500 acres, furnish easily acces- 
sible and ornamecital groimds for recreation. 

Pastoral Wealth and Progress. 

New South Wales has justly been reckoned a 
peculiarly pastoral country. Probably no other 
country in the world can show such advances in 
pastoral wealth and resources. Natural pastures, 
miles in extent, may be met with all over the colony, 
but especially in the western districts, where many 
varieties of the fattening salt bush flourish. The 
pastoral stock and holdings represent a capital of 
£40,000,000, which is annually largely increasing. 
The natural grasses alone are sufficient for the feed 
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of the vast flocks and herds. The total area leased 
at less than three farthings an acre for pastoral 
purposes is nearly 150,000,000 acres. The " runs" 
vary in size from 5,000 acres to 100,000 acres, several 
adjacent blocks being often included in one holding. 
There are many men in the Colony who began life 
as simple shepherds who have realized wealth and 
afliucnce, while several of the "squatters" possess 
more than a himdred thousand sheep. 

Live Stock. 

The fine-woolled sheep of the colony came origin- 
ally from the choicest flocks of France, Spain, and 
Saxony. In the process of acclimatisation there 
has been a very decided gain in the softness of the 
wool, and an improvement in its elasticity. The 
wool has increased in length, but diminished in 
density, so that the weight remains the same. The 
coarsc-woolled sheep are chiefly depastured in the 
Coast districts, where they thrive better than the 
merinos. Three-year-old wethers of this breed 
weigh when killed from lOOtbs. to 2001bs. each, but 
the flne-wooled merinos are of a smaller tj-^pe and 
average about 50ibs. The average of lambing is 80 
per cent., and an average clip is about 3Ibs. of 
washed wool per sheep. 

The principal breeds of homed cattle are Short- 
horns, Herefords, and Devons. The finer specimeM 
will compare with most in England. Ag^io^ltural 
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societies hold -yearly exhibitions of stock and pro- 
duce in the chief districts of the Colony ; and some 
specimens at the last Bxtibition in Sydney fetched 
over 1,J)00 guineas each. Pleuro-pneimionia has at 
times proved very destructive; but foot and mouth 
disease, rinder pest, and other malignant diseases of 
cattle, are unknown in New South Wales. 

All the best breeds of iiorses thrive here. Animals 
worth £20 here fetch an average of £80 in India. 
India draws from New South Wales remoimts for 
cavalry regiments. 

Llamas and alpacas have been naturalised, and 
there are several flocks of Angoras. The fleece 
forwarded to England has sold for 2s. 6d. a pound, 
an[d the clip weighs sometimes 6 lbs. 

• 

The following returns show the progress and 
resources of New South Wales in the matter of 
live stock : — 







Horses. 


Homed cattle. 


Sheep. 


Pigs. 


1851 


•*• 


116,397 


... l,o7D,i2o7 ... 


7,396,895 .. 


.. 65,510 


1861 


• • • 


233,220 


... 2,271,923 ... 


5,615,054 .. 


. 146,091 


1871 


• • • 


304,100 


... 2,014,888 ... 


16,278,697 . 


.. 213,193 


1874 


• • • 


346,691 


... 2,856,699 ... 


22,872,882 .. 


.. 219,958 



The export of wool was in 

1851 15,269,317 lbs. 

After giying up Queensland 

1861 12,745,891 „ 

1871 65,611,953 „ 

1874 75,156,924 „ 
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In 1874 the value of pastoral exports, includiog 
wool, tallow, skins, salt and preserved meats, and 
live stock, exceeded six millions sterling. The value 
of the local consumption is in addition to this large 
amount. 

It will be seen from the above returns how great 
is the annual increase in stock of all descriptions, 
and how eminently adapted to pastoral purposes are 
the vast interior plains of the Colony. Perhaps in 
no paa-t of the World do aTrimala thrive and fatten 
more readily, or with less cost to the breeder, tlian 
in Australia. On the great salt-bush plains, which 
are almost exclusively devoted to the rearing of 
stock, the breeder incurs no expense in providing 
fodder for the winter, the climate being so mild 
tluroughout the year. Water, the great want of 
central Australia, is now being retained at very 
considerable expense by the lessees or squatters on 
the dry and waterless but splendid grazing lands 
lying back from the rivers, and as these become 
utilised the increase in the flocks and herds of the 
Colony will continue in the same ratio as heretofore. 
As a p90of of the very fattening qualities of the 
pasturage, it may be stated that both cattle and 
sheep, after kavelling some ten or twelve hundred 
miles to market, ars foxmd to produce meat equal 
to that of any country in the World. Pedigree 
animals have been repeHtedly imported tfom Great 
Britain, and year by year, as evidenced by the 
increasing number of stock exhibited at the Showt 

B 
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now held tlirou2:liout the whole of the inland towns 
of the Colony, as well as at the Metropolitan Show 
in Sydney, it is plainly seen that not only in point 
of numbers but in quality is the live stock of the 
Colony progressing. 

Agricultural Resources. 

There are large tracts ©f rich soil which are 
adapted for profitable cultivation. The law offers 
every facility for the acquirement of land. Anyone, 
even minors if not imder sixteen years of age, can 
take up land — the best available — ^from 40 acres to 
640 acres, at 20s. an acre, of which a fourth is to be 
paid down, ike remainder bearing 5 per cent, interest. 
Another 20s. an acre is to be expended on improve- 
ments (a term very liberally construed) during a 
period of three years, during which time the 
purchaser must also reside. Titles to land once 
registered under Torrens* Act can never be called 
in question. The operations of agriculture or 
husbandry are never suspended by winter, and crops 
of some sort or other may be produced in succession 
from January to December. The area of land takea 
up for cultivation increases every yeai*. The number 
of holdings in 1874 was 35,131, and the area under 
cultivation was 464,967 acres. Many poor farmers 
wlio began with small holdings have attaiaed to 
wealth and independence. More than 50,000 persons, 
or nearly a tenth of the entire population of the 
Colony, are connected with agricultural pursuits. 
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Cereals. Fruits, &c. 
The best wheat-growing districts are to be found 
on the table-lands from 2,000 feet to 4,000 feet high. 
Tho price in Sydney averages between 6s. and 6s. 
per bushel. 

Tobacco is grown chiefly in the northern coast 
districts and in the south-west. The quantity grown 
has varied very much from year to year ; more than 
l,50O,O001bs. have been produced in one year. 

Maize is raised throughout the coast districts as 
far south as the 36th parallel of latitude. The 
cultivation is easy, and the crop is soon ready. A 
failure is rarely known. The yield on the richer 
descriptions of land has been 120 bushels an acre 
for the first crop, and 66 bushels an acre afterwards. 
Tho average on the whole crop of the Colony in 
1871- was 30 bushels an acre. The market price 
in Sydney is between 2s. and 3s. a bushel. Lai^ 
quantities are annually exported. 

Sngar-cane has only lately begua to be cultivated. 
In 1874 there were 8,540 acres under tillage, of 
which 4,087 acres produced 6,855 tons of sugar. 
Tlie sugar gi-owing districts are on the northern 
rivers. The heaviest j-ield has been nearly 60 tons 
of cano an acre, and even 90 tons have been ob- 
tained. An average yield is 35 tons, producing 
nearly 2^ tons of sugar, besides molasses. The 
sei^hum or imphee, which has so much of saccharine 
matter, thrives well. 
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The Orape Fine finds a home in numerous 
districts, both north and south, and in the Interior. 
All the finest European varieties are now to be 
found in the Colony. There are several large vine- 
yards in operation. The yield of wine has averaged 
from 600 gallons to 700 gallons per acre, though 
certain kinds of grapes have produced over 1,000 
gallons per acre. 

All the fruits of northern and southern Europe 
are grown with success. There are orange groves 
as magnificent as may be seen in Spain or Portugal. 
As many as 10,000 oranges have been obtained 
from individual trees. Oranges are largely exported 
to the neighbouring Colonies, and many proprietors 
of oraageries who began life in a very small way have 
reaped a fortune. The retail price of common 
varieties in Sydney averages a shilling a dozen. The 
■olive, caper, fig, strawberry, raspberry, gooseberry, 
currant, oustard-apple, guava, banana, edible nuts, 
almonds, passion-fruit, loquat, quince, plum, nec- 
tarine, pear, apple, and peach, all thrive. 

The potato thrives well, and the yield is large. 
Barley, oats, &c., are grown chiefly for fodder. 
Lucerne hay may be cut from four to six times in 
the year in favorable seasons on the alluvial flats. 
Mangold-wurzel, turnips, and pumpkins are used for 
feeding only the very choicest cattle, native grasses 
being sufficient for the rest. Arrowroot thrives; 

>ttou succeeds well on the northern rivers. The 
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bark of several indigenous acacias is used for tanning 
purposes. The rhcea (or grass-cloth plant of China) 
and the New Zealand flax arc grown easily. The 
mull^erry tree thrives, and the finest varieties of tha* 
silkworm have been introduced with success. 

Mineral Wealth— Gold. 

Now South Wales abounds in minerals. Accord- 
ing to competent authorities, the auriferous districts- 
of this colony are far larger than those of any 
other in Australia, and as rich as the richest, if 
not more so. Up to 1871 only alluvial washings 
were carried on, and the wealth lying in quartz reefs 
was comparatively neglected. And yet, besides 
coining millions of pounds sterling in her mint^ 
she exported gold to the value of £40,095,823^. 
There were then upwards of 16,000 miners en- 
gaged. Since the veins have been worked and 
quartz-mining has come into operation, there has 
been an extension in this direction and the results 
have, in a few instances, been imexpectedly rich. 
The Emu Creek gold-field alone sent by escort to 
Sydney, from October, 1866, to September, 1871, 
182,061 ounces of gold. From two mines on Haw- 
kins' Hill the yield in six months was gold to the 
value of £162,850, after paying escort fees and mint 
charges. 

The proclaimed Gold Fields extend with short 
intervals the entire length of the colony, with a 
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breadth of 200 miles. They comprise an area of 
13,656 square miles. It ia hii^hly pi-obable that rich 
and eztensiTe gold fields will be discovered for many 
years to come. There are immense tracts in the 
interior which have not yet been prospected. In 
many miles of country the rocks that belong to a 
golden area yet remain in their original condition, 
and will so remain till some fortunate adventurer 
stumbles by accident on a tangible encouragement. 

All the great gold-fields of the west are within 
two days' journey of the capital, and there is not 
any mining settlement which may not be easily 
reached. The gold mihing centres present the 
appearance of orderly and thriving townships, with 
schools, churches, journals, shops, and places of 
amusement. The authority to dig ov mine for 
gold is given to all who apply for it. It costs only 
10s. a year, and entitles its possessor to take up 
ground upon any gold-field to the extent of GO feet 
by 60 feet to 114 feet by 114 feet, accoiding to the 
class of mining pursued upon the particular field. 
If a man wants to open a quartz mine he can take 
up 50 feet along the line of reef, with a breadth of 
100 yards on each side. His miner's right also 
entitles him to occupy half-an-acrc of land for his 
welling, and to an electoral vote. A man may 

ce up as many claims as he likes if he will only 

.'k them. Sluicing claims extend to 10 acres. 

3 mines that have been since worth two or 

■mdred thousand pounds, were taken up a 
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few years ago by one or two poor men in virtue 
of their miners' rights. 

Since 1870 the export of gold has been as follows : — 

1870 



J^^-f r ^-^ ••• ■■■ ««« 

1871 


■ • • • • 


. 2,074,937 


1872 


■ •• • ■ 


. 2,110,299 


1878 


■ ■ • ■ • 


2,590,145 


1874 


• • • • ■ 


1,874,837 



Coal. 

The Coal measures of New South Wales extend 
from the 29th to the 35th parallel of south latitude. 
Sydney is the centre of a coal basin, the coal having 
been traced about a hundred miles to the north to 
the south and to the west. The areas seamed with 
this valuable mineral are so vast that two lines of 
railway pass over them at distances of 100 miles 
from the metropolis, while the Great Northern runs 
through coal fields over its entire length. The quality 
is of the best, and admirably adapted for steamers. 
The squadrons of the British Navy stationed in the 
Pacific are all supplied with coal from the colony. 
In the markets of India and China it competes with 



iglish coal. 








The following 


are the returns of the coal rais( 




Tons. 




Value. 


1829 ... 


800 




... £400 


1851 ... 


... 07,610 




... 25,546 


1861 ... 


... 342,007 




... 218,820 


1871 ... 


... 898,784 




... 316,340 


1872 ... 


... 1,012.426J 




... 396,198 


1873 ... 


... l',192,862 




... 665,/47 


1874 ... 


... 1,304,567 




... 790,224 
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Tlie trade is rapidly increasing. The exports now 
reach the following widely-distant places : — ^All the 
other Australasian Colonies, Fiji, New Caledonia, 
and Honolulu ; California and Valparaiso ; Java, 
Sumatra, and the Moluccas ; Manilla, and Singa- 
pore ; Hongkong Amoy, and other Chinese ports ; 
Japan and Bussifin Asia; Calcutta, Bombay, and 
the Mauritius. More than a thousand vessels are 
annually engaged in this traffic. 

Copper, Tin, &c. 

Copper is found in many parts. In 1874 there 
were thirteen copper mines, but few of them have 
been systematically worked. Some of the native ores 
aiv extremely rich, and fiimish a large percentage 
of pUTO metal. 

Tia was first made known in 1852 by the Uev. 
"W. 11. Clarke, but not commercially worked till 
1S70. The quality is of the very best, and takes 
rank bi«ide Straits tin in the English market. 
Tht" averaiTi* cost of inising a ton of tin ore is about 
i^il, the selling price of which in Sydney is from 
seven to nine pounds below the London price. 

Othrr Miu^ivU. — The Colony is rich in depo- 

lits of hrt>wn oannel oil coals and oil shales. Tlrey 

,»xist i« many jilacos at wide areas apart. Iron ores 

•m» widyly disseminated. The principal beds are 

i«tiU\ In sin-t>ral places there are coal, limestone, 

»u iu immediate proximity. At Mittagopg 
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in the south, and Wallerawang in the west, pig 
iron has been produced. There are silver and lead 
deposits near Yass, and near Scone on the Ilunter. 
There are also deposits of silver ore at Bergalia 
near Moruya. Cinnabar is found in the Mudgee 
district, and antimony ores have been worked in the 
Clarence and other districts. Diamonds, opals, 
rubies, and other gems have been found in various 
parts. The number of diamonds found in New 
South "Wales up to the end of 1872 was estimated 
at between 5,000 and 6,000, the largest having been 
one of 52- carats, and the smallest one- tenth of a 
grain. 

Industries and Manufactures. 

The progress of New South Wales in industries 
and manufactures is very marked. The latest and 
most approved labour-saving appliances and steam- 
di'iven tools have been introduced, and the manu- 
facturers here are able to compete with those of 
Europe in the supply of many local requirements. 

The rivers and coasts of the colony teem with a 
plentiful supply oijish. Mort's freezing process has 
been introduced lately with great success. Fish 
preserved by this process are transported by railway 
to inland cities and towns. The bays and estuaries 
along the coast furnish natural oyster-beds many 
miles in length, and nowhere in the world is this 
delicacy so plentiful and cheap. The whale-fisheries 
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are also deserving of notice. In 1841 the export of 
oil amounted in value to £224,000. But of late 
this industry has been much neglected, and in 1874 
there were only two ships employed, and the value 
of the produce was only £2,897. 

Wine-making is a settled industry. The wines 
of the Albury district, in the south, are known in 
all the neighbouring colonies as well as London. 
The produce of the Hunter River districts has won 
medals at the Great International Exhibitions of 
London and Paris. The production in 1863 was 
114,888 gallons, m 1872 it was 413,321 gallons of 
wine and 1,766 gallons of brandy, and in 1874 it 
was 684,258 gallons of wine and 859 gallons of 
brandy. The consumption of local wines is increas- 
ing every year in Australia. Numerous breweries 
established here turn out beer of excellent quality. 
There were 31 breweries in 1874. 

Tobacco of local manufacture is finding its way 
into favour. Large quantities of Virginian leaf 
are imported for manufacture. One of the largest 
manufacturers of tobacco in the world, from Virginia 
in the United States, has fitted up extensive premises 
in Sydney. The quantity manufactured in 1874 
was 14,980 cwt. 

The preserved meats of New South Wales have 
acquired a reputation in the markets of the world. 
Salted and preserved meats to the value of £107,335 
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were exported in 1874. The manufacture of 
jams and confectionery, aerated waters, &c., give 
employment to numerous hands. 

The manufacture and working up of leatJier em- 
ploys nearly 7,000 hands. In 1874 the value of 
hides and leather exported amounted to £192,688. 
Sydney carried off prizes and medals for manufac- 
tures in leather at the Melbourne Intercolonial 
Exhibition in 1875. 

With wool in abundance, the manufacture of 
cloiliSy tweedsy blankets^ &c., is being rapidly and 
profitably developed. In 1874 the production was 
458,880 yards of cloth and tweeds. One manu- 
facturer alone at present turns out 3,000 yards of 
cloth per week. The making up of shirts and 
se^Ti-clothes gives employment to numbers. 

Illiiminatiiig and lubricating oils are manufac- 
tured from kerosene shale. Soap is largely made, 
and the weight manufactured in 1874 was 82,270 
cwt. In the same year tallow was exported to the 
value of £99,649; and tallow candles were manufac- 
tured to the weight of 11,724 cwt. 

Metals, Earths, &c. 

In iron the manufactures of New South Wales 
promise to attain to large dimensions. The iron 
foundries and engineering establishments here have 
produced iron steamships, dredges, lighthouses, 
locomotives, bridges, cylindrical piers, and agricul- 
tural implements. Every description of the heaviest 
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kinds of rough work, as well as the finest kinds of 
work required for engines, is turned out. There are 
also several galvanized iron factories. 

For reducing copper and tin ores there are 
numerous smelting works. The poorer copper orea 
from neighbouring Colonies are sent to be smelted 
in New South Wales. The Hunter River Company's 
Copper Smelting Works at Waratah had twenty-one 
furnaces in 1872. More than 30,000 tons of ore 
were operated on, and the production of pure copper 
was nearly 2,000 tons. The consumption of coal in 
the furnaces was about 26,000 tons, and more than 
100 men were engaged at the works. The inoreased 
production of tin has necessitated a corresponding 
increase in smelting works. 

The manufacture of bricks, encaustic tiles, drain* 
pipes, and other descriptions of pottery is carried 
on by the aid of steam-driven machinery. There is 
constant building work going on in the numerous 
cities and towns which are springing up in all parts 
of the country. The capital especially has of late 
years entered on a course of architectural improve- 
ment which is converting rows of stores and shops 
into streets of palaces. Marble, granite, freestone^ 
and limestone are to be found in abundance in the 
Colony ; and work in earth and stone furnishes 
employment to many thousands of masons and 
other labourers. 
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Ship-building, Docks, &c. 

There is a Government Dock at Cockatoo Island, 
in which H.M.S. " Galatea," of 26 guns and 3,227 
tons, was docked. Mort's Dock is also capable of 
accommodating the largest class of mail steamers 
that come to the port. The Australian Steam 
Navigation Company has a slip capable of taking 
up a vessel of fifteen hundred tons, and there are 
also smaller private slips and floating docks. 

There are numerous varieties of valuable timber 
in New South Wales, useful for every description 
of ship and house building and furniture. There 
is even an export in cut and sawn timber of con- 
siderable value. The export in 1874 was valued at 
£54,131. A license to cut timber is to be had 
for 20s. ; for cedar alone the charge being £3. 
Shipbuilding is carried on in many places along the 
coast, and South Sea Island cruisers for the Imperial 
Government have been constructed here, and met 
with approval. There are numerous joineries for 
the supply of woodwork of houses and furniture. 
All the cabs, carriages, carts, drays, omnibuses, and 
other vehicles required, are made in the colony, and 
the proef of the skill of the workmen in this depart- 
ment of industry may be seen in the equipages 
which daily run along the thoroughfares of the 
capital. 
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Conclusion. 

Those desirous of further information are referred 
to the pamphlet pubKshed by Mr. Charles Robinson, 
entitled " New South Wales, the Oldest and Richest 
of the Australian Colonies," or to the larger work, 
"The Industrial Progress of New South Wales," 
published under the auspices of the Exhibition 
Commissioners of 1870, and also to the work pub- 
lished by the Government entitled "Mines and 
Mineral Statistics of New South Wales." Enough, 
however, has been said above to show that New 
South Wales is a territory of vast and only very 
partially developed resources, and that it offers 
every attraction alike to the capitalist, to the man of 
ingenuity, and to the industrious workman. 
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WAGES. 




Oarpenten ... 
ftniihs ... ••• 


••• 




8/ to 10/ 

10/ to 12/ 


per diem of 8 hoars 
#1 If 


Wheelwrights .. 

Brieklayen ••• 

Kasons 

Lodging 


••• t«« 
••• •*. 
•*• ... 
and Board for 


8/ to 10/ „ „ 

10/ to 11/ „ „ 

10/ to 12/ „ „ 

working men, 15/ per week. 


Farm Laborers 


.•• 


• *• 


••• •.. ... 


Ter annum witli 
board aud lodging. 

... 30 to 40 


Shepherds ... 

Females:'— 
Cooks (plain) 

Housemaids ... 


••• 
••• 


• •• 

• •• 

• ■• 


>•• ••* ... 

•.» ... *•• 
... •*• ..• 


... SO to 35 

... 30 to 40 
... 26 to SO 


Laundresses ... 


••• 


• .• 


... *.. .*• 


... 30 to 40 


Kursemaids ... 


•.. 


*** 


•.* •*• •■. 


... 20 to 26 


General House Serrants 


... 


•.. ... ... 


... 26 to 30 


Farm House Serrants 


• ■• 


... ... ■>. 
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. • • < 


Dairywomen 


•*• 


• •• 


• ■• «M ... 
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PROTISIOXS.- 
Wheat, per bushel ... 
Bread, per lb. 
Flour, ^ 
Bice, 
Tea, 
Sugar, 
Coffee, „ ... 

Meat, fresh, per lb.... 
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Butter, fresh, „ 

„ salt, I, ... 
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Potatoes, per cwt. ... 
Wine, Colonial, per gal. 
Beer, „ „ 
Candles, per lb. 
Kerosene Oil, ger gal. 
Tobacco 



-1874. 
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1/4 
/3.> 
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1/6 

/6 

i/ 
3)6 

2/ 

2/6 

3/ to 3/7 
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to 5/6 
to 5/6 
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Moleskin Jackets, each 8/ to 12/ 
„ Coats, „ 12/ to 20/ 

Waistcoats, „ 3/ to 5/ 

Moleskin Trousers, „ 4/6 to 
Colored Shirts, „ 1/6 to 
Strong Boots, per pair 5/0 to 



9/ 
6/ 



Socks, 

Handkerchiefs 
Straw Hats ... 
Print Dresses ... 
Flannel Petticoats 
Calico „ 
Flannel, per yard 
Calico, „ 

BlanketS) per pair 
Sheetings Calico 



» 



/lO 

/4i to /8 
2/6 to 3/& 
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2/ 
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SINCE the publication in 1891 of the second edition of the 
" Catalogue of Oil Paintings, Water- Colour Drawings, and 
Portraits in the National Gallery," the two Galleries then in 
course of erection have been completed. These two Galleries, the 
old Picture Gallery, and the room formerly known as the Grosvenor 
Gallery, have been named respectively the La Trobe, the Stawell, 
the Mc Arthur, and the Buvelot Galleries, in honour of Charles 
Joseph La Trobe, Sir William Foster Stawell, David Charteris 
McArthur, and Louis Buvelot — four colonists the memory of whom, 
in the opinion of the Trustees, deserves to be perpetuated in 
this way. 

With the exception of the Sculpture located in the Rotunda 
and the Cast Galleries, the National collection is now exhibited 
in these four Galleries and the Vestibule leading to them, while 
the whole collection (with a few unimportant exceptions), wherever 
located, is now for the first time included in one catalogue. 

This is the first Illustrated Catalogue of the National Gallery 
published, and it will, it is believed, be the means of making 
the art treasures of the colony more attractive and more widely 
known. 

Descriptive and explanatory notes, as well as short notices 
of the artists, have in many instances been given. Where there 
are several works by the same artist, the biographical notice 
appears in nearly all cases under the work first mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 
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I.— The LATROBE GALLERY. 



OIL PAINTINGS. 




Fight between the Ship of the Line "Jupiter" 
and the French Frigate " Preneuse," in the 
neighbourhood of Madagascar, nth October, 
1799. By T. Bennetier. 

"The Doggerbanit— Fog Lifting," by the same artist, is 
in Ihe National Gallery, Sydney. 

Purchased in 18S4. CaDvas, 54 in. x 85 in. 
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2 Don Quixote. By Adrien Louis Demont. 

The Knight, seeing clouds of dust raised by two flocks 
of sheep travelling along the road, concludes that two armies 
are coming to engage in battle. Raising his shield and 
waving his lance, he challenges the imaginary enemy, while 
his Bleed crops the scanty herbage of the plain. 

M. Demont was bom at Douai, France. He 
devotes himself to landscape, and has been a regular 
exhibitor at the Salon since 1878. His status as a 
French artist is sufficiently indicated by the fact that he 
was one of the painters nominated by the commission for 
the decoration of the panels or the HSfel de VilU in 1887. 
The Luxembourg possesses several of his pictures. 

Purchased in 1893. Canvas, 61 in. x 44 in. 
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3 The Milherless Bairn. By Thomas Faed, R.A. 
" Her spirit, that passed in yon hour of his birth, 
Still watches his lone, lotn wand'rings on earth. 
Recording in heaven the blessings they earn, 
Wha coulhilie' deal wi' the mitherless bairn. 
Oh I speak him na harshly — he trembles the while — 
He bends to your bidding and blesses your smile : 
In their dark hour o' anguish the heartless shall team 
That God deals the blow for the mitherless bairn." 

— William Thom. 

Mr. Thomas Faed was bom at Burley Mill in i8j6. 
He studied in the Edinburgh School of Design under Sir 
William Allen, and was also a pupil of his brother, John 
Faed. In 1855 the " Mitherless Bairn "was regarded as 
the picture of the season at the Royal Academy. Mr. Faed 
was made an A.R.A. in 1859, and an R.A. in 1864. He is 
also an honorary member of the Vienna Royal Academy. 

" By such pictures as the ' Mitherless Bairn ' Mr. Faed 
has made a profound impression." — Benjamin's Conlem- 
perary Art in Europe. 

Purchased in 1886. Panel, 14 in. x 35 in. 
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the "Alp Pasture" is open, and the herdsmen take their 
siotk lo ihe mountains, " The First Snow " represents the 
end of iliis summer hfe. The snow has begun to fall. 
Winter aiiproaches; and packing his furniture upgn his 
back, the mountaineer descends into the valley. 

Otto Weber, who was born in Berlin, was killed in the 
Franco-German War of 1870. He was a pupil of Steffeck 
and Couture. He obtained medals at Paris in 1864 and 
1869. 

" The fitsi picture by Otto Weber that proved his claim 
to high position was exhibited in the Salon of 1866, and 
afterwards in Mr. Wallis' Exhibition, in the Suffolk Street 
Galler}'. It was entitled ' La Premiere Neige sur I' Aim 
(Bavitre),' and represented Bavarian peasants bringing theii 
cattle down from the mountains. The cattle and figures 
were admirable for perfect freedom of movement and truth 
of design." — Hamerton's Painting in France. 

Purchased in 1868. Canvas, 46 in. x 88 id. 




6 A Question of Propriety. By Edwin Long, R,A. 

The subject of this picture is a sitting of the celebrated 

Board known as the " Censores y Veadores," which, in the 
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seventeenlh century, was attached to the Holy Office. 

The Censores y Veadores — literally the "Censurers 
and the See-ers "—travelled the country in the interests of 
morality. The good fathers who composed this critical 
court not only took to task the painters of sacred subjects, 
and made their comments upon the " impropriety of e:(hibit- 
ing angels without wings and saints without clothes," but 
pushed their researches into all matters of public amusement 
or instruction. They reviewed ihe gipsy dancers, and 
inspected, with not unkindly severity, the musical faeces 
which set a-gaping the hones' wine-sellers of Andalusia. 
Any sentiment which smacked of heresy was excised ; any 
attitude which prompted to aught but respectability of 
manners was forbidden ; in a word, they performed for the 
artists, dancers, and dramatists of Toledo and Seville those 
oflices which are performed nowadays by the Censor of the 
Press for the Parisian, and by the Lord Chamberlain for the 
English playwright. 

Mr. Edwin Long, who was born at Bath in 1839, died 
in May 1891. He had been for many years a regular 
exhibitor, at the Royal Academy, of Spanish and Extern 
subjects. He was elected an R.A. in 1S81. His "Dorcas 
Meeting in the Sixth Century" is in the Sydney Gallery. 

Purchased in 1871. Canvas, 68 in. x 114 in. 




7 Quati^ Bras, 1815. By Elizabeth Thompson 
(Lady Butler). 
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The Battle of Quatre Bras took place on the i6th of 
June, 1815 — two days before the Battle of Waterloo — 
between the left of the French army under Marshal Ney and 
the English advanced guards under the Duke of Wellington. 
The Duke of Wellington having carried every position won 
by the French, retreated next morning to the field of 
Waterloo. Quatre Bras itself is merely a mass of farm- 
houses situated at the point where the four roads to Brussels, 
Nivelles, Charleroi, and Namur intersect 

"I never approached a picture with more iniquitous 
prejudice against it than I did Miss Thompson's ' Quatre 
Bras,' partly because I have always said that no woman could 
pamt, and secondly because I thought what the public made 
such a fuss about must be good for nothing. But it is 
Amazon's work this, no doubt of it, and the first fine pre- 
Raphaelite picture of battle we have had ; profoundly in- 
teresting, and showing all manner of illustrative and realistic 
faculty. But actually here — what, I suppose, few people 
would think of looking at — the sky is most tenderly painted, 
and with the truest outline of cloud of all in the exhibition ; 
and the terrific piece of gallant wrath and ruin on the 
extreme left, when the cuirassier is catching round the neck 
of his horse as he falls, and the convulsed fallen horse, seen 
through the smoke below, is wrought through all the truth 
of its frantic passion, with gradations of colour and shade 
which I have not seen the like of since Turner's death." — 
Ituskitis Notes of the Academy^ iSjS* 

Elizabeth Thompson (Lady Butler) was bom at 
Lausanne, in Switzerland. She attended the South 
Kensington schools. In 1873 she sent "Missing" to the 
Royal Academy, a picture which attracted much attention. 
In the following year the " Roll Call," which was purchased 
by the Queen, at once made her reputation. Her picture, 
** Quatre Bras," was at the Academy in 1875. 

Purchased in 1884. Canvas, 38 in. x 84 in. 
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8 A Roman Holiday. By Briton Riviere, R.A. 

The title of this picture has been suggested by the well- 
known passage in Byron's Childe Harold, iv. 140. 

Mr. Briton Riviere, a distinguished animal painter, was- 
bom in London in 1840. He studied art under his father 
who was head of the drawing school at Cheltenham College, 
and afterwards a teacher of drawing at Oxford. He gradu- 
ated at Oxford in 1867, and took his M.A. in 1873. The 
first pictures exhibited by him were home rural scenes, such 
as "Rest from Labour" and "Sheep on the Coiswolds," 
which were shown in the Academy in 1858. He was elected 
an R.A. in i88t. His picture, "Deer Stealers pursued by 
Sleuth Hounds," is also in the National Gallery. 

Purchased at the Centennial International Exhibitioiv 
1888. Canvas, 38 in. x 69 in. 
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'sychc aux Enf<;rs. By Eugene Ernest Hille- 
macher. 

I'he subject of the paJntitig is thai of the final trial of 
Psyche — her descent into Hades to fetch some of the beautjr 
of Proserpine for Venus. She has ariived at the hanks of 
the Styx. 
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Eugene Ernest Hillemacher was bonn at Paris in 1S20. 
He was a pupil of L^on Cogniet. In 1865, the year in 
which this picture was painted, he was decorated with the 
Legion of Honour, and obtained several medals at Paris. 
His "Confessional in St. Peter's at Rome" is is the 
Luxembourg. 

Presented by Gustave Curcier, Esq., in 1S73. Canvsa, 
46 in. X 36 in. 




Dutch Pastures (Morning). By Professor 
Hermann Baisch. 

Professoi Baisch, who was born at Dresden in 1846, 
studied in Stuttgart and Paris, and under Adolf Lier at 
Munich. He was elected Professor at the Carlsruhe 
Academy in 1880, and has received several medals at 
Vienna and Munich. 

Purchased in 1888. Canvas, 31 in. x 55 in. 
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1 1 The First Cloud. By W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. 

Mr. Orchardson was bom at Edinburgh in 1835, and 
educated at the Trustees' Academy. He removed to 
London in 1863, vhere he has since resided, frequently 
exhibiting at the Royal Academy. At the Paris Universal 
Exhibition in 1867 Mr. Orchardson's "Challenge" and 
"Christopher Sly" won for him one of the few medals 
awarded to English artists. He was elected a Royal 
Academician in 1877, and his "Napoleon on Board H.M.S. 
Bellerophon " was purchased for the Chantrey collection 
in 1880. 

Purchased in 1877. Canvas, 51 in. x 76 in, 

12 A Flitting Gleam Before the Storm. By 

K. Heffner. 

Two pictures by this artist — " Twilight in Bavaria " 
and " Desolation " — are in the Sydney Gallery. 
Purchased in 1S84. Canvas, 31 in. x 47 in. 
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14 Autumnal Showers. By Peter Graham, R.A. 

Peter Graham was bom at Edinburgh in 1836, and 
studied in the School of Design of that city under 
R. S. louder and John Ballantyne. He was elected an 
R.A. in 1881. His favourite subjects are Scottish Highland 
scenes, with cattle or rocky shores in misty weather. His 
" Rising Mists " is in the Sydney Gallery. 

Purchased in 1869. Canvas, 46 in. x 88 in. 
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15 Love's Pilgrimage. By N. Gysis. 

A Greek girl visiting 1 mountain holy shrine to offer 
her betrothal trinkets and to pray for her absent lover's 
return. 

Nicholas Gysis, a Greek by birth, studied at Munich, 
where he has resided since 1874. He has painted several 
Oriental subjects, and recently some large allegoridl 
figures. 

Purchased in 18S4. Canvas, 47 in. x 30 in. 




16 Anguish. By A. T. A. Schenck. 

August Frederic Albrecht Schenck was born at Gluct 
stadt, Hotstetn, in 1828. He followed business pursuits in 
England and Portugal before he became a pupil of Cogniet. 
" Anguish " was exhibited at the Salon of 1878. 

Purchased in 1880. Canvas, 59 in. x 98 in. 
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17 La Defenestration, 1618. By V. Brozik. 

Vaczlav Brozik was bom at Tzemosehna, near Pilsen, 
Bohemia, in 1853. He was a pupil of the Prague Academy, 
and studied subsequently under Piloty at Munich, and 
under Munkacsy in Paris, where he has followed his 
profession as a painter of historical subjects since 1876. 
He is the recipient of several gold medals and titular 
distinctions. "La Defenestration" was exhibited at the 
Paris Exhibition, 18S9. His picture, "Embassy of Ladislaus 
of Bohemia to Charles VII. of France," is in the National 
Gallery, Berlin. 

This picture represents an event which toolc place at 
the Hradschin or Royal Castle on the 33rd of May, 1618. 
Ferdinand, King of Bohemia, having abolished certain 
Protestant privileges, the members of the Protestant Diet 
visited the Royal Castle to explain their grievances to the 
Regents. They demanded the names of the Imperial 
advisers who had been the means of causing the curtailment 
of their privileges — making many charges against two of the 
Regents, Martinitz and Slawata, who were eventually 
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declared to be enemies of the commonweaJth, and, aloDg 
with Fabricius, the Secretary, thrown through the windowa 
a distance of eighty feet into the castle moat. This violence 
produced great excitement throughout the country, and wu 
the beginning of what is known as the Thirty Years War. 

In the centre of the pictuie stands Count Thnm 
holding documents in his hands. Opposite him in the 
foreground is Marshal Colonna von Fels giving oiden to 
throw from the window Slawata, who is resisting the efToits 
of Johann von Rishan, Lacenbok, Albin Schlick and Berks. 
To the left Martinitz is falling out of the open window, 
pushed vehemently by Wenzel Kuppa, Paul Kaplirah and 
Willem von Lobkowitz, who is striking Martinitz's hands 
with his fists. In the right hand foreground Andreas Schlick 
is entering the room in a great hurry. Behind him is 
Fabricius, the Secretary, sitting at a table defending 
himself. 

Purchased in i8go. Canvas, 83 in. x 51 in. 




18 All Easterly Breeze. By Peter Graham, R.A. 

Purchased in 1887. Canvas, 42 in, x 72 in. 
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19 The Traitor. By P. Joanowitch. 

Purchased in 1890. Canvas, 60 in. x 40 in. 

20 A Salvation Army Shelter. By E. Borough 

Johnson. 

"Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest." Mat. ii., 38. 

Purchased by Professor Herkomer in 1892. Canvas, 
34 in. X 33 in. 

21 The Siud Herd. By A. Braith. 

Anton Braith was born at Biberach, Wiirtemberg, in 
1836. He studied at the Art School. Stuttgart, and at the 
Munich Academy. The Sydney Gallery possesses one of 
his pictures — "Returning from the Pastures." 

Purchased in 1884. Canvas, 20 in. x 37 in. 

22 Still Life. By G. Lance. 

George Lance, who was bom at Little Easton in 1803, 
died in 1864. He was a successful painter of still life. 
Three of his pictures are in the National Gallery, London. 

Purchased in 1883. Canvas, 18 in. x 14 in. 
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23 Marigolds. By H. Fantin-Latour. 

Henri Fantin-Latour was born at Grenoble in 1836, 
He exhibited at first as a genre and portrait painter, but 
latterly has devoted himself almost entirely to flower painting. 
He was decorated with the Legion of Honour in 1S79. 

Purchased in 1892. Canvas, 20 in. x 15 in. 

24 Venetian Girl. By Eugene de Blaas. 

Eug&ne de Blaas was born at Albano, near Rome, ii> 
1843. He studied under his father, Karl Blaas, at the 
Venice Academy, of which he was a member, and also at 
Vienna, whence he went to Rome and Paris as Austrian 
Pensionary. Another picture by him, bearing the same 
name, is also in this Gallery. 

Purchased in 1879. Panel, 12 in. x 9 in. 
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25 Love and Death. By G. F. Watts, R.A. 

Love, helpless and agonised, is trying with his frail body 
to stop the terrible figure of Death, which, resistless and 
inexorable, has crossed his threshold. The struggle is 
hopeless, and Love, with broken wings, is pushed aside, 
while Death enters to rob him of his treasure. This picture 
is a replica of a large one exhibited at the opening of the 
Grosvenor Gallery in London in 1877, and since bequeathed 
by Mr. Watts to the nation. 

George Frederick Watts, who was born at London in 
1818, studied at the Royal Academy, where he fiTst exhibited 
in 1 837. Mr. Watts has executed one of the frescoes in the 
Poets' Hall of the New Houses of Parliament, and decorated 
the west end of the new hall at Lincoln's Inn with a la^e 
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fresco — "The School of Legislation." Me was elected an 
R,A. in 1868, and his "Psyche" was purchased for the 
Chantrey collection in 1882. He is also noted as a sculptor. 
Purchased in 1888. Canvas, 45 in, x as in. 




26 African Panthers. By J. M. Swan, A.R.A. 

Of this picture Professor Herkomer vrites : — "This is 
a gem of colour and subtle workmanship. This painter 
thoroughly understnnds theartof hiding his art; ofsuf^esting 
the most intricate forms by apparent neglect of outline. The 
outline is here, but by dint of true artistic workmanship the 
outline is reduced, after having been enforced to a mere 
suggestion of form, and the importance of this feature in art 
cannot be over-estimated. The method of workmanship in 
this is indirect, unlike Mr. Waterhouse, and quite different 
from Mr. Dicksee's method. Mr. Swan relies more for his 
effects upon painting light over darh. He is a fastidious 
worker and produces little, but he is one of our strongest 
artists, and, I would say, our most original animal painter." 

John Macallan Swan, who was born in 1847, studied 
at Lambeth, the Royal Academy, and at Paris under Frumiet 
and Barye. His " Prodigal Son " was purchased for the 
Chantrey collection in 1889. He was elected an A.R,A. 
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Purchased by Professor Herkomer in 1892, Canvas, 
14 in. X as in- 
27 Cottage Interior. By Edouard Frere. 

Edouard Fi&re, bom at Paris in 1819, was a pupil of 
Paul Delaroche. He first exhibited at the Salon of 1843, 
and was decorated with the Legion of Honour in 1855. 
This picture was selected bp Mr. Ruskin for the National 
Gallery of Victoria. 

Purchased 1872, Canvas, 11 in. it 10 in. 




28 Venetian Girl. By Eugene de Blaas. 
Purchased in 1879. Panel, ta in. x 9 in. 




29 Temptation of Christ. By Ary Scheffer. 

A small replica of the original in the Louvre. 

Ary Scheffer, born at Dordrechl in 1795, died in 1858. 
He was placed under the instruclion of Guerin at Faris. 
For several years he painled small genre subjects, but 
eventually occupied himself with scenes from the works of 
the poets — " Beatrice " and " Francesca da Rimini," which 
appeared at the Salon of 1835, being his crowning efforts in 
this department. Subsequently he devoted himself to 
religious subjects, producing, amongst others, "Christ 
Bearing His Cross," "Temptation of Christ," "Christus 
Consolator," etc. He received the decoration of the Legion 
of Honour in i5»s- 

Purchased in 1S86. Canvas, 29 in. x 31 in. 
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30 The Vintage Festival. By 
R.A., R.W.S. 



L. Alma-Tadema, 



This picture represents the entry into the Temple of 
Bacchus of those who came to honour the god for an 
abundant vintage. 

Mr. Abna-Tadema was bom at Dronryp, in the Nether- 
lands, in 1836. He entered the Academy at Antwerp in 
1853, and afterwards placed himself with the late Baron 
Henry Leys, whom he assisted in painting several large 
pictures. He has resided in London for many years. 
Between 1864 and 1879 he received several medals and 
other distinctions. Mr. Alma-Tadema was elected a Royal 
Academician in 1879. He is also an honorary member of 
the Royal Academies of Madrid, Vienna, Stockholm, and 
Naples. 

Purchased in 1888. Panel, 19 in. x 45 in. 
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3 1 Portrait of Lord Tennyson. By G. F. Watts, R. A. 

Purchased in 1888, Panel, 24 in. x ao in. 

32 The Poultry Vendor. By Pierre Van Schcndel. 

Pierre Van Schendel was born at Ter Heyden, North 
Brabant, in i8o6, and died in 1870. He studied in Amster- 
dam, Kolteidani, and Antwerp, and obtained medals at 
Paris, Holland, and Brussels. His earlier works includeda 
variety of subjects, but after a time he devoted himself to 
scenes by lamplight and firelight, which were very popular. 
At the National Gallery, Berlin, are two of his market 
scenes— a woman selling fish, and another with vegetables. 

Purchased in 1864 by tlie Commissioners of Fine Arts 
for Victoria. Canvas, 14 in. x 18 in. 9 
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33 The Standard Bearer. By C. Seiler. 

C. Seller studied at the Academy at Munich, where he 
still practises his proression as an artist. 

Purchased in 1884. Panel, 15 in. x 10 in. 

34 Card Players in a Country Inn. By Hugo 

Kauffmann. 

Hugo KaufTmann was bom at Hamburg in 1844. He 
studied at the Siadel Institute, Frankfort, and for a short 
time at Diisseldorf, but eventually settled at Munich. 

Purchased in 1879. Panel, 10 in. x 17 in. 
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35 Depart du Fiance. By Guillaume KoUer. 

Guillaume Koller, who was born at Vienna in 1829, 
died in 1885. He studied at the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Vienna, and afterwards at Diisseldorf from 1831 to 1855. 
Koller drew his inspiration from the history and litera- 
ture of Germany, and spent much time on his works. 

Purchased in 1864 by the Commissioners of Fine Arts 
for Victoria. Canvas, 28 in. x 21 in. 




36 Arrest for Witchcraft. By John Pettie, R.A- 

Purchased in 1876. Canvas, 38 in. x 71 in. 

37 Early Morning, Bavaria. By Karl Heffner. 

Purchased in 1891. Canvas, 76 in. x 37 in. 

38 French Artists in a Spanish Posada. By J. G. 

Vibert. 

Jehan Georges Vibert was born at Paris in 1840, and 
holds an excellent reputation in his own country. He was 
a pupil of J. F. Barrias, and gained medals at the Paris 
Salons of 1864, 1867, and 1868, and at the Exposition 
Univenelle of 1878. He lectures on painting at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. 

Purchased in 1864 by the Commissioners of Fine Aits 
for Victoria. Canvas, 39 in. x 39 in. 
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39 "Summer has gone on Swallows' Wings," By 
Frank Walton, R.I. 

This picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1S91. 

Purchased in 1893. Canvas, 48 in. x 60 in. 
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40 The Seine at Saint-Pierre, near Louviers. 
Morning in October. By A. Nozal. 

" One of the hest painters of river scenety is M. Nozal. 
His picture, 'The Seine at Saint-Pietre, near l.ouviers, on 
an October Morning,' exhibited in the Salon of 1891, is a 
remarkably true and beautiful interpretation of a very 
difficult effect. The white moon is stiil visible in the grey 
sky, and the mist is rising between us and a Hne of poplars 
and willows on the opposite shore, pale with distance, 
yet rich in autumnal colouring. The foreground was 
remarkable for the artist's success in the suggestion of early 
dew, and even of gossamer, that cannot be painted." — 
Hamerton's Present Slate eftlte Fine Arts in Franee, 

M. Nozal, who was born in Paris, studied under 
Luminals, lie has been exhibiting at the Salons since 
i88z, .nnd has gained several medals. 

Purchased in i8gi. Canvas, 118 in. x 79 in. 




41 The Cri 



By Frank Dicksee, R.A. 
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Speaking of "The Crisis" Professor Herkomer says; — 
'• This represents strong emotional art, and the subject is 
treated without ihealrical subterfuge. The picture is full of 
intense feeling for the subject and refinement in the draw- 
ing ; indeed, it is more valuable as a piece of drawing than 
as a piece of painting, as the colour is not equal to its 
powerful drawing «iid refined sentiment in the treatment of 
its subject. Mr. Frank Dicksee has clearly had Sir Fred. 
Leighlon as a guide in his style of work, a fact which is 
more clearly seen in other work where the nude is repre- 
sented." 

Frank Dicksee was born in 1853, and studied under 
his father, Thos. F. Dicksee, and afterwards at the Royal 
Academy, where he first exhibited in 1876. In 1877 his 
picture " Harmony " was purchased for the Chanlrey 
collection, bringing him prominently into notice. He was 
elected an R.A. in i8gi. 

Purchased by Professor Heikomer in 1891. Canvas, 
48 in, X 61 in. 




42 No Surrender. By Andrew C. Gow, R.A. 
An Episode from the Kranco-Germnn War, 
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Mr. Gow was bom in London in 1848, and educated 
at St. John's School, Warwick, and in London. In 1868 
he was elected a member of the Royal Institute, and since 
1869 has been a constant exhibitor at the Royal Academy. 
His "Relief of Leyden" and "Jacobite Proclamation" 
are in the National Gallery, Sydney. Mr. Gow was elected 
an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1881, and an R.A. 
in 1891. He devotes himself chiefly to the portrayal of 
scenes in soldier life. His "Cromwell at Dunbar" was 
purchased for the Chantrey collection in 1886. 

Presented by Dugald McDougall, Esq., in 1879. 
Canvas, 35 in. x 53 in. 




43 The Right of Way. By F. Walker, A. R.A. 

Of Walker Professor Herkomer says : — " As a water- 
colour painter he stands alone, for the consummation of that 
bewitching material has certainly been reached by this 
painter. In his ' Marlow Ferry ' and ' Fishmonger ' the 
beauty of water-colours has reached its highest. The 
' Right of Way ' is a beautiful example of his work. He is 
and must remain the safest guide for the young painters." 
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Frederick Walker was born at London in 1840, and 
died in 1875, He studied wiih Mr. Baker, a London 
architeci, and at the Royal Academy, where he exhibited 
his first picture in 1863. He was well known as an 
illustrator. " The Right of Way " was painted in the last 
year of his life, and is unfinished in parts. His "Vagrants " 

"Harbour of Refuge" are in the National Gallery, 
London. 

Purchased by Professor Herkomer in 1891. Canvas, 
45 in. X 31 in. 




44 Ulysses and the Sirens. 
A.R.A., R.I. 



By J. W. Waterhouse, 



According to the Homeric legend, when Ulysses, in hia 
wanderings, came near the island where the Sirens dwelt, 
on the advice of the enchantress Circe he slopped the 
ears of bis companions and caused himself to be tied to the 
mast of his vessel until the voices of these mythical beings 
who were supposed lo have the power of alluring mariners 
to destruction by their sweet song, could no longer be heard. 

In art the Sirens are usually represented with the bodies 
of women and the legs of birds, with or without wings, but 
appear more rarely with only the heads of women. 

Prof. Herkomer, speaking of " Ulysses and the Si 
says:— "Here we have what might be more definitely called 
imaginative art, i.e., the art of conjuring up the probable 
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appearance of an ancient scene, and the subject is treated 
with a curious regard for Japanese art, and equally so for 
the art of the Greek vases. It was from one of the latter 
that he got the idea of the picture, and this is his authority 
for making Sirens such as we have always imagined harpies 
to be represented. The colour, full and rich, is in do way 
impossible, but is distinctly agreeable. The painting is 
direct and simple, everything painted more or less at once 
(just the reverse method to that employed by Dicksee). But 
this does not mean that he gets what he desires at once ; he 
may paint a part twenty times, but each time it will be 
complete. This is the French influence upon us." 

John William Waterhouse was bom of English parents 
at Rome in 1849. He studied at the Royal Academy, 
where he first exhibited in 1874. He was elected an A.R.A. 
in 1885. His picture, "The Magic Circle," was purchased 
under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest, in 1886. 
" Diogenes " is in the National Gallery, Sydney. 

Purchased by Professor Herkomer in 1891. CanvaSi 
57 in. X 73 in. 

45 An English Summer's Day. By J. W. North, 
A.R.A.. R.W.S. 

Of this artist Professor Herkomer says : — "J. W. North 
has steadily gained strength as a painter — poet he always 
was in his art — and the oil picture I bought for Melbourne 
shows us a tenderness of colour found in no other landscape 
painter of the day. He lives away from society, in Somerset- 
shire, and lingers over his work in a way unknown to most 
of our business-like painters. He is now a man of fifty, and 
not being a prolific painter, he gives us the very best art he 
can in each work. I can safely say he is the only landscape 
painter of the day that can be called a colourist. His art is 
not for the general public ; it is for the few." 

Mr. North was a friend of and fellow-worker with the 
late Frederick Walker, and it is claimed that he founded the 
"Walker " School of Painting. He was elected an A.R.A. 
in 1893. 

Purchased by Professor Herkomer in 1892. Canvas, 
36 in. X 42 in. 
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46 The last Moments of Chlodobert. By Albert 
Maignan. 

" Abandoning all idea of human aid for their son, 
Fredegonda and Chilperic placed him on a stretcher, 
and, carrying him to St. Medard's tomb, laid him down 
by the side of it . . . . but the sick man, worn 
out, succumbed to his illness," 

Albert Maignan was bom at Beaumont (Sarthe), and 
studied under Noel and Luniinais. He has been awarded 
several medals at the Paris Salon, and had the decoration of 
the Legion of Honour conferred on him in 1883, His 
picture, " Dante meeting the Countess Mathilda," is in the 
Luxembourg Museum, 

Presented by Messrs. VVallis and Son in 1885. 
Canvas, 40 in. x 53 in. 
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47 After the Massacre of Glencoe. By Peter 
Graham, R.A. 

" The misl-wreaih has the mountain crest, 
The stag his lair, the erne her nest, 

Abode of lone security. 
But those for whom 1 pour the lay, 
Not ivild-wood deep, nor mountain gray, i 
Nor this deep dell, that shrouds from day, 
Could screen from treach'rous cruelly." 

—Scott's Mttisacn of GUncit. 
Presenied by James Graham, Esq., in 1889. Canvas, 
48 in, X 69 in. 
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leen Esther. By Edwin Long, R.A. 

The subject of this picture, which is a re| 
aken from ihe fourth chapter of tlie Book of 
vhen Mordecai intimates to his ward that shi 
;o to the King and use her influence to aver 
ler people their impending fate. She pleads the lai 
junishes with death anyone who enters the inner t 
he palace unbidden; nevertheless, he ui^es then 
or her to undertake the duty, despite the risk which : 
it. She consents, and requests the Jews to fast 
iray for her, adding, "If \ perish, I perish !" The : 
aid in one of the courts of "Shusan, the Pala 
liaborale Persian architecture constituting the bacli 
if the picture ; the Tables of the Law are conspicuoi 
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walls, perhaps setting forth thai particular enactment nhicb 
Esther was about to contravene at her periU The details 
are gathered from various authnrities, but principally from 
Ranlinson's Ancient Monarchies, I'd. III. The colours of 
the hangings and of the pavement are taken from the first 
chapter of Esther, verse 6. 

Purchased in 1879. Canvas, 84 in. x 67 in. 




49 After the Stortn, Norwegian Coast. 
Hans F. Gude. 



By Professor 



Hans Fredericic Gude was boni in Christiania in 1835. 
He studied under Andreas Achenbach, and at the Diisseldorf 
Academy, where he became Professor in 1854. In 1880 he 
went as Professor to the Berlin Academy. He has gained 
many medals, and is a member of various continental 
Academies. 

Presented by R. Molesworth Greene, Esq., in iSttg. 
Canvas, 56 in. x 96 in. 
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50 Ben Eay, in Sunset Glow. 
R.A. 



By H. 



. B. Davis, 



Mr. Davis was born at Finchley in 1833. He matri- 
culated at Oxford, but soon abandoned the University for 
his art studies. His " Returning to the Fold " was 
purchased by the Royal Academy under the terms of the 
Chantrey bequest. Mr. Davis was elected a member of 
the Royal Academy in 1877. 

Purchased in 1883. Canvas, 48 in. x 84 in. 



I 




Mr. Bunny, son or the late Judge Bunny, was bom in 
Melbourne in 1864. He commenced his art studies under 
Mr, Folin^sby at the National Gallery. In 1S84 he pro- 
ceeded to London to continue his studies, and suljsequently 
to Paris, where he gained a Altnlion HonorahU at tht 
Salon of 1 

Presented by Alfred Fellon, Esq., 




53 The Convalescent. By F. Taucgidin. 

Francis Tattegrain was bom at Pironne, France. Hfl 
studied under C. Crauck, Leprc, Jules Lefebvre, 
Boulanger. He is a genre and portrait painter, an^ 
engraver. This picture was exhibited in (he Salon of i 

Presented by William Dean, Esq., in 1885. CanvJ 



3t in. ; 
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53 In the Fields. By J. J. De Souza-Pinto. 

The artist is a Portuguese, living in France. Uj 
was made " Hors Concours '' at ihe International ExhibititH 
of 1889, One o[ his pictures was purchased for the Liixem 
bourg Museum in 1893. 

Purchased in 1893. Canvas, 36 in. x sg In. 
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54 Rotterdam. By James Webb. 

James Webb, a painter of sea pieces, first exhibited at 
London in 1850. 

I'Lirchased in iSf.c). Canvas. ;S in. x 120 in. 
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55 Deer Stealers pursued by Sleuth iluuiids. By 
Briton Riviere, R.A, 

Purchased in 1876. Canvas, 38 in. x 51 in. 



i 




56 Young Bull and Herdsman (marble). 
E. Boehm, Bart., R.A. 



By Sir J 



Joseph Edgar Boehm was bom at Vienna in 1834. 
He studied in most of the great European art centres, and 
linally settled in London in i86z. He was elected an 
Associate in 1S78, and to full membership of the Royal 
Academy in 1881, In 1881 he was appointed Sculptor-in- 
ordinary to the Queen. He died suddenly in his siudio in 
1891, So unexpected was his death that he had informed 
bis attendant he expected a visit from Her Royal Highness 
Princess Louise, who had formerly studied the art of, 
sculpture under him. This statue was exhibited at the- 
Royal Academy in 1887. 

Purchased in i3S8. 



I 



II.— The STAWELL GALLERY. 




WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 



1 Countrymen at Dinner. By W. C. Stanfield, R.A. 

Purchased in 1S77. Size, ii in. x 14 in. 

2 Emily. By G. Campi. 

Purchased in 1876. Size, 14 in. x 9 in. 

3 The Haunt of Ancient Peace. By Constance 

Phillott. 

Purchased in 1871. Size, 14 in. x 9 in. 
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4 Flower Painting. By Mrs. Ellis Rowan. 

Mrs. Rowan, a native of Victoria, is to a great extent a 
self-taught artist. She has been awarded medals at several 
Exhibitions for paintings of Australian wild flowers. 

Purchased in 1890. Size, zi in. x 30 in. 

5 Waimea Plains, near Nelson, New Zealand. By 

John Gully. 

Purchased in 1870. Size, 8 in. x 15 in. 

6 View near Corinth. Painter unknown. 

Presented by James Ledger, Esq. Size, 8 in. x 13 in. 




7 View on the River Yarra, near Richmond. By 

H. E. Davies. 

Purchased in 1871. Size, 15 in. x 36 in. 

8 A Gray Day on the Thames. By Walter Field. 

Purchased in 1872. Size, 20 in. x 10 in. 

9 Landscape, near Manaton, Devon. By W. S. 

Morrish. 

Purchased in 1871. Size, 8 in. x 19 in. 
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10 View of King's College, Cambridge. By G. R. 

Clarke. 

Purchased in 1875. Size, 15 in. x 24 in. 

11 Flower Painting. By Mrs. Ellis Rowan. 

Purchased in 1890. Size, 21 in. x 30 in. 

1 2 Wreck off Kentish Coast : Lugger going out. By 

W. W. May. 

Purchased in 1883. Size, 20 in. x 30 in. 

13 Miss Hardcastle. By John Parker, R.W.S. 

Purchased in 1892. Size, 15 in. x 21 in. 

14 Dunglass, on the Clyde. By W. L. Leitch. 

Purchased in 1891. Size, 19 in. x 11 in. 

15 The Farm. By E. H. Fahey, R.I. 

Edward H. Fahey was bom in London in 1844. He 
studied at the Royal Academy, and was elected a member 
of the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours in 1875. 

Purchased in 1892. Size, 15 in. x 22 in. 

16 Sunset, Cannock Chase. By Bernard Evans, R.I. 

Mr. Evans was born in Birmingham in 1848, and is 
the son of the decorative Gothic designer, Walter Swift 
Evans. He received his first instruction in art from Samuel 
Lines, a well-known teacher in Birmingham in those days, 
and subsequently studied at the Birmingham School of Art. 
During the last five years Mr. Evans has been busy painting 
the Abbeys of Yorkshire. Two of his works are in the 
Sydney Gallery. 

Purchased in 1883. Size, 30 in. x 52 in. 

17 Changing Pasture. By A. W. Weedon, R.L 

Purchased in 1892. Size, 22 in. x 36 in. 
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1 8 Fishing Boats, Rhyl. By C. E. Heme. 

C E. Heme was a Sydney amateur painter in water- 
colours, who went to London some years ago, where he 
became instructor in water-colour drawing to the daughters 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Three of his works are in 
the National Art Gallery of New South Wales. He died 
in 1894. 

Purchased in 1891. Size, ig in. x 30 in, 

19 Boscasile Harbour. By Walter Severn. 

Presented by the Artist in 1885. Size, 22 in. x 51 tn. 




20 Windsor Castle. By David Law, R.P.E, 

Mr. Law, a landscape painter and etcher, exhibited 
many works at the Royal Academy and Suffolk Street 
Exhibitions since 1869. Five of his works are in the New 
South Wales Gallery. 

Purchased in 1883. Size, 30 in. x 48 in. 

21 Death of Jean Goujon. By Edward Henry 1 

Wehnert. ' 

Purchased in 1874. Size, 30 in. x 42 in. 
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22 Cliveden, on the Thames. By David Law, 

R.P.E. 

Purchased in 1883. Size, 30 in. x 52 in. 

23 Morning, Lake Omeo, North Gippsland. By 

John Mather. 

Mr. Mather was born in 1848, at Hamilton, Scotland, 
where he commenced his art studies, which he continued 
subsequently at Edinburgh, coming to this colony in 1878. 
He became President of the Victorian Artists' Society in 
1892, and was appointed a Trustee of the Public Library 
in 1893. Two of his works—" A Sketch " and " Mossman's 
Bay " — are in the Sydney Gallery. 

Purchased in 1891. Size, 19 in. x 35 in. 

24 Venice (Evening). By E. Wake Cook. 

Mr. Cook was a student of the Melbourne National 
Gallery under Mr. Von Guerard. He has for many years 
been practising his profession in London, where his 
works have been shown at the Royal Academy and 
other exhibitions. 

Purchased in 189*. Size, jo in x 30 in. 


1 









25 The Tide of the Solway. By G. L. Hall. 

Purchased in 1879. Size, 21 in. x 48 in. 

26 The Boundary, Snowy Mountains, New Zealand. 

By John Gully. 

Purchased in 1870. Si^e, 30 in. x 54 in. 

27 Lake Wanaka and Mt. Aspiring, New Zealand. 

By James Crowe Richmond. 

Purchased in 187a. Size, a6 in. x 40 in. 




28 Louis XIV., transacting business with his 
Ministers in the Apartment of Madame de 
Maintenon. By Sir John Gilbert, R.A., 
R.W.S. 

Sir John Gilhert was bom at Blackheath, Kent, ia 
1S17. He is self-taught, with the exception of a £ew 
lessons from George Lance. Tliis artist began as an illus- 
trator for newspapers and books. He was elected R.W.S. 
in 1S53, and R.A. in 1876. 

Purchased in 1881. Size, 27 in. x 40 in. 
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29 The Wreck. By H. E. Davies. 

Purchased in 1871. Size, 24 in. x 36 in. 

30 Glen Falloch. By A. W. Weedon. 

Purchased in 1883. Size, 17 in. x 29 in. 

31 Croixelles Harbour, near Nelson, N.Z, By 

John Gully. 

Purchased in 1870. Size, 15 in. x 8 in. 

32 Corrie Echen, Highlands of Scotland. By 

T. M. Richardson. 

Purchased in 1880. Size, 30 in. x 26 in. 

33 Cottage Scenery. By T. J. Watson. 

Purchased in 1871. Size, 13 in. x 9 in. 

34 Japanese. By G. Campi. 

Purchased in 1876. Size, 14 in x 10 in. 

35 Un Vecchio Cappuccino. By G. Guardabassi. 

Purchased in 1883. Size, 6 in. x 5 in. 

36 Temple of Minerva. By Gigli. 

Purchased in 1883. Size, 21 in. x 15 in. 

37 The Matador. By G. Guardabassi. 

Purchased in 1883. Size, 18 in. x 13 in. 

38 Temple of Vesta. By Gigli. 

Purchased in 1883. Size, 14 in. x 21 in. 

39 L'Elemosina. By G. Guardabassi. 

Purchased in 1883. Size, 21 in. x 13 in. 

40 One of the Falls on the Apsley, New South 

Wales. By Conrad Martens. 

Purchased in 1873. Size, 18 in. x 26 in. 
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44 The Minstrel. By Provaggj. 

Purchased in 1876. Si^e, 10 in. x 14 in. 

45 Una Vecchia che Fila. By G. GuardabassJ. 

Purchased in 1883. Size, 22 in. x 15 in. 

46 The Colosseum. By Gigli. 

Purchased in 1883. Size, 21 in. x 15 in. 

47 The Venetian Senator. By G. Guardabassi, 

Purchased in 1S83. Size. 18 in. x 13 in. 



Goldsmith's Arch. 
Purchased in iS. 



By Gigli. 
3. Size, 14 in, x 21 



49 Admiral Blake, with a Squadron of five Ships, 
Blockading the Royalist Fleet under com- 
mand of Prince Rupert in the Tagus, 1650. 
By Sir O. W. Brierly, R.W.S. 

Sir O. W. Brierly, marine painter to the Queen, was 
born al Chester. He has cruised in different parts of the 
world for eleven years. He was on board H.M.S. " Ratlle- 
snake" (Captain Owen Stanley) during her surveys of the 
Great Barrier Reef of Australia, the Louisiadc Archipelago, 
and pan of New Guinea; and in the "Meander" with 
Captain Keppel. visited New Zealand and other places. 
In 1867 he accompanied H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
in his voyage round the world in the " Galatea" 
and his sketches of the cruise were exhibited at South 
Kensington. He has painted many historical and marine 
pictures, and is at present Curator of the Painted Hall, 
Greenwich. He was knighted in 1886. Four of his wotki 
are in the Sydney Gallery. 

Purchased in 1881. Size, 28 in. x 45 in. 
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OIL PAINTINGS. 



50 Copy of Van Dyck's " Portraits of a Lady and 

her Daughter." By Aby Ahson. 

Presented in 1892 to the Trustees, under the terms of 
the Travelling Scholarship awarded to Mr. Altson in 1890. 
The original is in the Louvre. 

Canvas, 52 in. x 78 in. 

5 1 Copy of Velasquez's "^sopus." By John 

Longstaff. 

Presented to the Trustees under the terms of the 
Travelling Scholarship awarded to Mr. Longstaff in 18S7. 
The original is in the Madrid Gallery. 

Canvas, 36 in. x 70 in. 

52 Copy of Velasquez's "Los Borrachos" (The 

Topers). By E. P. Fox. 

The original is in the Madrid Gallery. 
Purchased in 1893. Canvas, 65 in. x 88 in. 



BLACK AND WHITE DRAWINGS. 



53 Flight into Alexinaty during the Servian War 

{from The Graphic). By C. Gregory, R.W.S. 
Purchased in 1881. Size, 19 in. x 27 in. 

54 Colliery Explosion — the Rush to the Pit's Mouth 

(from The Graphic). By C. J. Staniland, R.I. 
Purchased in 1881. Size, 19 in. x 25 in. 

55 Speeches to be Lived Down if Possible (from 

Pinich). By George Du Maurier. 

George Du Maurier was born in Paris in 1834, but is a 
British subject. In England he first began to draw on 
wood for Once-a-lVeek and the Comhill Magazine, subse- 
quently joining the Punch staff. 

Purchased in 1892. Size, 7 in. x 7^^ in. 




57 Management (from Punch). By Charles Keene. 

Charles Keene, one of the greatest of " black and while" 
artists, was born in London in 1833. He commenced to 
iUusirale for Punch in 1854, and almost up to his death in 
1891 was a regular contributor. 

Purchased in t8gz. Size, 4 in. x 4 in. 
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58 The Deserter (from The Graphic^ By Frank 
Holl. R.A. 

Frank Holl, who was bom in London in 1845, died in 
1891. He studied under his father, who was an engraver, 
and also at the Royal Academy. He was distinguished as 
a portrait and ligiire painter. 

Purchased in 1881. Size, 38 in. x ai in. 




59 A Connoisseur (from Punch). By George Du 

Maurier. 

Purchased in 1892. Size, 7 in. x 7 in. 

60 Portrait of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton of 

Knebworth (from The Graphic). By I). 
Laugee. 

Purchased in 1881. Size, 16 in. x 13 in. 
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6 1 Holiday Time — Afloat (from The Graphic). By 

Charles Green, R.I. 

Purchased in 1881. Size, 18 in. x 26 in. 

62 Sunday Afternoon in a Picture Gallery (from The 

Graphic). By Charles Green, R.I. 

Purchased in 1881. Size, 15 in. x 20 in. 



ETCHINGS. 



Nos. 63 to 78. 

The following sixteen etchings, by James McNeill Whistler, 

were purchased for the National Gallery in 1892 by Professor 

Herkomer. 

Mr. Whistler was born at St. Petersburg in 1834, and 

though American by parentage, is to a great extent French 

by education and habit. He studied under Gleyre at Paris, 

where he published his first etchings in 1857. The set 

belonging to this Gallery was executed and produced for 

the most part in 1859, since which time he has resided 

in London. He has painted many portraits and colour 

arrangements. The most famous, perhaps, of the former, 

a portrait of his mother, was purchased for the Luxembourg 

Gallery by the French nation, which has bestowed upon 

him several medals, and decorated him with the Legion 
dTionneur. 

63 Wapping Wharf, with Boats and Buildings. 1859. 

64 Ships and Barges on the Thames. 

65 Italian Musician with Violoncello. 

66 The Forge, with Workmen. 

67 Eagle Wharf. Thames and Ships. 1859. 

68 Wharf Interior, with distant Viewof Thames. 1859. 

69 Black Lion Wharf, on Thames. 1859. 
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70 Millbank Prison and River Thames. 

71 The Pool, River Thames. 1859. 

72 Westminster Bridge, and Houses of Parliament 

in the distance. 1859. 

73 Early Morning, Batlersea. 

74 Wapping, on Thames, with Smokers. i86a 

75 Chelsea Suspension Bridge, with Steamboats. 

76 Hores' Wharf and Thames Warehouses. 1859. 

77 Chelsea Bridge and River Boats. 
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78 London Warehouses and Shipping. 1859. 
Nos. 79 to 90. 
The next twelve etchings, by Seymour Haden, C.M.G., were 
purchased from the Seymour Haden Collection in 1891 by 
Professor Herlcomer. 

Seymour Haden, the son of a distinguished physician, 
was born in London in 1818, and brought up to his father's 
profession, which he has successfully followed for many years. 
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In 1859, having been ordered a complete rest from profes- 
sional work, he turned his attention to etching, and almost 
immediately after the publication of his first portfolio in 
Paris was recognised as a master in this art. On the 
foundation ofihe Royal Society of Painter Etchers in 1880, 
he was elected its President, and at the Paris Exhibition of 
1889 he gained the only gold medal awarded for etching. 

79 Whistler's House at Old Chelsea. 1863. 

80 Sunset in Ireland. 1863. 

81 Morning at Egham, Surrey. 1859. 

" The Lark at Heaven's gate sings." 

82 Sunset on the Thames. Second state. 1865. 

83 Share Mill Pond. i860. Lar^e plate. 

"Shere Mill Pond, with the single exception of one plate 
by Claude, is the finest etching of a landscape subject that 
has ever been executed in the world." — P. G. Hamerton. 

84 Early Morning at Richmond, England. 

85 Windmill Hill {Dorsetshire). No. [. 1877. 

86 Kensington Gardens, i860. Large plate. 




87 Hulk of the Agamemnon. 1870. 
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88 Little Pier of Calais. 3 a.m. 1865. 

89 Sonning Alms Houses. 

90 The Little Boathouse. 1877. 

Nos. 91 to 96. 
Six etchings, by C. M^ryon, purchased by Professor Herkomer 
in 1S91. 

Charles M^ryon, vho was bom at Paris in 1821, 
entered the Naval School of Brest in 1837, and as a naval 
officer journeyed, among other places, to New Caledonia, 
where he made some interesting sketches, which he engraved 
on his return to France. He afterwards studied etching 
under M. Eugene BWry, and devoted himself entirely to 
this art, but in spile of his excellence, now admitted, he 
never felt himself appreciated. He fell into a misanthropy 
which at length rendered him insane, and died in the pauper 
madhouse at Charenton in tS68. 




91 L'Abside de Notre Dame. 
First state before letters. 
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92 Le Stryge. 

" Insatiable vampire retemelle Luxure 
Sur la Grande Cit^ convoite sa piture." 

93 Le Petit Pont. 

94 St. Etienne du Mont. First state. 

95 La Pompe. Notre Dame. 1852. First state. 

96 Ruins of Pierrefonds. 

Etched during M^ryon's madness. 

97 M^ryon Mad. 1858. Proof before letters. 

Reproduction of a drawing by Leopold Flameng. 

Nos. 98 to 108. 

Eleven etchings, by Rembrandt, purchased by Professor 
Herkomer at the Seymour Haden sale in 1891. 

Paul Rembrandt, the greatest of Dutch painters, was 
born at Leyden in 1606 or 1607, but lived and worked as 
painter and etcher in Amsterdam from 1630 till his death 
in 1669. 

98 Beggars at the Door of a House. 1648. 

99 The Three Trees. 1643. 

100 Rembrandt leaning on a Stone Sill. 1639. 
loi Bust of an Old Woman. 

102 Christ and the Disciples at Emmaus. 1654. 

103 Christ Healing the Sick. 1650. Second state. 

Called the " Hundred Guilder " print, because Rem- 
brandt sold a proof of it for that sum (;^8 15s.). 
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104 Tobit Blind. 165 1, 

105 The Goldweigber's Field. 1651. 

The village on the hillside is Naarden ; the country 
house that of the banker, Wtten Voogaert, four leagues 
from Amsterdam, and near the Zuyder Zee. 

106 Resurrection of Lazarus. 1642. The small 

print. 

107 Jan Cornelius Sylvius. 1638. 

108 A Young Man Musing. 1637. 




SIR ANTHONY VAN DVCK. 



Nos. 



109 to III. 

Three etchings, by A. Van Dyck, purchased by Professor 
Herkomer at the Seymour Haden sale in 1891. 

Sit Amhony Van Dyck was born at Antwerp in iS99i 
and studied as pupil and assistant in the studio of Rubens. 
After spending some years in Europe he returned to 
Antwerp in 1627, wherein the next three years he produced, 
amongst many religious works, the only ten etchings 
known as his, nearly all of them portraits of his friends. 
Three of them are in this Gallery. In 1632 he was 
invited lo the Court of Charles I., where, in the same year, 
he was knighted, and made Court Painter. He died at 
Blackfriars, London, in 1641. 
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109 Portrait of Judocus Momper. 
no Portrait of himself. 

1 1 1 Portrait of Francis Frank. 

Nos. 112 to 114. 
The following three copperplate engravings, by A. Diirer, were pur- 
chased by Professor Herlcomer at the Seymour Haden sale in 1891, 
Albrecht Diirer was born at Nuremberg in 147I1 and 
commenced life, under his father's tuition, as a goldsmith. 
His talents as an artist soon developed, and he was placed 
under several masters. He spent some years in travel, 
making the acquaintance and enjoying the friendship of 
Raphael and the most eminent artists of his day. His &me 
rests equally upon his engravings and his paintings. He 
died at his birth-place in 1538. 

112 The Knight, Death, and the Devil. 1513. 

113 Melancholy. 15 14. 

114 St. Jerome in the Cell. 1514. 



WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 



" When Snow and Ice are gone." By R. 
Meyerheim. 

Professor Herkomer writes of this work : — " Here the 
water-colour medium is treated by a ' washing ' technique 
to give more gradations to the tones, and to carry out 
the aim of the artist, which is to make cattle blend into a 
landscape as if they were a part of it. The tone is 
greyer than we English painters should see in nature. 
The artist's Dusseldorf influence has not yet left him, but 
he finds the longer he remains in England the more he 
absorbs the beauty of our light, and consequently finds 
himself gradually approaching English Art. The beauty of 
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the picture lies in its delicacy of treatment and gracefulness 
of drawing." 

Purchased by Professor Herkomer in 1891. Size, 
24 in. X 37 "«■ 
The Breadwinners. By L. Siiiythe, R.W.S. 

Professor Herkomer says r — "This picture represents a 
school originated by Mr. J. W. North, and perfected by 
Fred. Walker. The method of work is 'blottesque.' and 
the attetnpt (decidedly successful in this case) is to get the 
shimmer of light in nature, which effect, according to this 
painter's feelings, somewhat disturbs all outline; hence a 
tendency to unrest in the picture. But it is full of tender 
colour and faith in the simplest aspect of nature. It 
represents, partly through its technique, and partly through 
the treatment of the subject, a distinct type of art, worthy of 
study; for, although it belongs to a school, it is decidedly 
imbued with Ihe strongest idiosyncrasy of the artist." 

Purchased by Professor Herkomer from tlie Royal 
Academy in 1891. Size, 34 in. x 19 in. 




117 The Road that Skirts the Common. By John 
M. liromley. 

Purchased in 1893. Size, 30 in. x 48 in. 
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"The Leaves of Memory seemed to make a 

Mournful Rustling." By Solomon J. Solomon. 

Mr. Solomon was bom in London in 1861. He 

studied at the Royal Academy and at Paris under Cabanel, 

Bouguereau, and Fleury. He is a figure and porirail painter. 

The Ballarat Fine Arts Public Gallery purchased in 188S 

one of his works, entitled " Ajax and Cassandra." 

Purchased in 1891, Size, 30 in. x 22 in. 
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WATHR-COLOUK DRAWINGS. 



I 




19 Fishing Vessels off Granlon, By Edwin 
Hayes. R.I. 

Purchased in 1S93. Size, 21 in. x 31 in. 




120 The Little Copse on the Hill; a Dead Rabbit. 
By J. W. North, A.R.A., R.\V..S 



purchased by Professor Herkomerin 1892. Size, 33 tn. I 
I 15 in- 

121 Oxford. By A, Pugin. 

Purchased in 1877. Size, ir la x 8 in, 

122 Sunset, Mount Earnslaw, New Zealand. By ] 

Samuel Hingston. 

Presenled by the Artist in 1S86. Size, 10 in. x ao in. 



SCULPTURE. 




123 Eve, By Patrick MacDowell, R.A, 

Patrick MacDowell, who was borti in 1799. died 1 
London in 1S70, In 1830 he was admitted a student in t\ 
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Schools. In 1841 he was elected a 
my, and in 1846 a full Member. 

lased in 1877. 

By Marshall Wood. 
hased in 1877. 

0N2E STATUETTE 

A reproduciion by A. D 
slaplaiiche's statue. 
hased in 1S91, 
ler. IJy T. Ujihues. 

hased in 1S90. 

ped Female Figure. By A 

h;ised in 18S9. ^^^^^_ 



III.— The vestibule. 



Nos. I to 12. 

On the 17th May, 1893, a letter was received from the Agent- 
General announcing that Her Majesty the Queen had been pleased 
to present to the National Gallery of Victoria a collection of 
etchings then on view at the Exhibition being held in Melbourne 
by the Royal Anglo-Australian Society of Artists. 

These works, seven of which were etched by the Queen and five 
by the Prince Consort, are now hung in the Vestibule. 

1 The Princess Royal. By the Queen. 

2 Pigeons. By H.R.H. the Prince Consort 

After a picture by Verboeckhoven. 

3 Frederick III., Elector of Saxony. By H.R.H. 

the Prince Consort. 

After a drawing by Lucas Cranach. 

4 Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe-Langenbourg. 

By the Queen. 

5 The Princess Royal. By the Queen. 

6 Head of a Dachshund. By H.R.H. the Prince 

Consort. 

7 Prince Alfred. By the Queen. 

8 The Queen's Skye Terrier, " Islay." By the 

Queen. 
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9 The Princess Royal in Fancy Dress. By the 
Queen. 

10 Old Women. By H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 

After Landseer. 

11 Eagles. By H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 

After H, Carracci. 

iz The Princess Royal in Fancy Dress. By the 
Queen. 



OIL PAINTING. 



13 Portrait of Her Majesty the Queen. By Professor 
Herkomer, R.A., R.W.S. 

Professor Herkomer was born tn Bavaria in 1849. 

Studying at Southampton, South Kensiagton, and Munich, 
be was much hindered in his art education by ill-health and 
poverty. In 1875 he was brought prominently into notice 
by his memorable picture of the Chelsea pensioners — "The 
Last Muster" — which was awarded, at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1878, one of two medals of honour carried ofT by 
the English School. He was elected an R.A. in 1890. 
Mr. Herkomer is well known as a "black and while" illus- 
trator and an etcher, and excels equally in landscape and 
portrait painting, in oil or water colours. "The Chapel of 
the Charier House " and "Found" were purchased by the 
Royal Academy under the terni^ of the Chanlrey Bequest. 
This picture was painted for the Melbourne National 
Gallery from Gilbert's statue of the Queen erected in 1887 
at Winchester. Mr. Herkomer is Slade Professor of Fine 
Art at Oxford. 

Purchased in 1S92. Canvas, 93 in. x 57 in. 
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ETCHINGS. 



Nos. 14 to 25. 

A set of twelve etchings, by Max Klinger, purchased by Professor 
Herkomer in 1891. 

14 Death as the Saviour. 

15 Night. 

16 The Peasant. 

17 The Highway. 

18 Herod. 

19 On the Rails. 

20 To the Beautiful in Nature. 

21 The Child. 

22 Mother and Child. 

23 The Poor Family. 

24 Sailors. 

25 The Sea. 



IV.— The McARTHUR GALLERY 



OIL PAINTINGS. 



Life and Death of a Rose. By William Ford. 

William Ford, a painter of enamels, exhibited several 
works at the Academy and Suffolk Street Exhibitions 
between 1846 and 1864. 

Presented by the Victorian Academy of Arts in 1883. 
Canvas, 12 in. x 18 in. 

Horses and Pigs. By John Frederick Herring. 

John Frederick Herring commenced life as a sign and 
house painter, and at one time drove a mail coach. His 
works were very popular in England, and the lithographic 
prints of his racing and coaching pictures are well known. 
Herring died in 1865. 

Purchased in 1864 by the Commissioners of Fine Arts 
for Victoria. Canvas, 14 in. x 24 in. 

Still Life Study. By Albert Arnz. 

Albert Arnz was born at Diisseldorf in 1832. He 
studied at the Diisseldorf Academy under his brother-in-law, 
Oswald Achenbach. He paints landscapes, his subjects 
being chiefly taken from Rome and Naples, although he has 
also painted views in Westphalia and the Nether Rhine 
countries. 

Purchased at the Centennial International Exhibition, 
1888. Panel, 20 in. x 17 in. 
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4 Ben Lawers. By Frederick Richard Lee, R.A. 

Ben Lawers is a mountain in Perthshire, on the north- 
east side of Loch Tay. 

Frederick Richard Lee, beginning life as a soldier, in 
1 8 1 8 resolved to devote himself to art. He entered the Ro3^ 
Academy, where he exhibited in 1824, and for nearly fifty 
years subsequently. He was elected an R.A. in 1838. 
Several of his pictures are in the National Gallery, London. 
The Victorian Gallery possesses two of his works — the 
one named above, and "River, Mill, and Farm." His 
pictures were chiefly landscapes, but in later years he 
exhibited some successful sea-pieces. He died in Cape 
Colony in 1879. 

Presented by the Artist in 1872. Canvas, 13 in. x 18 in* 

5 Harvest Waggon. By George Cole. 

George Cole was born at Portsmouth in 18 10. Appren- 
ticed to a ship painter, his success in executing several large 
canvas advertisements for the proprietor of a travelling circus 
induced him to adopt art of a higher kind as a profession. 
He was elected Vice-President of the Society of British 
Artists in 1878. 

Purchased in 1870. Canvas, 17 in. x 25 in. 

6 Cape Gris Nez, North Coast of France. By- 

Eugene P. Cecchini. 

Presented by the Hon. C. J. Ham in 1882. Canvas, 
24 in. x 34 in. 

7 Fishing Boats leaving Boulogne Harbor. By Th* 

Weber. 

Mr. Th. Weber, who paints pictures of the sea-coast» 
has contributed to the Royal Academy exhibitions between 
1871 and 1873. He obtained medals at Rouen and 
London. 

Purchased in 1884. Canvas, 28 in. x 48 in. 
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8 Flamborough Head. By Edwin Toovey. 

Flamborough Head, a magnificent range of limestone 
rocks, extending along the Yorkshire coast for several miles, 
and in some places rising perpendicularly to the height of 
150 yards. 

Mr. Toovey, a landscape painter, first exhibited at 
Leamington in 1867, and sutraequently at the Suffolk Street 
Exhibition. 

Purchased in 1875. Canvas, 35 in. x 60 in. 

9 Druidical Monuments at Dawn, in the Isle of 

Arran. By George Edwards Hering. 
" In the glimmer of the dawn 
They stand, the solemn silent witnesses 
Of ancient days — altare or graves ? " 
George Edwards Hering was born in London in 1806, 
but educated in Germany (or mercantile pursuits. He, 
however, studied art in the Italian and Bavarian schools, 
and, settling in London, frequently exhibited landscapes at 
the Royal Academy. 

Purchased in 187a. Canvas, 35 in, x 55 in. 

10 To the Workhouse. By Mrs. E. M. Boyd. 

Presented by Mrs. Emma A'Beckett in 1893. Canvas, 
36 in. X 24 in. 

11 Evening Shadows, Otira Gorge, N.Z. By James 

Peele. 

James Peele, who was born in London in 1846, came 
to Victoria with his parents in 1850. He folloived business 
pursuits for many years, but since 1888 has devoted himself 
to painting — chiefly New Zealand scenery. 

Purchased in 1891. Canvas, 37 in. x Go in. 

12 .'\ .Sheikh and his Son entering Cairo on their 

return from a Pilgrimage to Mecca. By 
Robert Dowling. 
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Robert Dowling, who was born in England in 1827, 
died in 1886. He came to Tasmania at an early age^ and 
with his parents settled at Launceston. He early dereloped 
a taste for art, and finally proceeded to England to prosecute 
his studies there. Amongst his best-known works are the 
group of Aborigines of Tasmania, now in the Launceston 
Mechanics' Institute, and " A Sheikh and his Son entering 
Cairo." 

Presented by Subscribers in 1878. Canvas, 54 in. 
X 26 in. 

13 River, Mill, and Farm. By Frederick Richard 

Lee, R.A. 

Purchased in 1868 by the Commissioners of Fine Arts 
for Victoria. Canvas, 44 in. x 72 in. 

14 Arab Prisoners. By J. E. Hodgson, R.A. 

John Evan Hodgson was bom in London in 1831. 
He spent his early life in Russia. Returning to England, 
he entered the Royal Academy in 1855, exhibiting his first 
picture in the following year. He visited Tunis and 
Tanders in 1868, and has since produced many pictures of 
Eastern life. He was elected an R.A. in 1879. 

Purchased in 187 1. Canvas, 36 in. x 72 in. 

15 Summer Evening near Templestowe. By Louis 

Buvelot. 

Louis Buvelot was bom in 18x4, in the Canton of 
Vaud, Switzerland, and died at Melbourne in 1888 He 
studied under Arloud, Wolmar, and Flirs. In 1834 he left 
Switzerland for Bahia, where he devoted himself to com- 
mercial pursuits for five years. Abandoning commerce, 
Mr. Buvelot went to Rio de Janeiro, where he attracted the 
notice of the Emperor Dom Pedro by a picture of a view in 
the vicinity of Rio. He was awarded a gold medal for this 
picture, and subsequently the order of La Rose was conferred 
upon him by the Emperor for his picture, **A Virgin 
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Forest." After fourteen years' residence in Brazil, Mr. 
Buvclot returned to Europe in 1851, where he practised 
his profession with success. His health compelled him to 
migrate to Australia in 1865, and on his arrival in Melbourne 
in that year his first pictures were " Winter Morning near 
Heidelberg," and " Summer Afternoon near Teniplesiowe," 
boih of which, along with another entitled "Waterpool at 
Colcraine," were purchased (or the National Gallery. Mr. 
Buveiot was awarded a gold medal for his picture, " Wood's 
Point Road,'' at the London Exhibition, 1872-3, and a first 
prize for " A View of Gisbome" and " A Sea Piece," at the 
Melbourne Exhibition of 1875. 



Purchased in 1869. Can. 



«38iT 



16 First Meeting between Henry VIll. and Anne 
Boleyn. By George Frederick Folingsby. 
Mr. Folingsby was born in Ireland. He went to 
Canada when eighteen years of age, and subsequently to 
New York, where he studied diawing at the Academy at 
night, occupying the daytime in illustrating (or Harper's 
I Aiagaaine and Cassell's American edition of the Illuitrattd 
Magazine of Art, of which he was for some time pictorial 
editor. After travelling in Asia Minor, Turkey, Greece, and 
most parts of Euroi^e, he settled in Munich in 1852, where 
be studied drawing for two years at the Royal Academy, 
He then visited Paris, and entered the atelier of Couture for 
six months, when he returned to Munich and studied under 
Carl von Piloty for five years. Mr. Folingsby resided at 
Munich for over twenty years, painting historical incidents, 
and exhibiting in the Royal Academy and the principal 
European art exhibitions. He was awarded (irstclass 
medals for historical painting at ihe Vienna International 
Exhibition in 1873 and the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibi- 
tion in 1876. He left Munich in 1879 for Melbourne, where 
he was ap[x)iiited Director of the National Gallery in April, 
■ 883, a position which he held until his death in January, 



Purchased in 1879. Canvas, 61 in. x 47 in. 
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17 Moses bringing down the Tables of the Law 
By John Rogers Herbert. R.A. 

This is a replica of ihe original in the Peers' Robinj 
Room in the tlouse of Lords. 

Mr. Herbert was born at MaJdon, In Essex, in iSio, 
He became a student of the Royal Academy in 1S26. Ai 
first he painted portraits and executed designs for book 
illustrations. He was elected an R.A. in 1S46 (when he was 
commissioned to paint (he frescoes for the new Houses oi 
Parliament, executing amongst others "Moses Bringing down 

of the Acad^raie des Beaux-Arts in 1870, in the room of the 
late Baron Leys. Mr. Herbert died in 1890. 

Purchased in 1878. Canvas, 1 1 ft. 4 in. x zo ft. 10 in. 
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iS Josephine Signing the Act of her Divorce. By 
E. M. Ward, R A. 


1 
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This picture represents an event which took place in the 
Grand Cabinet of the Emperor Napoleon at the Tuileries on 
the evening of the i6th December, i8og. 

Edward Matthew Ward, a nephew of the authors of 
RejecUd Addresas, was born in I^ndon in 1816. He 
entered the Academy in 1835, and in the following year 
went to Rome, where he remained nearly three years. He 
studied fresco painting under Cornelius at Munich, and this 
study stood him in good stead when he was commissioned, 
in 1851, to paint eight historical frescoes for the corridor of 
the House of Commons. For some years before his death, 
which took place in 1S79, Ward was subject to fits of 
depression, which culminated In insanity. 

Purchased at the Centennial Iniernaiional Exhibition, 
188S. Canvas, 51 in. x 65 in. 

19 Valley of the Mitta Mitla, with the Bogong 

Ranges. By Eugene von Guerard. 

The Mitta Mitta River and Bogong Ranges are situated 
in the north-east of Victoria. 

Heir von Guerard is the son of a court painter to the 
Emperor Francis the First of Austria. After prosecuting 
his art studies at Florence, Milan, Venice, Naples, and the 
Royal Academy at Dusseldorf, he emigrated to Australia, 
where he painted numerous landscapes. In 1870 he was 
appointed Master and Curator of the National Gallery of 
Victoria, a position which he resigned in 1881 to return to 
Europe. His "Mount Kosciusko, seen from the Mount 
Hope Ranges, Victoria," is also in the National Gallery, 
Melbourne. 

Presented by the Hon. Sir Archibald Michie in 1866. 
Canvas, 27 in. x 43 in. 

20 Start Point Light, off the Coast of Devonshire, 

By Wiliiam Melby. 

Start Point is nearly the southernmost cape of Devon, 
and the spot last sighted by vessels outward bound from the 
Channel. 

Purchased in 1871. Canvas, 37 in. x 63 in. 
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21 The Buffalo Ranges, Victoria. By Nicholas 
Chevalier. 

The Buffalo Ranges is the name given to a tier of lofty 
mountains in the north-east of Victoria. These ranges may 
be said to form part of the Great Australian Alps. 

Mr. Chevalier was born at St. Petersburg about 1830— 
his father being a Swiss and his mother a Russian — but took 
up his residence in London in 1873, exhibiting frequently 
at the Royal Academy. He resided in Melbourne for 
many years, and was for some time cartoon draughtsman of 
the Melbourne Punchy but accompanied the Duke of Edin- 
burgh to England in the " Galatea^^ making drawings of 
objects and places of interest during the voyage. He 
painted, by order of the Queen, the ** Thanksgiving Day 
Procession, February 27, 1873." 

Purchased in 1864 by the Commissioners of Fine Arts 
for Victoria. Canvas, 52 in. x 72 in. 

2 2 Departure of the Pilgrim Fathers. By Charles 
West Cope, R.A. 

This is the original picture from which was painted one 
of the eight frescoes in the Peers* Corridor in the Houses of 
Parliament at Westminster. It represents a number of 
voluntary exiles for conscience' sake taking their departure 
from Delft Haven to Southampton, where they joined another 
band of religious refugees bound for New England in the 
^^ May FlawerJ^ "We are well weaned," wrote their 
minister, John Robinson, "from the delicate milk of the 
mother-country, and inured to the difficulties of a strange 
land : the people are industrious and frugal. We are knit 
together as a body in a most sacred covenant of the Lord, 
of the violation whereof we make great conscience, and 
by virtue whereof we hold ourselves strictly tied to 
all care of each other's good and of the whole. It is not 
with us, as with men, whom small things can discourage." 
—Green's History of the English People, Vol. III., p. 168. 

Charles West Cope, who died in October 1890, was 
born at Leeds in 181 1. After a course of study at the 
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Royal Academy, he resided two years in Italy. In the 
fresco competition of 1844 his "Meeting of Jacob and 
Rachel " gained for him a commission to design one of the 
frescoes of the House of Lords. He was elected Associate 
of the Royal Academy in 1844, and R.A. in 1848, and was 
Professor of Painting at the Royal Academy from 1867 to 
1874. " The departure of the Pilgrim Fathers" was painted 
in 1856. 

Purchased in 1864 by the Commissioners of Fine Arts 
for Victoria. Canvas, 88 in. x 137 in. 

23 Mount Kosciusko, seen from the Mount Hope 

Ranges, Victoria. By Eugene von Guerard. 

Kosciusko is the highest mountain of the Australian 
Alps. 

Purchased in 1870. Canvas, 42 in. x 60 in. 

24 Entrance to Glen Etive, from near King's House. 

By Waller H. Paton, R.S.A. 

Mr. W. H. Paton, a younger brother of Sir Noel Paton, 
is an artist comparatively self-taught, having been brought 
up as a banker, and has spent most of his professional life 
in Edinburgh. He has been a frequent contributor to the 
exhibitions of the Royal Scottish Academy and the Royal 
Academy. 

Purchased in 1882. Canvas, 34 in. x 55 in. 

25 Morning. By Franz Courtens. 

Franz Courtens, a landscape and genre painter, was 
bom at Termonde, Belgium. 

Purchased in 1881. Canvas, 29 in. x 43 in. 

26 *La Belle Yseult. By J. B. Bedford. 

Yseult, Queen of Cornwall, who plays a prominent 
part in Tristram, one of the most beautiful of the romances 
of the Round Table. 

* At present on loon to the Bendij^o Art Gallery. 
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J. B. Bedford was born in Yorkshire in 1823. He 
a pupil of the Royal Academy, where he frequently exhibited 
portraits, landscapes, and ideal subjects. 

Purchased in 1 864 by the Commissioners of Fine Arts 
for Victoria. Panel, 23 in. x 14 in. 

27 *The Fern Gatherer. By R. Herdman, R.S.A. 

Robert Herdman devotes himself to the history and 
romance of Scotland, and the portrayal of Scottish and 
Italian peasant life. 

Purchased in 1864 by the Commissioners of Fine Arts 
for Victoria. Canvas, 27 in. x 23 in. 

28 Jackson's Creek, near Sunbury. By Henry C. 

Gritten. 

Jackson's Creek, or the Macedon River, has its source 
in several springs flowing from the foot of Mt. Macedon. 

Mr. Gritten may be regarded as a Victorian artist, 
inasmuch as he acquired his reputation in this colony^ where 
his works are well known. 

Presented by the Hon. Sir Archibald Michie in 1866. 
Canvas, 24 in. x 36 in. 

29 Checkmate. By C. M. Webb. 

C. M. Webb, a painter of portraits, exhibited at the 
Suffolk Street Exhibition in 1829. 

Purchased in 1870. Canvas, 21 in. x 26 in. 

30 Watergate Bay. By John Mogford, R.I. 

A scene at the little Bay of Watergate, near Towan, 
Cornwall. 

John Mogford, who was bom in London in 1821, died 
in 1885. He studied at the School of Design, Somerset 
House, under Mr. Dyce, and subsequently at the Royal 
Academy, where he obtained several prizes. In 1846 he 
exhibited his first picture in oils at the Academy, and from 
that time until 1865 he had always one or more pictures in 
the Exhibition. In 1866 he was elected a member of the 



* At present on loan to the Bendigo Art Gallery. 
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Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. He was 
awarded a first prize at the Sydney International Exhibition, 
1879, and some of his pictures are in the National Gallery 
of New South Wales. 

Purchased in 1864 by the Commissioners of Fine Arts 
for Victoria. Canvas, 15 in. x 30 in. 

31 Unlading Fishing Smacks, Coast of Normandy. 

By H. Koekkoek. 

Presented by the late Canon Bromby, D.D., in 1889. 
Canvas, 19 in. x 31 in. 

32 A Widow. By T. Chartran. 

Theobald Chartran, who was born at Besangon, was a 
pupil of Cabanel. He won the Grand Prix de Rome in 1877. 
Purchased in 1884. Canvas, 25 in. x 19 in. 

33 In the Studio. By A. Van Schmidt. 

Purchased in 1884. Panel, ix in. x 10 in. 

34 A Dream of Latmos. By Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A. 

*' Endymion sleeps. Upon his upturned brow 
The gift of Jupiter— eternal youth — 
Lies fresh as leaves that look upon the spring, 
But one day old. And his sleep-heavy eyes 
Are closed, and all is silent, save the heart 
That still is beating ruddy strokes of life 
For that fair vision, and that one desire 
To shape itself and light up all his soul. 
There is no stir on Latmos ; every star 
Can hear him breathing ; for they too have seen 
The dream beneath his eyelids." 

Alex. Anderson (" Surfaceman "). 

Sir Noel Paton was bom in Dunfermline, Scotland, in 
1 82 1. He received his first instruction in drawing from his 
father, who was a designer of patterns. He afterwards 
studied at the Royal Scottish Academy, and the Royal 
Academy, London. Sir Noel received from the Commis- 
sioners of Decoration of Westminster Hall a prize of ;^2oc 
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for his cartoon, " The Spirit of Religion," and of ^300 fer 
his pictures, "Christ bearing the Cross" and " Reconciliatioa 
of Oberon and Titania," which latter the Scottish Academy 
purchased for the National Gallery at Edinburgh. He was 
knighted in 1867, upon being appointed Queen's Limner 
for Scotland. 

Purchased in 1882. Panel, 25 in. x 25 in. 

35 Scene in the North of England. By S. Glover. 

Presented by William Malcolm, Esq., in 1870. Panel, 
8 in. X 12 in. 

36 The Monopolist. By R. W. Buss. 

Buss, who was bom in 1804, was apprenticed to his 
father, a London engraver. He executed designs for the 
Penny Magazine^ Knight's Shakespeare^ and Cumberland's 
British Drama, He has also furnished illustrations for 
Marryat's novels and other works of fiction. His ** Christ- 
mas in the time of Elizabeth" is the best known of 
historical works. 

Purchased in 1877. Canvas, 24 in. x 20 in. 

37 Jealous. By S. E. Waller. 

Mr. Waller was born in Gloucester in 1850. 
commenced his art studies at the Gloucester School of Art^ 
joining the Royal Academy, London, in 1868. He has 
illustrated many books, and was for some years attached 
to the staff of the Graphic, 

Purchased in 1875. Canvas, 25 in. x 19 in. 

38 Grandmother s Reading Lesson. By Elinor Bell, 

Miss Bell studied art at Munich, where she was a pupil 
of Joseph Fliigen. She resided for a time in Melbourne. 
Presented by the friends of Miss Bell in 1885. Canvas, 
28 in. X 41 in. 

39 Sea Fog blowing over Oulton Broad, Norfolk. 

By E. H. Fahey, R.I. 

Purchased in 1892. Canvas, 30 in. x 60 in. 
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^1 40 Sheep in Repose. By Edmond Tschaggeny. 

^H Edmond Tschaggeny was born at Brussels in 1818, and 
^H died in 1873. He painted landscapes and animals, devoting 
^H himself chiefly to the latter, (or his studies of which he 
^1 became well known. 

^H Purchased in 1864 by the Commissioners of Fine Arts 
^P for Victoria. Canvas, 29 in. x 43 in. 

■ 41 Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight. By Hermann 

■ Eschke. 

K Herr Eschke was born at Berlin in 1823. He studied 
^B under Wilhelm Krause at Berlin, and subsequently under 
^^L Le Poittevin at Paris. He travelled through Europe to 
^^^^^^ complete his studies, and in 1881 was appointed Professor 
^^^^^^H «t the Berlin Academy. 
^^H^^H Purchased in 1881. Canvas, 27 tn. x 35 in. 
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4.2 Winter Morning near Heidelberg. By Louis 
Buvelot. 

Purchased in i86g. Canvas, 30 in. x 38 in. ■ 


i 



43 Summer Morning. North Wales. By Edwia I 
Ellis. 



Presented by David Beath, Esq,, in i8; 
4S in. X 74 in. 



Canva% ] 




44 Noli Me Tangere. By Professor Plockhorst*j 

" Jesus saith to her. Touch Me not ; for I am not yet 
ascended unto the Father : but go unto my brethren, and 
say unto them, I ascend unto My Father, and your Father > 
and My God, and your God." — John xx. r;. 
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Bernard Plockhorst nas born at Brunswick in 1823. 
He studied at Munich under Piloty, and at Paris under 
Couture. Most of his historical pictures are religious, but 
his portraits are his best works. He was Professor of 
Painting at Weimar from 1866 to i86g. His pictures, 
"The Emperor William" and "The Empress Augusta," 
are in the Berlin National Gallery. 

Purchased in 1881. Canvas, 76 in. x 51 in. 




.J 5 Weald of Kent. By Samuel Bough, R.S.A. 

The Weald, which was long an immense forest, but has 
been gradually brought under cultivation, lies between the 
North and South Downs. " When viewed," says Hasted, 
" from the adjoining hills, which command a prospect over 
the whole of it, the Weald exhibits the most delightful scene 
that can be imagined. It appears to the eye an extensive 
level country (the few hills in it being so small and inferior 
to those whence it is viewed), covered with all the richness 
of both art and nature; the variety of smalt enclosures of 
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corn and meadow, and the bouses, seats, and villages, {Komis- 
cuously interspersed among the large and towering oaks, 
which grow over the whole face of it, hare the oiost [deasing 
effect, and represent to us, even at this time, sonaethin^ 
though a great improvement of its original states in the idea 
of an inhabited and well-cultivated forest." 

Samuel Bough was born in Cumberland in 1822, and 
died in 1878, having spent the last twenty years of his life 
at Edinburgh. He began his career as a scene painter. He 
was elected an R.S.A, in 1875. A collection of his works 
was exhibited at Glasgow in 1880, and another at Edinburgh 
in 1884. 

Purchased in 1871. Canvas, 48 in. x 7a in. 




46 Waterpool at Coleraine. By Louis BuveloC 
Purchased in 1870. Canvas, 41 in. x 60 in. 
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7 England. The Landscape by Thomas Creswick 
R.A. The Figures and Animals by Richard 
Ansdell, R.A. 

Thomas Creswick was bom in ShetSeld in iSii, and 
died in 1870. He studied drawing at Birmingham, and 
going lo London, exhibited at the Academy in i8i8. He 
was elected an R.A. in 1S57. 

Richard Ansdell was born in Liverpool in 1813, where 
he was educated. He [tainted historical pictures, but i 
better known for his i>aintings of animals. Mr. Ansdel 
executed several pictures in conjunction with Thoma 
Creswick. He was elected an R.A. in 1871, and died 
in 1885, 

Purchased in 1878. Canvas, 48 in. x 73 in. 
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48 Rachel Going to the Well. By Frederick 
Goodall, R.A. 

Mr. Goodall was bora in London in 1833. He was 
awarded the " Isis " medal of the Society of Arts when 
fourteen years of age, for a drawing of Lambeth Palace, and 
a few years later a lar^e silver medal for his fiist effort in 
oils — "The finding of the Dead Body of a Miner by Torch- 
light" He first exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1S39, 
and became an R.A. in 1864, in which year he exhibited bis 
" Summer Song " and " The Song of the Nubian Slave." 
He is still a regular exhibitor at the Academy, chiefly of 
religious pictures. 1'his work is a replica. 

Purchased in 1867 by the Commissioners of Fine Arts 
for Victoria. Canvas, £0 in. x 36 in. 
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49 Italian Brigands. By J. Layraud. 

"This picture is generally supposed to depict an actual 
event; and the inquiry has been made, we believe, in print, 
nhy the artist has represented the Marquis of Lome and 
Princess Louise as captives to brigands, when, happily, no 
such fate ever befel them. The male captive certainly 
happens to bear a very considerable resemblance to the 
young Marquis, but the likeness is, of course, purely 
accidental. The painter chose a fair-haired northern type 
for the victims in his picture as affording the strongest 
artistic contrast to the swarthy, black-haired, villainous and 
brutal aspect of their captors. To give an English character 
to the former was. besides, not inappropriate, many of our 
travelling countrymen having been similarly seized and 
maltreated. The ' motive' of the picture originated, 
indeed, from the atrocious assassination of the English 
captives by the Greek brigands at Marathon. But, as the 
artist had not the opportunity to represent that horrible scene 
with local correctness, he has contented himself with an 
Imaginary illustration of the brigandage which, though now 
&5t diminishing, has long disgraced Italy, and which has 
furnished many a scene similar to that before us." — Illmt. 
London News, i6tb September, 1871. 

Layraud was born of humble parents in the village of 
Roche-sur-le-Buis. in the department of the Drome. He 
was hardly twelve years of age when he was sent into the 
fields as a shepherd boy. At twenty he could scarcely read ; 
but acquiring 250 francs by the sale of game, the skms of 
animals, and two lambs, he betook himself to Marseilles. 
The young [jainier showed such signs of promise that the 
Council-General of the Drome voted a sum of 1,500 francs, 
with which he proceeded to Paris to prosecute his studies 
under Robert Fleury and Coignel. In 1864 he obtained 
the Grand Prix de Rome. The " Shepherd Painter," as he 
is called, spent six years at the French Academy at Rome. 

Purchased in 1S73. Canvas, 12 ft, x ai ft 
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50 Fisherwoman. By Felix Cogen. 

Mr. Cogen, who now practises his profession 
Brussels as a genrt and animal painti^r, obtained a medal 
the Paris Exhibition in 1S75. 

Purchased in 1S81. Canvas, 58 in. x 39 in. 

51 Gulf of Salerno. By F. R. Unierbei^er. 

The Gulf of Saterno is an inlet of the MediterraQean, 
separated from the Bay of Naples by Cape Campanella. 

Herr Unterberger was born at Innsbruch in 1838, He 
studied at the Munich Academy, and subsequently at Milan, 
under Albert Zimmemiann, and at Diisseldorf under Andreas 
Achenbach. He settled in Ijclgium in 1S60, where he 
followed the Belgium School, devoting himself to landsc^>e 
painting. 

Purchased in 1875. Canvas, 45 in, x 40 in. 

52 Chestnut Grove, Valley of the Tessin, Italy, By 

Professor Carl Ludwig. 

Carl Ludwig was born at Romhild, Saxe-Meiningen, 
in 1839. He studied at the Munich Academy and under 
Piloty. He was for a time Professor at the Stuttgart Ait 
School, but removed to Berlin in 1880. 

Purchased at the Centennial International Exhibition, 
1888. Canvas, 39 in. x 60 in. 

53 Bunyan in Prison. By Geo. Frederick Folingsby. 

John Bunyan, bom at Elstow, near Bedford, in 1 628, was 
indicted and committed to Bedford Gaol, lath November, 
1660, as a common " upholder of several unlawful meetings 
and conventicles, to the great disturbance and distraction of 
the good subjects of this kingdom." " He had published 
several theological compositions before his arrest, which have 
relatively little value. Those which he wrote in prison- 
even on theological subjects — would alone have made bim a 
reputation as a Nonconformist divine. In no other writings 
are the peculiar views of Evangelical Calvinism brought 



out more clearly, or with a more heart-felt c 
their truth. They have furnished an arsenal from which 
English Protestant divines have ever since equipped them- 
selves. . . , The first part of the /Ir'^'/w'^ /Vijfrifw was 
composed there as an amusement." — Froude's Bunyan. 

Purchased in 1S64 by the Commissioners of Fine Arts 
for Victoria. Canvas, 44 in, x 53 in. 

54 The Heart of the Coolins, Isle of Skye. By 
Keeley Halswelle. R.I., R.S.A. 

Mr. Keeley Halswelle, who was bom at Richmond in 
t834, died in 1891. Residing in London for some time 
prior to his death, he painted at Edinburgh and Rome, 
particularly portraying incidents of Italian peasant life. 
Another picture by the same artist is in this Gallery. 
His "Non Angli sed Angeli" is in the Art Gallery of New 
South Wales. 

Purchased in r888. Canvas, 44 in. x 7a in. 
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55 Mental Arithmetic. By T, C. Gotch. 

Presented by J. S. Gotch, Esq., in 1884. Canras, 



56 Welcome Shade. By Keeley Halswelle, R-L, 

R.S.A. 

Purchased in tS88. Canvas, 43 in, x 71 in. 

57 Death of George Villiers. Duke of Buckingham. 

By David Wilkie Wynfield. 

The subject of this picture, the favourite of James L and 
Charles I., was bom in 1593. After completing his studlei 
in France, he was introduced to the Court of James 1„ who 
took a liking for him immediately. He was rapidly raised 
to the highest offices in the Sl.ite, but conducted himself 
with such pride and insolence as to excite popular hatred. 
Whilst at Portsmouth in 1618, preparing an expedition for 
the relief of Rochelle, he was slabbed in the heart, as he 
left the room in which he breakfasted, by a discootented 
officer who had served under him. 

Mr. Wynfield, who was born in 1837, is a giaad- 
nephew of Sir David Wilkie. Having studied for the 
church, he finally entered the studio of L. M. Le^b in 
1856, devoting himself to historical subjects, and such as 
are of a tragic nature. Many of his pictures have been 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, amongst Others "The 
Discovery of Gold in Australia in 1877." He died in 
1887. 

Purchased in 1S81. Canvas, 37 in. x 60 in. 

58 Dunstanborough Castle. By J. M. W. Turner, 

R.A. 

Turner was born in 1775, at Maiden Lane, Covent 
Garden, where his father carried on the business of a hair- 
dresser. H is genius for art manifested itself at an early age, 
two drawings by him having been at the Academy in 1787. 
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In i;S8 he was engaged in ihe office of Mr. Hardwick, an 
architeci, who, recognising his talents, recommended him to 
enter at the Royal Academy, where he commenced his 
studies in the following year. He exhibited for ihe first time 
at the Academy in 1790, his work being a water-colour 
drawing of I.ambeth Palace, and for some years subsequently 
he confined himself principally lo water-tolours, in which he 
had already achieved remarkable success. He soon became 
engaged by various persons lo make drawings which were to 
be engraved as illustrations to topographical and other works 
^K Tn 1795 he painted his first oil picture— a view on the 
^H Thames above Battersea, or, according 10 some, a view 
^f Rochester C.istte. The first oi! painting exhibited by bin 
althe Royal Academy was "Moonlight, aSludy at Millbank, 
which is now in the National Gallery, London. In 1795 
appeared "The Battle of the Nile," and in the following 
year "The Fifth Plague of Egypt." Turner's extraordinar 
talent was now recognised by his election as an R.A. in 180a 
In 1807 was commenced the publication of his beautiful anc 
highly artistic work the Liber .Sludiorum. in rivalry of th 


J 
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Lihtr Vtritatii of Claude. Turner died in 1S51, bequeath- 
ing his pictures to the nation, Over one hundred of his 
paintings, and as many of his sketches and drawings, are in 
the National Gallery, London. He is regarded as the 
greatest landscape painter that ever lived, and his works now 
command fabulous prices. The first picture by him that has 
found a home in Australia is " Dunstanborough Castle." 
Presented by the Duke of Westminster in j888. 
Canvas, 47 in. x 35 in. 

59 La Derniere Etape de Coco. By Pierre Beyle. 

Pierre Beyle, a genre painler, was born at Lyons in 
1838. Originally a house painter, ivith the help of the 
designer Philippon be was enabled to send his first picture 
to the Salon of 1867. 

Purchased in 1881. Canvas, 36 in. x 46 in. 

60 A Norwegian Fjord. By T. Duntze. 

Purchased in 1875. Canvas, 34 in. x 55 in. 

61 Original Sketch of the Indian Shepherd. By 

Nicholas Chevalier. 

Presented by Saul Joshua, Esq., in 1891. Canva^ 
19 in. X 29 in. 

62 111 the Fields. By Benjamin Williams Leader, 

A.R.A. 

Benjamin Williams Leader was born at Worcester in 
1831. He entered the Royal Academy in 1854, exhibiting 
there in the same year his first picture, " Cottage Children 
Blowing Bubbles." He was elected an A.R.A. in 1883. 

Purchased in 1873. Canvas, 27 in. x 41 in. 

63 The Morning after Trafalgar. By William 

Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 

William Clarkson Stanfield, of Irish parentage, was 
bom at Sunderland, and commenced life as a sailor. An 
accident disabling him for active service, he was engaged to 
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paint the scenes for Douglas Jerrold's theatrical entettain- 
ments. In 1818 he was appointed scene painter at the old 
" Royalty," and subsequently at the " Cobourg." in I^m- 
beth, and at " Dniry lAne." He soon, however, began to 
exhibit pictures, and from his election as R.A. in 1835 to 
his death was a regular exhibitor at the Academy. His 
" Venice, the Canal of the Giudecca," " Entrance to the 
Zuyder Zee," " The Lake of Como," and "The Battle of 
Trafalgar " are in the National Gallery, London. " He ia 
the leader of the English realists, and, perhaps, amongst the 
most remarkable of his characteristics is the look of common 
sense and rationality which his compositions will always 
bear when opposed to any kind of affectation." — Ruskin's 
Modern Painters. 

Purchased at the Centennial Exhibition, 1888. Canvas, 
35 in. X 42 in. 

64 A Mill Race. By C J. Lewis, R.I. 

C. J. Lewis, who died in 1893, was a painter of 
domestic interiors and rural subjects. He was a constant 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy for many years. 
Purchased in il r 39 In. 



^-9^ 
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*65 Ferry on the River Ninfa. By Penry Williams. 

" The scene lies in the Pontine Marshes ; the flat- 
bottomed, strangely-shaped ferry-boat is deeply laden with a 
group of peasants returning from their da/s labour, probably 
to the little village of Sarmoneta in the distance. It is a 
cleverly painted picture with a fine atmospheric efiect." — 
Art Journal^ 1864. 

Penry Williams was bom in Wales in 1798. In 1827 
he settled at Rome, where he resided until his death in 
1885, frequently exhibiting, however, in England Italian 
landscapes and studies of Italian peasants. His '* Italian 
Girl with a Tambourine," *' Italian Peasants Resting by a 
Roadside," and "Neapolitan Peasants Resting at a 
Fountain " are in the National Gallery, London. 

Purchased in 1864 by the Commissioners of Fine Arts 
for Victoria. Canvas, 33 in. x 48 in. 



*66 Memories of the First Palm Sunday. By Edith 
Courtauld. 

" Palms strewn in joy are gathered now in tears." 
Miss Courtauld paints landscapes. She first exhibited 
at Braintree in 1864, and since that year several of her works 
were at the Royal Academy. 

Purchased in 1872. Canvas, 32 in. x 63 in. 

*6y Autumn on the Hudson, North America. By W. 
L. Sonntag. 

William Louis Sonntag was born in Pennsylvania in 
1822. His professional life was spent in Cincinnati, Italy, 
and New York where he has resided for many years. He 
is entirely a self-taught artist. 

Presented by John R. Ricards, Esq., in 1867. Canvas, 
36 in. x 56 in. 



At present on loan to the Ballarat Fine Art Public Gallery Association. 
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*68 Upper Morelaggan, Loch Long. By Waller H. 
Paton, R.S.A. 

Purchased in 1882. Canvas, 36 in. x 54 in. 

^^69 The Land's End. By H. Koekkoek. 

Presented by the Artist in 1888. Canvas, 22 in. x 43 in. 

*70 On the Ice, Stockholm. By P. W. Cedergren. 

Presented by J. P. Cederberg, Esq., in 1861. Canvas, 
24 in. X 36 in. 

f 71 Rose of England. By Charles Baxter. 

Charles Baxter was born at London in 1809. At an 
early age he was apprenticed to a bookbinder, but soon 
abandoned this calling to commence a struggling career as 
a painter of portraits and miniatures. He first exhibited in 
the Royal Academy in 1834, and was a regular contributor 
for many years. Though starting in life as a portrait 
painter, Baxter's reputation chiefly rests upon his works 
illustrative of poetical and rustic subjects. He died in 1879. 

Purchased in 1864 by the Commissioners of Fine Arts 
for Victoria. Canvas, 21 in. x 17 in. 

f 72 Rosebud of England. By Charles Baxter. 

Purchased in 1864 by the Commissioners of Fine Arts 
for Victoria. Canvas, 21 in. x 17 in. 

t73 Italian Peasants. By Giovanni Innocent!. 

Giovanni Innocenti exhibited at the Suffolk Street 
Exhibition in 1871. 

Purchased in 1870. Canvas, 29 in. x 39 in. 

* At present on loan to the Ballarat Fine Art Public Gallery Association. 
t At present on loan to the Bendigo Art Gallery. 
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*74 Adam and Eve finding Abel. By N. Carta. 

N. Carta was Professor of Painting at the Academy of 
St. Luke, Rome. 

Purchased in 1870. Canvas, 44 in. x 53 in. 

*75 Child Playing at Grandmother. By Kate Gray. 

Miss Gray first exhibited at Woodford in 1873, a 
picture of hers subsequently appearing at the Royal 
Academy. 

Purchased in 1872. Canvas, 14 in. x la in. 

*76 Travelling Tinker. By E. Opie. * 

Edward Opie first exhibited at St. Agnes, Cornwall, in 
1839. ^^ devoted his attention to domestic subjects, no 
less than forty of his pictures having appeared at the Royal 
Academy. 

Purchased in 1873. Canvas, 31 in. x 24 in. 

^jy Bam borough Castle, Northumberland. By Alfred 
William Hunt, R.W.S. 

''Thy tower, proud Bamborough, mark'd they there^ 
King Ida's castle huge and square. 
From its tall rock look grimly down, 
And on the swelling ocean frown." 

Scott's Mamiion^ 

Alfred William Hunt was born at Liverpool in 1831. 
He graduated at Oxford, and did not turn his attention to 
art as a profession until he was twenty-five years of age. He 
received his art education from his father, a landscape 
painter, and was a frequent contributor to the exhibitions of 
the Society of Painters in Water-Colours and the Royal 

* At present on loan to the Bendigo Art Gallery. 
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^^P Academy. "Mr. Hunt is among the few of our landscape 

^H painters who have gained a new mastery over the realities 

^H of landscape without sacri6cing the poetical qualities of 

^H noble art." — Art Journal, August, 1S74. 

^H Purchased in 1873. Canvas, 55 in. x join. 

I *78 De 
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*78 Death and the Fortune Teller. Attributed to 
Cornelius Bega. 

Bega was born at Harlem in 1610. He was a pupil of 
Adrian Ostade, and his pictures, like those of his master, 
represent Dutch peasants regaling themselves, and the 
interior of Dutch cottages. 

Purchased in 1874. Panel under glass, 15 in. x 14 in. 



*79 Balmoral. By Joseph Adam. 

Mt. Adam is a landscape painter who has exhibited 
many works at the Royal Academy. 

Purchased in i«;S. Canvas, 72 in. x 48 in. 

*8o Ben Venue and Loch Vennachar. in the H ifrhlands 
of Scotland. By David Law. R.P.E. 
" Islands, that, empurpled bright, 
Floated amid the livelier light, 
And mountains, that like giants stand. 
To sentinel enchanted land. 
High on the south, huge Ben Venue 
Down oil the lake in masses threw 
Crags, knolls, and mounds, confusedly hurl'd, 
The fragments of an earlier world." 

Scott's Lady of ihe Lakt, I. xiv. 



^H Purchased ii 
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Canvas, z8 in. x 49 in. . ^^| 
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FIRST BAY. 



PORTRAITS OF COLONIAL GOVERNORS. &c 



1 Charles Joseph La Trobe, C.B. 

2 John Vesey Fitzgerald Leslie Foster. 

3 Captain Sir Charles Hotham, K.C.B. 

4 Lieut.-General Sir Edward Macarthur, K.C.B, 

5 Sir Henry Barkly, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

6 Sir Charles Henry Darling, K.C.B. 

7 Brigadier-General George Jackson Carey, C.B. 

8 The Right Hon. John Henry Thomas Manners- 

Sutton, Third Viscount Canterbury, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B. 

9 Sir William Foster Stawell, K.C.M.G. 

10 The Right Hon. Sir George Ferguson Bowen, 

P.C, G.C.M.G. 

1 1 The Right Hon. George Augustus Constantine 

Phipps, Marquis of Normanby, P.C, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 

I? Sir Henry Brougham Loch, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

13 Sir Henry Brougham Loch, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

14 Lady Loch. 

15 Sir William Cleaver Francis Robinson, G.C.M.G. 

16 Captain John Hunter, R N. 
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17 Captain Philip Gidley King, R.N. 

18 Admiral William Bligh. 

19 Colonel George Johnstone. 

20 Major-General Lachlan Macquarie. 

2 1 Major-General Sir Thomas Makdougall- Brisbane 

Bart, G.C.B. 

22 Colonel William Stewart. 

23 General Sir Ralph Darling, G.C.H. 

24 Major-General Sir Richard Bourke, K.C.B. 

25 Colonel Kenneth Snodgrass, C.B. 

26 Sir George Gipps. 

27 Sir Charles Augustus Fitzroy, K.C.B., K.H. 

28 Sir Charles Augustus Fitzroy, K.C.B.. K.H. 

29 Lieut. -General Sir William Thomas Denison, 

K.C.B. 

30 The Right Hon. Sir John Young, First Baron 

Lisgar, P.C, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

31 Major-General Sir Trevor Chute, K.C.B. 

32 The Right Hon. Somerset Richard Lowry Corry, 

Fourth Earl of Belmore, P.C, K.C.M.G. 

33 Sir Alfred Stephen, G.C.M.G., C.B. 

34 The Right Hon. Sir Hercules George Robert 

Robinson, P.C, G.C.M.G. 

35 The Right Hon. Charles Robert Carington 

Baron Carrington, P.O., G.C.M.G. 

36 Lady Carrington. 
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37 The Right Hon. Sir George Ferguson BoweOi 

P.C, G.C.M.G. 

38 Sir Maurice Charles O^Connell. 

39 The Right Hon. George Augustus Constantine 

Phipps, Marquis of Normanby, P.C, G.C.M.G. 

40 Colonel Sir Andrew Clarke, K.H. 

41 Sir Frederick Aloysius Weld, G.C.M.G. 

42 Rear-Admiral Sir John Hindmarsh, K.H, 

43 George Milner Stephen. 

44 Colonel George Gawler, K.H. 

45 Sir George Grey, K.C.B. 

46 Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick Holt Robe, C.B. 

47 Sir Henry Edward Fox Young, C.B. 

48 The Hon. Boyle Travers Finniss. 

49 Sir Richard Graves MacDonnell, K.C.M.G., 

C.B. 

50 Sir Dominick Daly. 

51 Sir Dominick Daly. 

52 The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, Bart, 

P.C, G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G. 

53 Sir Richard Davies Hanson. 

54 Sir Anthony Musgrave, G.C.M.G. 

55 Lieut. -General Sir William Francis Drummond 

Jervois, G.C.M.G., C.B. 

56 Mr. Justice Boucaut. 

57 Sir John Franklin, K.C.H. 
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58 Lieut.-General Sir William Thomas Denison, 

K.C.B. 

59 Sir Thomas Gore Browne, K.C.M.G., CD. 

60 Sir Charles Du Cane, K.C.M.G. 

61 Sir William Lambert Dobson. 

62 Sir George Grey, K.C.B. 

63 Sir George Alfred Arney. 

64 The Right Hon. Sir Hercules George Robert 

Robinson, P. C, G.C.M.G. 

65 Major-General Sir Peter Scratchley, K.C.M.G. 

66 Major-General Francis Gilbert Hamley. 



PORTRAITS, ETC 



67 Louise d'Orleans, reine des Beiges. 

Lithographed by Charles Billoin. 

68 Napoleon Buonaparte. 

A crayon portrait. 

Purchased in 1875. ^^^^' ^4 ^^-^ 19 in. 

69 Napoleon HI. 

Engraved by Samuel Cousins after a painting by F. 

Winterhalter. 
Presented by His Imperial Majesty. 

70 Leopold Premier, roi des Beiges. 

Lithographed by Baugniet. 
Presented by His Majesty. 

71 H.M. William I., King of Prussia. 

Lithographed by E. M lister. 
Presented by the Prussian Government, 

72 S.M. Leopold I*'* roi des Beiges. 

Lithographed by Simonau and Toovey after a drawing 

by G. L. Ghdmar. 
Presented by His Majesty. 
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73 S.M. Marie- Henriette, reine des Beiges. 

Lithographed after a drawing by Louis Gh^mar. 

74 H.R.H. Frederick William, Crown Prince of 

Prussia. 

Lithographed by P. Rohrbach after a painting by 

T. Hellwig. 
Presented by the Prussian Government. 

75 H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh. 

Engraved by William HoU after a painting by A. de 

Salomd. 

76 S.M. Leopold II., roi des Beiges. 

Lithographed after a drawing by Louis Ghdmar. 

"J"] H.R.H. Victoria Adelaide Maria Louisa, Princess 
Royal of England and Crown Princess of 
Prussia. 

Lithographed by J. Feckert after a painting by 

F. Winterhalter. 
Presented by the Prussian Government. 

78 Willem de Derde, Koning der Nederlanden, 

Groot Hertog van Luxemburg. 

Engraved by J. W. Kaiser after a painting by N. 

Pieneman. 
Presented by His Majesty. 

79 H.R.H. The Duke of Penthievre. 

A photograph. 
Presented by H.R.H. 

80 Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

A photograph. 

Presented by Mr. H. B. Lane in 1887. 

81 H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 

A crayon drawing by William Dyce, R.A. 
Presented by Duncan Elphinstone Cooper, Esq., in 
1877. Size, 19 in. x 15 in. 

82 S.A.R. le Comte de Flandre. 

Engraved by J. Franck after a painting by L. De 
Winne. 
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83 S.A.I, et R. la Princesse Charlotte, impdratrice 

du Mexique. 

Engraved by J. Franck from a drawing by E. Devaux. 

84 Saint George and the Dragon. 

A bronze Group. 

Presented by A. Mollison, Esq. 



SECOND BAY 



1 Circe and the Friends of Ulysses. 

Engraved by F. Stacpoole after a painting by Briton 

Rivibre, R.A. 
Presented by William Agnew, Esq., in 1876. 

2 L'Aveugle. 

Engraved by J. B. Michiels after a painting by Joseph 

Laurens Dyckmans. 
Presented by the Belgian Government. 

3 Le Mont de Pi6t6. 

Etched by Ch. Koepping after a painting by M. de 

Munkacsy. 
Presented by H. Koekkoek, Esq., in 1889. 

4 Death of Nelson at the Battle of Trafalgar. 

Engraved by Charles W. Sharpe after a painting by 

Daniel Maclise, R.A. 
Presented by W. Pummeroy, Esq., in 1878. 

5 Worship of Bacchus. 

Engraved by Charles Mottram after a painting by 
George Cruikshank. 

6 All that was Left of the " Homeward Bound." 

Engraved by F. Stacpoole after the painting by Briton 

Riviere, R.A. 
Presented by William Agnew, Esq., in 1876, 

7 Allied Generals and their Staff Officers before 

Sebastopol. With Key. 

Engraved by Charles G. Lewis after a painting by 

Thomas J. Barker. 
Presented by Henry Sewell, Esq. 
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8 Pursuit of Pleasure. 

Engraved by Henry Thomas Ryall after a painting by 

Sir Noel Paton. 
Presented by Thomas Russell, Esq. 

9 Noah's Sacrifice. 

Engraved by W. H. Simmons after a painting by 
Daniel Maclise, R.A. 

10 Wellington and Blucher Meeting after the Battle 

of Waterloo. 

Engraved by Lumb Stocks, R.A. after a painting by 

Daniel Maclise, R.A. 
Presented by W. Pummeroy in 1878. 

1 1 Christian Martyrs. 

Engraved by N. Bourne after a painting by Gustave 

Dord. 
Presented by the Hon. W. A. Brodribb in 1876. 

12 An Egyptian Feast. 

Engraved by Edouard Girardet after a painting by 

Edwin Long, R.A. 
Purchased in 1883. 

13 Daniel in the Lions' Den. 

Engraved by Charles G. Lewis after a painting by 

Briton Riviere, R.A. 
Presented by William Agnew, Esq., in 1876. 

14 Charity. 

Engraved by F. Stacpoole after a painting by Briton 

Riviere, R.A. 
Presented by William Agnew, Esq., in 1876. 

15 Surrender of Calais. 

Engraved by H. Robinson after a painting by H. C. 

Selous. 
Presented by the Hon. John Pascoe Fawkner in 1868. 

16 Fr6d6gonde et Pretextat. 

Lithographed by F. van Loo from a painting by L. 

Alma Tadenia, R.A. 
Presented by the Belgian Government. 

17 Study of Male Figure. 

A chalk drawing by Padouanino. 
Presented by Eliezer L Montefiore, Esq, in 1869. 
Size, 15 in. x 10 in. 
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1 8 Study of Male Figure representing St. Luke. 

A i)en and wash drawing by Bernardo Castelli. 
Presented by Eliezer L. Montefiore, Esq., in 1869. 
Size, 12 in. X 7 in. 

19 Study of Figures. 

Drawn in red chalk by Bartolozzi. 
Presented by Eliezer L. Montefiore, Esq., in 1869. 
Size, 12 in. X 9 in. 

20 Elizabeth Thompson (Lady Butler). 

A pencil drawing by Leslie Ward. 
Purchased in 1881. Size, 18 in. x 14 in. 

2 1 The Hon. David Hume. 

A mezzotint by C. Turner after a painting by Sir 
Henry Raeburn, R.A. 

2 2 William Blake. 

Engraved by L. Schiavonetti after a painting by 
Thomas Phillips, R.A. 

23 The Hon. Alexander Abercromby. 

A mezzotint by George Dawe, R.A. 

24 Cupid and Three Graces. 

A pen and wash drawing by Angelica KaufTmann. 
Presented by Eliezer L. Montefiore, Esq.^ in 1869. 
Size, 5 in. X 8 in. 

25 Peter and John at the Beautiful Gate of the 

Temple. 

A photograph from the original cartoon by Raphael. 

26 Satan Mustering his Hosts. 

Engraved by James Barry, R.A. after a painting by 

himself. 
Presented by the Society for the Encouragement of 

Arts, London, in 1881. 

27 Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy. 

A mezzotint by Charles Corbutt after a painting by 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Presented by J. L. Grundy, Esq. 

28 Madonna and Child. 

A mezzotint by John Raphael Smith after a painting 

by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Presented by J. L. Grundy, Esq. 



^F-^^ 
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29 William Pitt. 

A mezzotint by H. S. Goed after a {>ainting by 
William Owen, R.A. 

30 Descent from the Cross. 

A steel engraving after a painting by Rubens. Original 

in the Cathedral at Antwerp. 
Presented by the Belgian Government. 

31 Christ's Charge to St. Peter. 

A photograph from the original cartoon by Raphael. 

32 The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel. 

Engraved by John Linnell after a picture by himself. 
Presented by J, L. Grundy, Esq. 

33 Study of Male Figure. 

A drawing in red chalk by Pieter van Laer, called 

Bamboccio. 
Presented by Eliezer L. Montefiore, Esq., in 1869. 

Size, II in. X 12 in. 

34 Italian Landscape. 

Engraved by J. T. Willmore, A.R.A. after a painting 

by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
Presented by the Hon. John Pascoe Fawkner in 1868. 

35 Veduta del Castello deirAcqua Felice. 

Engraved by Giovanni Battista Piranesi. 

36 The Oban Boat. 

A drawing in black and white by J. E. Hodgson, R.A. 
Purchased in 1891. Size, 11 in. x 17 in. 

37 Sir Frederick Leighton, 

A pencil drawing by Leslie Ward. 
Purchased in 1881. Size, 13 in. x 10 in. 

38 The Tribute Money. 

Engraved by Stephen Baudet after a painting by 

Valentin. 
Presented by George Collins Levey, Esq., in 1879. 

39 The Infant Jesus Sleeping in His Mothers Arms. 

Engraved by Stephen Picart after a painting by 

Annibal Carracci. 
Presented by George Collins Levey, Esq., in 1879. 
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40 The Zulu War, 1878. 

A drawing in black and white by C. E. Fripp. 
Presented by the proprietors of Tlu Graphic in 1881. 
Size, 21 in. X 31 in. 

41 Concert de Musique. 

Engraved by Stephen Picart after a painting by 

Domenichino. 
Presented by George Collins Levey, Esq., in 1879. 

42 The Visitation. 

Engraved by Henry Goltz. 

Presented by George Collins Levey, Esq., in 1879. 

43 The Sacrifice at Lystra. 

A photograph from the original cartoon by RaphaeL 

44 Christ with the Disciples at Emmaus. 

Engraved by Anthony Masson after a painting by 

Titian. 
Presented by George Collins Levey, Esq., in 1879. 

45 Rubens. 

Engraved by William WooUett after a picture by 
Vandyck. 

46 /Eneas Bearing his Father Anchises from 

Burning Troy. 

Engraved by Agostino Carracci after a painting by 

Federigo Barocci. 
Presented by George Collins Levey, Esq., in 1879. 

47 Entombment of Christ. 

Engraved by Giles Rousselet after a painting by 
Titian. 

48 St. Paul Preaching at Athens. 

A photograph from the original cartoon by Raphael. 

49 St. Peter in Prison. 

Engraved by Joannes Volpato after a fresco by 

RaphaeL 
Presented by W. JafTray, Esq. 

50 The Martyrdom of St. Stephen. 

Engraved by Lud. Gruner after a lost cartoon by 
Raphael. 
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5 1 La Cena (The Last Supper). 

Engraved by Raphael Morghen after a fresco by 

Leonardo da Vinci. 

52 Last Judgment. 

Engraved by Ant. Lafrery after a fresco by Michel 

Angelo. 

53 School of Athens. 

Engraved by Joannes Volpato after a fresco by Raphael. 
Presented by W. J affray, Esq. 

54 Conversion of Saul. 

Engraved by Ludwig Gruner after a lost cartoon by 
Raphael. 

55 Elymas the Sorcerer struck with Blindness. 

A photograph from the original cartoon by Raphael. 

56 Adoration of the Magi. 

Engraved by H. Goltz, 

Presented by George Collins Levey, Esq., in 1879. 

57 Plague among the Philistines. Dagon destroyed. 

Engraved by Stephen Picart after a painting by Nic 

Poussin. 
Presented by George Collins Levey, Esq., in 1879. 

58 Miracle of Manna. 

Engraved by G. Chasteau after a painting by Nic 

Poussin. 
Presented by George Collins Levey, Esq., in 1879. 

59 Martyrdom of St. Stephen. 

Engraved by G. Chasteau after a painting by Annibal 

Carracci. 
Presented by George Collins Levey, Esq., in 1879. 

60 Death of Ananias. 

A photograph from the original cartoon by Raphael. 

61 Rebecca at the Well. 

Engraved by Giles Rousselet after a painting by N. 

Poussin. 
Presented by George Collins Levey, Esq., in 1879. 
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62 Martyrdom of St. Stephen. 

Engraved by Stephen Baudet after a painting by 

Annibal Carracci. 
Presented by George Collins Levey, Esq., in 1879. 

63 The Deluge. 

Engraved by John Edelinck after a painting by 

Alessandro Veronese. 
Presented by George Collins Levey, Esq., in 1879. 

64 Collection of Autotype Reproductions of Draw- 

ings by Old Masters. 



THIRD BAY. 



1 The Goldfields of Victoria during 1852- 1853. 

Fifty original sketches. By S. T. Gill. 

Purchased in 1891. 

2 Overlanders. By S. T. Gill. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Purchased in 1872. Size, 9 in. x 7 in. 

3 Stockmen (Noon). By S. T. Gill. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Purcliased in 1872. Size, 14 in. x 6 in. 

4 View from Retreat Villa, St. Kilda, 1862. By 

George O'Brien. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Purchased in 1886. Size, 11 in. x 17 in. 

5, Melbourne from the Botanic Gardens in 1867. 
Bv H. C. Gritten. 

An oil painting. 

Purchased in 1891. Canvas, 11 in. x 17 in. 

6 Melbourne from the Domain in 187 1. By H. 

Burns. 

An oil painting. 

Purchased in 1891. Canvas, 15 in. x 25 in. 

7 View from the Junction of Barkly and Princes 

Streets, St. Kilda, 1862. By George O'Brien. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Purchased in 1886. Size, 11 in. x 17 in. 



>^ 
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8 Australian Section, London International Exhi- 

bition, 1862. By J. Nash. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Presented by Captain F. S. de Carteret Bisson in 1881. 
Size, 18 in. X 21 in. 

9 Stockmen (Morning). By S. T. Gill. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Purchased in 1872. Size, 14 in. x 6 in. 

10 Bushrangers' Camp. By S. T. Gill. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Purchased in 1872. Size, 9 in. x 7 in. 

1 1 Bushrangers* Camp. By S. T. Gill. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Purchased in 1872. Size, 9 in. x 7 in. 

12 Troopers after Bushrangers. By S. T. Gill. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Purchased in 1872. Size, 10 in. x 7 in. 

13 Bushranger Shot. By S. T. Gill. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Purchased in 1872. Size, 10 in. x 7 in. 

14 Near Geelong in 1867. By S. T. Gill. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Purchased in 1872. Size, 10 in. x 6 in. 

1 5 Sydney Cove from Fort Phillip. 

An engraving. 
Purchased in 1891. 

16 Sydney Cove from the Stream. 

An engraving. 
Purchased in 1891. 

17 Wooloomooloo from Domain Road. 

An engraving. 
Purchased in 189 1. 

18 Billy Blue's Cottage and the Harbour. 

An engraving. 
Purchased in 1891. 

19 Sydney, N.S.W., with the Entrance into Port 

Jackson, 1800. 

An Engraving 
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20 Hobart Town, 1821. 

Engraved by H. Adlard after a drawing by G. W. Evans. 

21 Portland Bay from the Heads. By S. T. Gill. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Purchased in 1872. Size, 8 in. x 5 in. 

2 2 Source of the Wannon. 

A chromo-lithograph after a painting by Eugene von 

Guerard. 
Acquired in 1868. 

23 View of the Golden Point, Ballarat. 

Drawn on stone by William Strutt. 
Lithographed by Campbell and Macartney. 

24 Fall of the First Creek, near Glen Osmond, S. A. 

Chromo-lithographed by Hamel and Ferguson after 

a painting by Eugene von Guerard. 
Acquired in 1868. 

25* View of the Country and of the Temporary 
Erections near the Site for the Proposed 
Town of Adelaide, S.A. 

Coloured print after Lionel W, Light. 

26 View of Sydney Cove, New South Wales, 1804. 

Engraved by F. Jukes after E. Dayes. 
Presented by John Lee, Esq. 

27 View in British Guiana, South America. 

A water-colour sketch. 

Presented by William Webster Hoare, Esq., in 1873. 
Size, II in. X 15 in. 

28 New Zealand War Canoe. 

A pen and wash drawing by J. Webber. 
Presented by the Hon. C. J. Ham, M.L.C., in 1882. 
Size, 15 in. X 21 in. 

29 Native of Otaheite. 

A crayon portrait by J. Webber. 
Presented by the Hon. C. J. Ham, M.L.C., in 1882. 
Size, 25 in. X 18 in. 

30 Death of Captain Cook. 

An engraving by Bartolozzi and Byrne after the 

painting by J. Webber. 
Presented by the Hon. C. T- Ham, M.L.C., in 1882. 
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31 Interior of a Native Village or "Pa" in New 

Zealand. 

Chromo-lithographed by E. Walker from a painting by 
J. A. Gilfillan. 

32 View in British Guiana, South America. 

A water-colour sketch. 

Presented by William Webster Hoare, Esq., in 1873. 
Size, II in. X 15 in. 

33 View in Dusky Bay, New Zealand. 

A wash drawing by J. Webber. 

Presented by the Hon. C. J. Ham, M.L.C., in 1882. 
Size, 15 in. x 21 in. 

34 Native of Mallicolo. 

A crayon portrait by J. Webber. 

Presented by the Hon. C. J. Ham, M.L.C., in 1882. 
Size, 25 in. x 19 in. 

35 View in British Guiana, South America. 

A water-colour sketch for frontispiece. 
Presented by William Webster Hoare, Esq., in 1873. 
Size, 16 in. X 13 in. 

36 Monument erected to Captain Cook in Sydney. 

A photograph presented by Captain Thomas Watson 
in 1878. 

2i^ Vessel " Brotherly Love," in which Captain 
Cook Served his Apprenticeship. 

A photograph presented by Captain Thomas Watson 
in 1878. 

38 H.M.S. ** Discovery," which accompanied Cap- 

tain Cook on his Last Voyage. 

A photograph presented by Mr. Main waring in 1880. 

39 Sydney Harbour. By Capt. Hunter, 

A water-colour drawing. 

40 View in British Guiana, South America. 

A water-colour. 

Presented by William Webster Hoare, Esq., in 1873. 
Size, II in. X 16 in. 

41 Opening of the First Victorian Parliament, 

Melbourne, 1856. 

A pencil sketch by William Strutt. 
Presented by the Hon. John Pascoe Fawkner in 1868. 
Size 12 in. X 17 in. 
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42 View in British Guiana, South America. 

A water-colour. 

Presented by William Webster Hoare, Esq., in 1873. 
Size, II in. X 16 in. 

43 Grant Street, Ballarat, from Lydiard Street, 

looking East, 1856. 

A pencil drawing. 

Purchased in 1889. Size, 4 in. x 2 in. 

44 Houses of Parliament, Melbourne — Legislative 

Council Hall, 1856. 

Lithographed by Cyrus Mason from a drawing on stone 
by N. Chevalier. 

45 Ballarat from Golden Point — Black Hill in 

distance. 1856. 

A pencil sketch. 

Presented by J. F. Bailey, Esq., in 1883. Size, 3 in. 
X 4 in. 

46 Great Bourke Street, Melbourne. 

Drawn and engraved by R. Ransome. 
Purchased in 1891. 

47 Opening of the First Legislative Council of 

Victoria, Nov. 13th, 1851, by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Charles Joseph La Trobe. With 
key. 

Photographed from a sketch by William Strutt 
Purchased in 1891. 

48 View from the Flagstaff Hill, 1853. 

A p>encil drawing. 

Presented by James Scurry, Esq., in 1884. Size, 4 in. 
X 27 in. 

49 Cole's Wharf from the South Side of the Yarra, 

1853. 

A pencil drawing. 

Presented by James Scurry, Esq., in 1884. Size, 4 in. 
X 19 in. 

50 Police Station, Richmond Paddock, 1854. By 

George Strafford. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Purchased in ib88. Size, 9 in. x 14 m. 
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51 Panoramic View of Melbounie, 1866. 

Lithographed by De Gruchy and Leigh. 

52 Sandridge Pier, 1853. 

A pencil drawing. 

Presented by James Scurry, Esq., in 1884. Size, 3 in. 
X 10 in. 

53 View on the Yarra, 1853. 

A pencil drawing. 

Presented by James Scunry, Esq., in 1884. Size^ 
4 in. X 10 in. 

54 Grand-view Park, Pascovale, 1839. 

A pencil and wash drawing. 

Presented by the Hon. John Pascoe Fawkner in 1868. 
Size, 8 in. x 13 in. 

55 The ^* Lady Nelson." By G. Gregory. 

An oil painting. 

The colonial brig, " Lady Nelson," 60 tons, built on the 
Thames, commanded by Lieut. James Grant, R.N., left 
England 13th January, 1800. Commanded by Acting- 
Lieut. John Murray, discovered and entered Port Phillip 
Heads, 15th February', 1802. 

Presented by Commodore Wilson in 1880. Canvas^ 
14 in. X 21 in. 

56 Melbourne, Port Phillip — Surveyor-General's 

Yard, 1840. By Robert Hoddle. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Purchased in 1893. Size, 7 in. x 12 in. 

57 Melbourne from the South Side of the River 

Yarra. 

Engraved by Carmichael from a drawing by J. Adamson. 

58 View taken from the Corner of Collins and 

Swanston Streets, Melbourne. 

A pencil sketch. 

Presented by the Hon. John Pascoe Fawkner in 1868. 
Size, 10 in. x 20 in. 

59 Melbourne, Port Phillip, 1840. By Robert 

Hoddle- 

A water-colour drawing. 

Purchased in 1893. Size, 7 in. x 12 in. 
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60 Coloured Photograph of Count Paul Strzelecki, 

Purchased in 1875. 

61 Hobson's Bay from Melbourne. 1854. From the 

Signal Staff. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Purchased in 1891. Size, 7 in. x 10 in. 

62 Melbourne from the Westward of Collins Street 

in 1840. By George O'Brien. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Presented by the Hon. John Pascoe Fawkner in 1868. 

63 Melbourne from the South Side of the River 

Yarra in 1839. 

A reprint of an engraving by J. Carmichael from a 

drawing by J. Adamson. 
Purchased in 1891. 

64 Melbourne in 1856. 

Engraved by De Gruchy and Leigh from a drawing by 
George Strafford. 

65 Arrival of the First Gold Escort, Melbourne, 

June, 1852. By William Austin. 

A water-colour drawing. 
Purchased in 1884. 

66 Coloured Photograph of the Hon. John Pascoe 

Fawkner. 

67 Melbourne from the Flagstaff Hill, 1853, 

With Key. By Andrew Robertson, 

A water-colour drawing. 
Presented by the Artist in 1880 

68 Melbourne from the Old Falls, 1837. 

Purchased in 1891. 

69 Residence of Captain Lonsdale, Melbourne. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Presented by the Hon. John Pascoe Fawkner in 1868. 
Size, 8 in. X 1 1 in. 

70 Captain Matthew Flinders, R.N. 

A coloured photograph. 
Purchased in 1876. 
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71 Melbourne in 1839. 

A pencil sketch by George 0*Brien. 
Presented by the Hon. John Pascoe Fawkner in 1868, 
Size, 10 in. X 21 in. 

72 Early Melbourne, from the South. 

A pencil sketch. 

Purchased in 1889. Size, 4 in. x 5 in. 

"j^i Balbirnie's Bridge over the Yarra Yarra River 
in 1850. 

A pen and wash drawing. 

Purchased in 1891. Size, 4 in. x 7 in. 

74 Melbourne from the Survey Office Paddock^ 

Collins Street West, in 1840. By Robert 
Hoddle. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Purchased in 1893. Size, 7 in. x 12 in. 

75 Swanston Street, Melbourne, in 1854. By 

George Strafford. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Purchased in 1888. Size, 9 in. x 14 in. 

76 Melbourne from the Falls, 1837. 

Etched and presented by Eliezer L. Montefiore, Esq. 
Size, 5 in. x 7 in. 

T^ Racecourse and Survey Office, 1840. By Robert 
Hoddle. 

A water-colour drawing. 

Purchased in 1893. Size, 7 in. x 12 in. 

78 First House Built in Melbourne by J. P. 

Fawkner, 1836. 

Photographed by J. P. Fawkner from a picture by W» 

F. Evelyn Liardet. 
Presented by James Dawson, Esq., in 1886. 

79 Monument erected in the Camperdown Cemetery 

in Memory of the extinct Aborigines of that 

District. 

A photograph. 

Presented by James Dawson, Esq., in 1886. 
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80 Batman's Hill and House erected in 1836. 

Photographed from a picture by W. F. Evelyn Liardet. 
Presented by James Dawson, Esq., in 1886. 

81 Collins Street, Melbourne. 

Photographed from a drawing. 
Purchased in 1891. 

82 Melbourne. 

Engraved by J. W. Lowry after a painting by W. F. 
Evelyn Liardet. 

83 Melbourne, from the S. W. Corner of the 

General Hospital. 

A pencil drawing. 

Presented by the Hon. John Pascoe Fawkner in 1868. 
Size, 6 in. x 10 in. 

84 The Explorers and Early Colonists of Victoria. 

713 photographic portraits in one frame, with key. 
Presented by the Hon. George Coppin. 

85 View of City and Harbour of Sydney, N.S.W. 

i860. 

A chromolithograph by Day and Son after a painting 

by Mr. Peacock. 
Purchased in 1869. 

86 (i) Environs of Sydney. 

(2) Crossing a Creek, N.Z. 

After a sketch by N. Chevalier. 

(3) Port Phillip Heads. 

(4) Pigeon Point, Banks' Peninsula. N.Z. 

After a sketch by N. Chevalier. 

Four etchings by E. L. Montefiore, Esq., presented by the 
Artist. 

87 View on the Banks of the Yarra Yarra. 

A pencil drawing. 

Presented by the Hon. John Pascoe Fawkner in 1868. 

88 View on the Banks of the Yarra Yarra at Mr. 

Campbell's. 

A pencil drawing by George O'Brien. 

Presented by the Hon. John Pascoe Fawkner in 1868. 
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89 William Lonsdale. 

A coloured photograph. 



FOURTH BAY. 



Publications of the Arundel Society. 

A collection of chromo lithographs. 

Collection of Autotype Reproductions of Draw- 
ings by Old Masters. 



FIFTH BAY. 



A Collection of Studies in Oil. By Mrs. G. F. 
Folingsby. 

Purchased in 1891. 



SIXTH BAY. 



OIL PAINTINGS. 



1 The Honourable James Service. By George F, 

Folingsby. 

Presented by Subscribers in 1886. Canvas, 61 in. 
X 40 in. 

2 The Honourable Sir Charles Sladen, K.C.M.G. 

By George F. Folingsby. 

Presented by Subscribers in 1884. Canvas, 77 in. 
X .S5 in. 

3 Portrait of William Saurin Lyster. By George 

F. Folingsby. 

Presented by Subscribers in 1883. Canvas, 56 in. 
X 44 in. 

4 George Frederick Folingsby. By John Long- 

staff. 

Purchased in 1891. Canvas, 37 in. x 26 in. 
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5 Portrait of the late Augustus Henry Tulk. By 

Philip Lindo. 

Presented by Mrs Tulk in 1878. Canvas, 14 in. x 
12 in. 

6 William I., Emperor of Germany. Painter 

unknown. 

Presented by the Emperor of Germany in 1870. 
Canvas, 57 in. x 45 in. 

7 Sir William John Clarke, Bart. By T. Flintoff. 

Presented in 1888. Canvas, 56 in. x 44 in. 

8 His Majesty Victor Emanuel, the late King of 

Italy. By Sabbione. 

Presented by His Majesty in 1877. Canvas, 52 in. x 
39 in. 

9 The Honourable James Macpherson Grant. By 

E. A'Beckett. 

Presented by Mrs. J. M. Grant in 1886 Canvas, 54 
in. x 42 in. 

10 Sir Redmond Barry, K.C.M.G. By J. Botterill. 

Purchased in 1892. Canvas, 30 in. x 25 in. 

11 Francis Henty. By Edward a* Beckett. 

Presented by Francis Henty 's daughters in 1892. 
Canvas, 23 in. x 19 in. 

12 Portrait of Sir Henry Brougham Loch, G.C.B., 

G.C.M.G. By R. Dowling. 

Presented in 1890 by Sir Henry Brougham Loch. 
Canvas, 31 in. x 50 in. 

13 Edward Henty. By J. Kemp. 

Presented by Mrs. Henty in 1880. Canvas, 48 in. x 
36 in. 

14 Portrait of Charles Summers. By Margaret 

Thomas. 

Presented by the Artist in 1881. Canvas, 50 in. x 40 in. 

15 The Hon. Duncan Gillies, By Tennyson Cole. 

Presented by Subscribers in 1891. Canvas, 31 in. 
X 56 in. 
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1 6 The Right Rev. Dr. Perry, First Anglican 

Bishop of Melbourne. By Henry Weigall. 

Presented by Subscribers in 1876, Canvas, 50 in. 

X 38 in. 

17 Sir Charles Darling, K.C.B. Painter unknown. 

Presented in 1890 by W. A. C. A'Beckett, Esq. 
Canvas, 30 in. x 24 in. 



SEVENTH BAY. 



OIL PAINTINGS 



1 The Repentance of St. Peter. Painter unknown. 

In the manner of Guido Reni. 

Presented by the late Canon Bromby, D.D., in 18S9. 
Canvas, 49 in. x 39 in. 

2 Madonna and Child. 

Copied by C Molony from the original by MuriUo. 

The original picture is in the Royal College of Prado, 
Madrid, and is known to amateurs as the '* Virgin with the 
Rosary." 

Purchased in 1870. Canvas, 66 in. x 44 in. 

3 Christ at the Column. Attributed to Guido 

Reni. 

Presented by the Hon. Sir James MacBain in 1S83. 
Canvas, 76 in. x 46 in. 

4 Sir David Wilkie, Knt., R.A., R.S.A. By 

himself. 

Sir David Wilkie was born at Cults, Fifeshire, in 1785. 
He was educated at the Trustees' Academy, Edinburgh, and 
at the Royal Academy, London. The first picture, " The 
Village Politician," exhibited by him in 1806, at the Royal 
Academy, established his reputation. He was elected an 
R.A. in 181 1, and was also a member of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. He was Painter in Ordinary to 
George IV., and King's Limner for Scotland. Sir David 
Wilkie, who stood in the foremost rank of his profession, 
died off Gibraltar in 1841, and was buried at sea. 

Purchased in 1878. Canvas, 30 in. x 25 in. 
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5 Portrait of a Gentleman. Painter unknown. 

Purchased in 1876. Canvas, 24 in. x 18 in. 

6 Portrait of a Gentleman. Painter unknown. 

Presented by G. R. Nash. Esq., in 1870. Canvas, 
29 in. X 25 in. 

7 Portrait of a Lady. By Sir William Beechey, 

R.A. 

Sir William Beechey was born at Burford, in Oxford- 
shire, in 1753, ^"^d ^*c^ J" 1^39' The only picture by this 
artist in the National Gallery, London, is "Joseph Nolle- 
kens," although he exhibited no less than 362 portraits at 
the Academy, including those of nearly all the famous per- 
sonages of his time. He came to London to be articled to 
a solicitor, but, as a matter of fact, attended the Academy 
schools and rapidly made a reputation as a portrait painter. 
In 1798 he painted a "Review of the Horse Guards," 
which procured him his election as R.A., and the honour 
of knighthood. 

Purchased in 1865 by the Commissioners of Fine Arts 
for Victoria. Canvas, 49 in. x 38 in. 

8 Portrait of a Gentleman. Painter unknown. 

Purchased in 1873. Canvas, 24 in. x 30 in. 

9 Portrait of a Lady. Painter unknown. 

Presented by R. T. Litton, Esq., in 1886. Canvas, 
23 in. X 19 in. 

10 Sir Richard Steele. Attributed to Sir Godfrey 

Kneller. 

Presented in 1889 by W. A. C. A'Beckett, Esq. 
Canvas, 29 in. x 24 in. 

1 1 Portrait. Painter unknown. 

Painted in the time of Oliver Cromwell. 
Purchased in 1870. Canvas, 15 in. x 12 in. 

12 Marriage of St. Catherine. 

The original by Sir Anthony Van Dyck is in the 
Queen's diningroom at Buckingham Palace. This copy is 
supposed to have been made by one of his pupils. 

Purchased in 1869. Canvas, 65 in. x 56 in. 

13 Reading a Letter. Attributed to David Teniers. 

David Teniers, the younger, was born at Antwerp in 
1610, and received his first instruction from his father. He 
also studied under Adrian Brouwer, and is said to have 
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received lessons from Rubens in the principles of colourizig. 
His extraordinary talents excited universal admiration, and 
he was employed by the most illustrious personages of his 
time. The works of Teniers are extremely numerous, and 
held in the highest esteem. 

Presented by Dr. Thomas Black in 1885. Canvas, 
19 in. X 23 in. 

14 Copy of Titian's Entombment of Christ. By 
John Longstaff. 

Acquired under the terms of the Travelling Scholarship. 
Canvas, 57 in. x 83 in. 



EIGHTH BAY. 



OIL PAINTINGS. 



1 Portrait of Benjamin Cowderoy. By C. E, Gordon- 

Frazer. 

Presented by the Melbourne Chamber of Commerce in 
1890. Canvas, 94 in. x 58 in. 

2 The late Lord Melbourne. By Robert Dowling, 

Copy from a miniature by Partridge. 
Presented by the Hon. Sir W. J. Clarke in 1884. 
Canvas, 94 in. x 57 in. 

3 Portrait of Dr. Maund. By Nicholas Chevalier. 

Presented by Miss Maund in 1863. Canvas, 36 in. z 
28 in. 

4 G. A. Thomson. By T. Flintoff. 

Presented by G. A. Thomson, Esq., in 1884. Canvas, 
36 in. X 28 in. 

5 The Honourable John Pascoe Fawknen By 

J. Kemp. 

Presented by Subscribers in 1877. Canvas, 48 in, 
X 36 in. 

6 Portrait of George Evans. By Robert Dowling. 

Presented by Mrs. Evans in 1886. Canvas, 25 in. x 30 in. 
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7 Hamilton Hume, F.R.G.S., Explorer. By E. 

A Beckett. 

Presented by Mrs. Barbour in 1881. Canvas, 55 in. x 
41 in. 

8 A Highland Still. Painter unknown. 

Presented by Dr. Gillbee in 1885. Canvas, 40 in. x 
50 in. 

9 Italian Boy and Cat. Painter unknown. 

Presented by Archbishop Goold in 1867. Canvas, 
36 in. X 27 in. 

10 Christ and Joseph. 

Copy of an old master. 

Presented by Miss MoUison in 1885. Canvas, 41 in. 
X 32 in. 

1 1 Samson Slaying a Philistine. By William Edward 

Frost, R.A. 

W. E. Frost was born at Wandsworth in 18 10, and 
entered the Royal Academy in 1829, painting portraits for 
some years with considerable success. A disciple of Etty, 
he made a special study of the nude female figure. His last 
important work — "A Bacchante" — was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy in 1874. He died in 1877. 

Purchased in 1874. Canvas, 78 in. x 39 in. 

12 Fish, Fruit, and Flowers. By Henry Short. 

Henry Short resided in Melbourne for some time. 
Presented by the Artist in 1861. Canvas, 32 in. x 36 in. 

13 Piece of Royal Windsor Tapestry. Subject — 

Romeo and Juliet. Dated 1886. 

Purchased from the Centennial International Exhibition 
in 1889. Size, 9 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 2 in. 

14 Martyrdom of St. Sebastian. Painter unknown. 

St. Sebastian, a celebrated Christian martyr of the third 
century, having refused to abjure his faith, was tied to a tree 
and pierced with arrows. 

Presented by Archbishop Goold in 1867. Canvas, 
79 in. X 48 in. 

15 Fruit Piece (unfinished). By Annie Paulson. 

Mrs. Paulson exhibited a few pictures at the Suffolk 
Street Exhibition between 1838 and 1850. 

Presented by J. Paulson, Esq., in 187 1. Canvas, 27 in. 
x 30 in. 
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1 6 Langley Dell. By D. O. Hunt. 

Presented by Robert T. Litton, Esq., in 1889. Canvas, 

12 in. X 14 in. 

1 7 Dutch Peasants. Painter unknown. 

Presented by Joseph Reed, Esq., in 1885. Panel, 

7 in. X 9 in. 

18 Portrait of Edmund Kean. By Henry Singleton. 

Presented by Henry Tolman D wight, Esq., in 1870. 
Panel, 9 in. x 5 in. 

19 Cartoon Head of St. John. Attributed to Raphael. 

Presented by the late Canon Bromby in 1889. 
Panel, 24 in. x 24 in. 

20 Portrait of Sir Henry Barkly, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

By Thomas Clark. 

Presented by the Government of Victoria in 1864. 
Canvas, 113 in. x 13 in. 

2 1 Portrait of John Blyth, Esq. By C. E. Gordon- 

Frazer. 

Presented in 1890 by Subscribers. Canvas, 42 in. x 
64 in. 

22 Portrait of J. B. Were. Painter unknown. 

Presented by J. B. Were, Esq., in 1885. Canvas, 
50 in. X 40 in. 



SOUTH WALL. 



1 The Hon. John Basson Humffray, First Com- 

missioner of Mines of Victoria. 

A chalk drawing by T. Flintoff. 

Presented by H. R. Humffray, Esq., in 1891. Size, 
26 in. X 20 in. 

2 Captain John Stewart Spotswood. 

A chalk drawing by Eglesworth and Binns. 
Presented by R. H. Seddon, Esq., in 1887. Size, 22 
in. X 16 in. 
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3 Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, Bart. 

Mezzotint engraving by W. Walker after a picture by 

W. H. Pickersgill, R.A. 
Presented by Kenneth Robert Murchison, Esq., in 1894. 

4 The Rev. James Clow. 

A coloured plaster medallion by Thomas Woolner, R.A. 
Purchased in 1891. 

5 Marcus Clarke. 

A plaster medallion by A. Saupe. 

Presented by the Hon. Sir George Verdon in 1893. 

6 Captain Francis Rawdon Moira Crozier, R.N. 

A coloured photograph. 

Presented by W. S. Magee, Esq., in 1882. 

7 The Hon. Francis Scott. 

A lithograph. 

Presented by G. W. Rusden, Esq., in 1893. 

8 Admiral John Lort Stokes. 

A lithograph. 

Presented by the Admiral through John King, Esq., 
in 1881. 

9 J. Cashel Hoey, C.M.G. 

A lithograph. 
Purchased in 1892. 

10 Ancient Ruins — Rome. 

A photograph. 

Presented by Dr. Rowe in 1875. 

11 St. Peters, Rome. 

A photograph. 

Presented by Dr. Rowe in 1875. 

12 Aurora. 

A photograph after a fresco by Guide Reni. 
Presented by Dr. Rowe in 1875. 

13 The Colosseum. 

The Amphitheatrum Flavium, or as it has been called 
since the time of Bede, the Colosseum or Coliseum (probably 
on account of its gigantic size), was built in the reigns of 
Vespasian and Titus. 

A photograph. 

Presented by Dr. Rowe in 1875. 
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14 La Colonna Antonina. 

An engraving by Cav. Giovanni Battista PiranesL 

15 Bronze Medallion of Charles Joseph La Trobe, 

C.B. By Thomas Woolner, R.A, 

16 An Indian Prince. Painter unknown. 

An oil painting. 

17 Sir Redmond Barry, K.C.M.G. 

A plaster medallion by Margaret Thomas. 
Purchased in 1881. 

18 James Watt's Workshop. By J. Pratt. 

Presented by Messrs. George and Richard Tangye, of 
Birmingham, in 1889. Canvas, 16 in. x 20 in. 

19 Destruction of the Druids in Anglesea. Painter 

unknown. 

Presented by the Hon. Thomas Loader in 1867. 
Canvas, 24 in. x 55 in. 



VI.— The rotunda. 



SCULPTURE. 

1 Summer. By G. M. Benzoni. 

Marble bust. 

Presented by Peter Davis, Esq., in 1864. 

2 Bust of John Raskin. By Sir J. E. Boehm, R.A, 

Cast and presented in 1876 by the Spencers Metal 
Company of London. 

3 Bronze Head of Dionysius. 

Reproduced from the original in the Naples Museum. 
Purchased in 1892. 

4 Vase. 

Marble. 

Presented by James Chapman, Esq., in 1885. 

5 Bronze Head of Dante Alighieri. 

Reproduced from the original in the Naples Museum. 
Purchased in 1892. 

6 Berenice. 

Bust. Bronze reproduction from the original in the 
Naples Museum. 

Purchased in 1892. 

7 Bust of Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B. By Sir J. E. 

Boehm, R.A. 

Cast and presented in 1876 by the Spence's Metal 
Company of London. 

8 Bust of Captain Charles Sturt. By Charles 

Summers. 

Marble. 

Presented by Subscribers in 1872. 
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9 Goat and Kid. By G. Lombardi. 
Group in marble. 
Purchased in 1884. 

10 Group. — Young Woman with Cupid. By G. 

Lombardi. 
Marble. 
Presented by the Hon. James Goodall Francis in 1884. 

1 1 Bust of a Roman Peasant (Female). By C. 

Summers. 
Marble. 
Presented by T. B. Payne, Esq., in 1880. 

12 Bust of a Roman Peasant (Male). By C. F. 

Summers. 
Marble. 
Presented by T. B. Payne, Esq., in 1S80. 

13 Dancing Faun. 

Bronze statuette. Reproduced from the original in the 

Naples Museum. 
Purchased in 1891. 

14 Fowls. — Cocks Fighting. By G. Lombardi. 

Group in marble. 
Purchased in 1884. 

15 Bust of the Right Rev. Charles Perry, D.D., 

First Anglican Bishop of Melbourne. By 
Charles Summers. 

Marble. 

Presented by Sir W. J. Clarke in 1876. 

16 Bust of. Sir Redmond Barry. K.C.M.G. By 

Charles Summers. 

Marble. 

Presented by Subscribers in i860. 
!•] Bust of James Henning Webb. 
Marble. 
Presented by Mrs. C. Agg in 1886. 

18 Bust of Sir Redmond Barry, K.C.M.G. By 
Thomas Woolner, R.A. 
Marble. 
Presented by Subscribers in 1881. 
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19 Bust of the Hon. Sir John O'Shanassy, K.C.M.G. 

By Marshall Wood. 
Marble. 
Presented by Matthew O'Shanassy, Esq.. in t888. 

20 The Esquire. By A, Carrier. 

Bronze Statuette. 

Presented by John King, Esq. 

21 Autumn. By G. M. Benzonl. 

Marble bust. 

Presented by Peter Davis, Esq., in 1864. 

22 Winter. By G. M. Benzoni. 

Maible bust. 

Presented by Peter Davis, Esq., in 1864. 

23 The Knight. By A. Carrier. 

Bronze statuette. 

Presented by John King, Esq. 

24 La Puberta. By Lucca Flaminio. 

Marble bust. 

Presented by the Hon. Sir George Verdon in 1867. 

25 Bust of the Hon. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 

K.C.M.G. By Charles Summers. 
Marble. 
Presented by Subscribers in 1877. 

26 Rape of the Sabines. 

Marble group. From the original at Florence by John 

of fiologna. 
Presented by the family of the late James Purves, Esq., 

in 1878. 

27. Rebecca at the Well. 
Marble statuette. 
Purchased in 1876. 

28 Bust of His Royal Highness the Duke of 

Edinburgh. By Charles Summers. 
Marble. 
Presented by Abraham Linacre, Esq., in 1873. 

29 Advance Australia. Britannia Unveiling Australia. 

By George Halse. 
Group in marble. 
Presented by Mrs. L. J. Kelly. 
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30 Bust of Gustavus Vaughan Brooke. By Charles 

Summers. 

Marble. 

Presented by Subscribers in 1869. 

31 Bust of the Very Rev. Dean Macartney. By 

Percival Ball. 

Marble. 

Presented by Subscribers in 1889. 

32 Bustof Sir Henry Barkly, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. By 

Charles Summers. 

Marble. 

Presented by the Government of Victoria in 1865. 

33 Bust of Viscount Canterbury. By Charles 

Summers. 

Marble. 
Purchased in 1877. 

34 Bust of the Right Rev. James Moorhouse, D.D, 

By Percival Ball. 

Marble. 

Presented by Subscribers in 1890. 

35 Bust of Edward Wilson. By Thomas Woolner, 

R.A. 

Marble. 

Presented by Subscribers in 1868. 

36 Fowls. — Hen and Chickens. By G, Lombardi. 

Group in marble. 
Purchased in 1884. 

37 Venus de Medici. 

Marble statuette. From the original by Cleomenes of 
Athens, in the Tribune of the Uffizi, Florence, 
to which place it was transferred in 1680 from the 
Gardens of the Medici. 

Presented by the family of the late James Purves, Esq., 
in 1878. 

38 Bust of Sir George Macleay, K.C.M.G. By 

Charles Summers. 

Marble. 
Acquired in 1872. 
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39 Spring. By G. M. Benzoni. 

Marble bust. 

Presented by Peter Davis, Esq., in 1864. 

40 His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. By 

Charles Summers. 
Marble statue. 
Presented by Sir W. J. Oarke in 1878. 

41 Perseus. By J. Cranari- 

Marble sutue of the famous Argive hero, son of Zeus 

and Danae- 
Presented by James Chapman, Esq., in 1885. 

42 Euterpe, the Muse of Lyric Poetry. 

Marble statue. A copy from the original in the Vatican. 
Presented by James Chapman, Esq-, in 18S5. 

43 Her Majesty the Queen. By Charles Summers. 

Marble statue. 

Presented by Sir W. J. Clailte ini87S. 

44 Maternal Affection. By Charles Summers. 

Marble statue. 
Purchased in 1884. 

45 The Shunammite Woman. Modelled by G. 

Lombardi and executed by C. F. Summers. 

Marble statue. 
Purchased in 1884. 

46 His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. By 

Charles Summers. 
Marble statue. 
Presented by Sir W. J. Clarke in 1878. 

47 Evo. Attributed to Canova. 

Marble statue. 

Presented by James Chapman, Esq., in 1885. 

48 Flora (Latin Goddess of Spring and Flowers). 

By J. Gott. 
Marble statue. 
Presented by James Chapman, Esq., in 1S85. 
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49 Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. By 
Charles Summers. 

Marble statue. 

Presented by Sir W. J. Clarke in 1878. 

50 John Pascoe Fawkner. By Charles Summers. 

Marble bust. 

5 1 George Watson on Cavalier. By F; S. Sheldon. 

A bronze statuette. 
Purchased in 1894. 



52 Reproduction of Plates 3 and 4 of the Book of 
the Dead. 

The Egyptian Papyrus, of which 2i fac-simile was pub- 
lished in 1890 by the Trustees of the British Museum, was 
obtained in 1888 by Mr. E. A. W. Budge for the Museum. 
It contains a series of chapters belonging to the collection 
of religious texts generally known by the name of the Book 
of the Dead. An offer by Dr. Maunde Thompson, the 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum, to have plates 3 
and 4 reproduced on a large scale for the Melbourne 
National Gallery was gladly accepted by Sir George Verdon 
during his visit to Europe in 1890. 
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1 Bust of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

In Parian marble. 

Presented by Captain Lonsdale. 

2 Venus. 

Original by John Gibson, R.A., in the possession of 

Mr. Robert Berthon Preston, of Liverpool. 
Presented by C. E. Bright, Esq. 

3 Prince Albert. 

4 The Holy Family. 

Original by Michel Angelo in the Royal Academy, 

London. 
Presented by Marshall Wood, Esq. 

5 Monument to William Shakespeare in West- 

minster Abbey. 

Original by Peter Sheemaker. 

6 Bacon. 

7 O'Connell. 

8 Edmund Burke. 

9 Gladstone. 

10 Lord John Russell. 

1 1 Bright. 

1 2 Our Lord and Apostles. 

Origi-nal by Donatello. 

13 J. P. Fawkner. 

14 Queen Victoria. 
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15 Dorothea. 

Original by John Bell, in the collection of the Marquis 

of Lansdowne. 
Presented by Henry Moor, Esq. 

16 Sir Redmond Barry. 

17 Palmerston. 

18 Lord Eldon. 

19 Charles James Fox. 

20 Night. 

Original by Thorwaldsen. 

21 Locke. 

22 Musidora. 

An imaginary person introduced by Thomson in his 
poem of "The Seasons": — Summer, 1276. 
Original by James Legrew. 

Presented by Mrs. Moor. 

23 Lord Brougham. 

24 Sir Robert Peel. 

25 Lord Chatham. 

26 Mercury and Pandora. 

Original by John Flaxman. 
Presented by Marshall Wood, Esq. 

27 Benjamin Franklin. 

28 Diana. 

Original by G. M. Benzoni. 
Presented by M. C. E. Labilliere, Esq. 

29 Cobden. 

30 William Pitt. 

31 The Right Hon. Sir John Young, First Baron 

Lisgar, P.C, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

32 Faraday. 

33 Tambourine Girl. 

Original by Danton. 

Presented by James Purves, Esq. 
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34 The Hon. H. Parkes. 

Presented by Sir James Martin. 

35 Richard Heales. 

Original by Todt. 
Presented by Subscribers. 

36 Pericles. 

Original Tound about a mile from Tivoli, in the Pianelli 
di Cassio, 1781. 

37 Virgin. 

Original by F. Davis. 

38 Perseus. 

Original by Canova. 

39 John Hunter. 

Original by Chanlrey, 

40 Buffon. 

41 Richard Owen. 

42 Mercury. 

The original by Thorwaldsen is in the collection of the 
Prince of Augustenberg, 

43 Sacrifice of Noah. Panel from the Gate of the 

Bailisterio, Florence. 
Original by Ghiberti. 

44 Creation of Adam and Eve, and the Expulsion 

from Eden. Panel from the Gate of the 
Battisterio, Florence. 
Original by Ghiberti. 

45 Sacrifice of Abraham. Panel from the Gate of 

the Battisterio, Florence. 
Original by Ghiberti. 

46 Lynceus and Hypermnestra. 

Original by Charles Summers. 

Lynceus, one of the fifty sons of vl^gyptus, King of 
Arabia, married Hypermnestra, one of the fifty daughters 
of Danaus, King of Argos. Danaus commanded his 
daughters to put their husbands to death on the night of 
their marriage. Hypermnestra alone spared her spouse, 
who, on the death of Danaus, succeeded to the throne of 
Argos. 

Presented by the Sculptor. 
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47 George Stephenson. 

48 James Watt. 

Original by Chantrey. 

49 Brunei. 

50 A Bacchante. 

Original by Pradier. 

51 Sir William a' Beckett. 

Presented by W. A. C. A'Beckett, Esq. 

52 Dr. Johnson. 

53 Macaulay. 

54 Thackeray. 

55 Carlyle. 

56 Sir Walter Scott. 

57 Greek Slave. 

Original by Hiram Powers. 
Presented by Major-General Valiant. 

58 Eve at the Fountain. 

The original by Edward H. Baily is at the Bristol 
Museum. 

59 Friedrich Schiller. 

60 Goethe. 

61 Flora. 

The Latin Goddess of Spring and Flowers. 
Original in the Capitol. Found a.d. 1744, in the ruins 
of Hadrian's Villa, at Tivoli. 

62 John Dryden. 

63 Moore. 

64 The Graces. 

The three Graces — Aglaia, Euphrosyne and Thalia. 
Original by Canova. 

65 The Triumph of Truth. By E. B. Mackennal. 

Awarded by the Trustees of the Public Library the 2nd 
prize of ;^ 1 00 in the competition for a companion 
statue to Boehm's "St. George and the Dragon." 

Acquired in i8qi. 
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66 Raphael. 

67 Michel Angelo. 

68 Charles Summers. 

Presented by James Scurry, Esq. 

69 Lord Byron. 

Original by Edward H. Baily. 

70 Wordsworth. 

71 Milton. 

72 Narcissus. 

Original by William Theed. 

Narcissus fell in love with his own image reflected in a 
fountain, pined, and died. His body was transformed into 
the flower which bears his name. 

Presented by Mrs. Westby. 

Tl Cowper. 

74 Coleridge. 

75 Keats. 

76 The Triumph of Art. 

Designed in 1891 to the order of the Trustees of 
the Public Library by M. Merci^. 

77 Chantrey. 

78 Palladio. 

79 Sir Christopher Wren. 

80 Battaglia di Ballejo. . ^ 

Original by Michel Angelo. 

81 Handel. 

82 Achilles. 

83 Terpsichore, the Muse of Choral Dance and 

Song. 

The original by Canova is in the Gallery of Sommariva, 
at Paris. 

84 Florence Nightingale. By Miss Hilary 6. Carter. 

Parian marble. 

Presented by George F. Bartrop, Esq. 
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85 Priestley. 

Presented by Dr. Aubrey Bowen. 

86 Inigo Jones. 

87 Mulready. 

88 Reynolds. 

89 The Hours Leading the Horses of the Sun. 

Original by John Gibson, R.A. 
Presented by Marshall Wood, Esq. 

90 Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

91 Virgin and Child. 

The original by Donatello is in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

92 Venus. 

Original by Thorwaldsen. 

Presented by W. Mitchell, Esq., R. Thompson, Esq., 
and J. Richardson, ^sq. 

93 Cruikshank. 

94 George Washington. 

95 Napoleon Bonaparte. 

96 Entry of Cosmo de Medici into Florence. 

Original by Michel Angelo. 

97 Newton. 

98 Innocence. 

Original by John Henry Foley, R.A. 
Presented by Henry Arthur Smith, Esq. 

99 The Diggers. 

Original by E. Todt. 

Presented by Mrs. Leonard Terry. 

TOO Lord Nelson. 

10 1 Oliver Cromwell. 

102 Duke of Wellington. 

103 Boys. 

Three panels by Hubert Longe, called Fiamingo. 

104 Herschel. 
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105 Charles I. 

106 Maternal Affection. 

Original by E. H. Bail)'. 
Presented by William Fletcher, Esq. 

107 Leopold II., King of the Belgians. 

Presented by the Commissioners for Belgium in 1S81. 

108 Venus. 

Original by Canova. 

109 Innocence. 

Presented by Captain Lonsdale, 
no Group of the ^gina Warriors. 

The original statues fonned portion of the pediments 
of the Temple of Athena at .£gina. They were purchased 
by Ludwig, King of Bavaria, for the Glyptothek at Munich, 
after having been restored by Thorwaldsen. 

Presented by ihe Royal Bavarian Ministry of Public 
Instruction, through the Commissioner for 
Germany. 



VI 1 1. —The cast GALLERY 
(ANTIQUE ROOM.) 



1 The Fates. 

Original in the British Museum. 

The "Fates" (No. i), "Ilissus" (No. 49), "Horse's 
Head" (No. 58), and "Theseus " (No. no), are taken from 
the Elgin Marbles brought from Athens by Lord Elgin in 
the beginning of the present century. These figures formed 
portion of the majestic composition in the pediments of 
the Parthenon, the temple erected at Athens during the 
administration of Pericles in honour of the goddess Athene. 

2 Venus Anadyomene (Venus rising from the sea). 

Original in the Vatican, Rome. Found at Salome, 
by the spring of Aqua Virgine, about eight miles 
from Rome. 

Presented by Edward William Jeffreys, Esq. 

3 The Holy Family. 

A medallion in relief. 

The original by Michel Angelo is in the Royal 
Academy. 

4 Frieze of Parthenon. 

Forty slabs. 

See note under No. i. 

5 Canephora. 

The original by Criton and Nicolaus is in the British 

Museum. 
The Canephoraj were maidens of the highest rank at 
Athens, who assisted at the sacred festivals held in honour 
of Pallas Athene, and bore upon their heads offerings to the 
goddess. 

Restorations : — The lower right arm, left foot, and a 

small portion of the upper part of the modius. 
Presented by Mrs. Barry. 
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6 Canephora. 

The original by Criton and Nicolaus is in the British 

Museum. 
See No. 5 above. 
Presented by Sir William A'Beckett. 

7 Euterpe, the Muse of Lyric Poetry. 

Original in the Vatican. 

8 Venus Genitrix. 

Venus Genitrix, or mother of the Roman people through 

her son ^tneas. 
The original by Praxiteles is in the Ix)uvre. 

9 ^schines. 

Original in the Naples Museum. 

[O Bacchus and Ampelus. 

Original in the British Museum. 

Bacchus, the god of wine. Ampelus, his companion, 
a Phrygian youth, was thrown from the back of a bull and 
killed. His body was changed into a vine. 

Restoration : — The whole of the right arm of 
Bacchus. 

Presented by Lachlan Mackinnon, Esq. 

11 Ariadne. 

Daughter of Minos, King of Crete. 
Original in the British Museum. 
Presented by George James, Esq. 

12 Bust of Hadrian. 

Original in the British Museum. 

1 3 Diana ^ la Btche. 

Original in the Louvre, Paris. It is not known where 
or when it was found. It was once at Versailles, and 
hence is also sometimes called ** Diane de Versailles." 

It is likely that the goddess appears here as protecting 
the hind (biche) from wild beasts, against which she is 
drawing her bow. 

Restorations : — Part of right arm and both hands ; 
nose, ears, part of neck, right foot and upper part 
of leg; stag, nearly all. 

14 Head of Julius Caesar. 

Original in the British Museum. 
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15 Bacchus and Ariadne. 

Ariadne fell in love with Theseus when he was sent by 
his father to convey the tribute of the Athenians to the 
Minotaurus, and gave him the clue of thread by means of 
which he found his way out of the Labyrinth. Theseus in 
return promised to marry her, but, according to the more 
common tradition, left Ariadne at Naxos, either because he 
was ashamed to bring a foreign wife to Athens, or because 
he was carried away by a storm, or because he was forced 
to leave her by Dionysus (Bacchus), who made her his wife^ 
and placed amongst the stars the crown which he gave her 
at their marriage. 

Presented by Joseph Hawdon, Esq. 

16 Bust of Trajan. 

Original in the British Museum. 

1 7 Venus or Dione. 

Original in the British Museum. 

It has not been determined whether this is the statue 
of Venus or of the female Titan, Dione. It is commonly 
spoken of as the Townley Venus, from the name of the 
collector from whom it was acquired. 

Restorations : — Left arm, right hand, tip of nose. 

18 Bust of Seneca. 

19 The Arrotino, or Listening Slave. 

Original in the Royal Gallery, Florence, 

20 Assyrian or Nimroud Collection of Friezes in the 

British Museum. 
Two slabs. 

21 Head of Demosthenes. 

Original in the British Museum. 

22 Pudicitia. 

An impersonation of modesty deified and worshipped 
in Greece and at Rome. Original in the Vatican. 
Restoration : — Portion of drapery on left side. 
Presented by Miss Barry. 

23 Bust of Verus. 

24 Laocoon. 

The original, by Agesander, Athenodorus, and Poly- 
dorus, is now in the Vatican. It was found in Rome in 
1506, on the site of the palace of Titus. 
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The Greeks failing in their efforts to take Troy, pre- 
tended to sail home, leaving behind them a wooden horse, 
in which armed warriors were concealed. 

While the Trojans were deliberating whether they 
would admit the horse into the city or destroy it, Laocoon, 
a Trojan hero who plays a prominent part in the 
post-Homeric legends, hastened to them, and warned 
them against the danger which they might bring upon 
themselves, at the same time thrusting his lance into 
the side of the horse. The horse, however, is drawn into 
the city, and as Laocoon is preparing to sacrifice to Poseidon, 
suddenly two huge serpents are seen swimming towards the 
Trojan coast from Tenedos. The serpents first encircle the 
sons of Laocoon, and then their father, who comes to their 
assistance. All are killed. Laocoon suffered this fearful 
death because he thrust his lance into the side of the horse, 
or because Poseidon, being hostile to the Trojans, wanted 
to show them, in the person of Laocoon, what fate they all 
deserved, or because, according to another account, he 
disobeyed the will of Apollo. 

Restorations: — The right arm restored by Montorsoli; 
the right arms and legs of the sons by Comacchini. 

25 Bust of Apollo Belvedere. 

Original in the Vatican. 

26 Morning. 

Original by Thorwaldsen. 

27 Demosthenes. 

Original in the Vatican. 

Restorations : — The hand and the scroll 

Presented by R. Molesworth Greene, Esq. 

28 Mercury and Pandora. • 

Original by John Flaxman. 

29 Bust of Diana. 

Presented by James Murphy, Esq. 

30 Cyparissus. 

Original in St. Petersburg. 

A youth of the Isle of Cea, one of the Cyclades. He 
inadvertently killed his favourite faun, and, overwhelmed 
with grief, was transformed into a cypress tree. 

Presented by James Malcolm, Esq. 

31 Male Head. 

Presented by Marshall Wood, Esq. 
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32 Amazon. 

The original by Polyclitus is in the Vatican. 
The Amazons were a race of warrior women who 
inhabited the territory of the Caucasus. 
Restoration : — The arms. 
Presented by John Werge Howey, Esq. 

33 Head of Severus. 

34 Castor and Pollux. 

Called the Dioscuri, that is, sons of Zeus. Castor 
was famous for his skill in taming and managing horses, and 
Pollux for his skill in boxing. Original in the Vatican. 

35 Head of Augustus Caesar. 

Presented by Master Jeffreys. 

36 Diana. 

Original in the Louvre. 

Restorations: — Nose, right hand, left sleeve, left 
elbow, right foot to ankle, half of left leg. 

37 Apollino. 

Original in the Royal Gallery, Florence. 

Restorations : — This statue was broken in pieces 
some years since by the fall upon it of Vandyck's 
portrait of Charles V.; restored by Bartolini. 

38 Cupid and Psyche. 

Original in the Capitol, Rome. 

Restorations: — Nose, chin, right hand, left foot of 
Cupid. 

39 Bust of Numa Pompilius. 

40 Polyhymnia. 

The Muse who presided over Lyric Poetry. 
Original in the Vatican. 
Presented by William Kaye, Esq. 

41 iEschines. 

Original in the Naples Museum. 

42 Minerva. 

The original, now in the Vatican, was for a long time 
in the possession of the Giustiniani family, and afterwards 
passed into the collection of Lucien Buonaparte, from 
whom it was eventually purchased by Pope Pius VII., and 
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added to the Gallery of the Vatican. It represents the 
Goddess as the beneficent protector and preserver of 
health by her wisdom. 

Presented by Major-Gen. Sir Edward Macarthur, C.B. 

43 Mars. 

Original in the Vatican. 

44 Bust of Clytie. 

From the Antique in the British Museum. 

The water-nymph Clytie fell in love with Apollo, but 
meeting with no reciprocation pf her passion, became 
changed into a sunflower. 

Presented by James Murphy, Esq. 

45 Sophocles. 

Original in the Lateran, Rome. 
Presented by Colonel Barry, R.A., C.B. 

46 Adonis. 

Original in the Vatican, Rome. 

Different accounts of the parentage of this youth are 
given. Venus loved him, and shared with him the 
pleasures of the chase, though she always cautioned him 
against the wild beasts. At last he was killed by a wild boar. 

Restorations : — Both arms, right leg, top of nose ; by 
Albracini. 

47 and 48 Discobolus (standing). 

The original by Naucydes is in the Vatican. 
Presented by James Murphy, Esq. 

49 Ilissus. 

The deified impersonation of the river wRich ran 
through the southern plain of Attica. 
See No. i, page 142. 

50 and 51 Discobolus. Throwing Quoit. 

Original in the British Museum. 

Restorations : — Left hand, by Albani ; head broken 

off and rejoined. 
Presented by James. Murphy, Esq. 

52 Bust of Laocoon. 

See No. 24, page 144. 
Presented by James Scurry, Esq. 

53 Mercury. 
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54 Diana. 

Mask. 

55 Moses. 

Mask. 

Original by Michel Angelo. 

56 Bust of W. H. Hovell. 

57 Head of Pericles. 

58 Horse's Head. 

See No. i, page 142. 

59 Bust of Publius Virgilius Maro. 

60 Bust of Franc Sadleir, D.D., Provost, T.C.D. 

Presented by William Corcoran, Esq. 

61 Bust of Harvey. 

62 Head of Robinson. 

63 Torso (life size). 

Original in the British Museum. 
Presented by James Murphy, Esq. 

64 Torso (life size). 

Original in the British Museum. 
Presented by Marshall Wood, Esq. 

65 Head of Sophocles. 

Original in the British Museum. 

66 One of the Children of Niobe. 

Mask. 

Apollo and Artemis slew the children of Niobe, who 
had presumed, by reason of the number of her children, to 
consider herself superior to Leto, who had given birth only 
to two. 

67 Head of Nero. 

68 Athlete. 

The original by Lysippus is in the Vatican. 
Restorations : — Extremity of right hand. 

69 Bust of Homer. 

70 Frieze of the Temple of Apollo. 

71 Boy*s Head. 

Original by Donatello. 

Presented by the Education Department, Melbourne. 
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72 Venus de Medici. 

The original by Cleomenes of Athens is in the Tribune 

of the Uffizi, Florence. 
Restorations : — Right arm, left arm from the elbow 

downwards ; by Bernini. 

73 and 74 Heads of Nicolo da Uzzano. 

Originals by Donatello. 

Presented by the Education Department, Melbourne. 

75 Germanicus. 

By some supposed to be a figure of Mercury. 

Original in the Louvre. 

Restorations : — Thumb and forefinger of right hand. 

76 Antique Head. 

Presented by the Education Department, Melbourne. 

T^ Jason. 

Original in the Louvre. 

Restorations : — Right hand and part of arm, left arm. 
The head is not of the same marble as the rest of 
the figure, and was probably supplied from another 
figure. It is said, also, that the ploughshare was 
added. 

78 Female Head. 

Terra Cotta. 

The original by Donatello is in the South Kensington 

Museum. 
Presented by the Education Department, Melbourne. 

79 Head of Juno. 

80 Boy Extracting Thorn. 

The original bronze, attributed to Pasiteles, is in the 
Capitol, Rome. 

81 Winged Victory. 

Relief from the Frieze of the Temple of Nik^ Apteros. 

Original in the British Museum. 

Presented by the Education Department, Melbourne. 

82 Bust of the Venus of Milo or Melos (Venus 

Victrix). 

Original in the Louvre. Found in 1820 by a Greek 

peasant in the island of Melo or Melos. 
Presented by James Murphy, Esq. 
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83 and 84 Madonna. 

Masks. The Originals by Michel Angelo are in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

85 Apollo Belvedere. 

The original of this statue of Apollo was found about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century at Porto d' Anzio, the 
ancient Antium. It was purchased by Julius II. when 
Cardinal, and placed in the Belvedere of the Vatican, 
whence it derives its name. 

Restorations: — Left hand, or urm, according to 
Perkins, by Montorsoli; right arm and leg are. 
antique, but have been attached unskilfully. 

86 A Dead Christ. 

Original by Donatello. 

87 Female Head. 

Presented by Marshall Wood, Esq. 

88 Cupid. 

The original by Michel Angelo is in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 

89 Child's Head. 

Original by Donatello. 

90 Doryphorus. 

91 Dying Gladiator. 

Original in the Capitol, Rome. 

The best authorities now regard this work as repre- 
senting a Gaul dying, not a Gladiator, and it is supposed to 
be one of a series of figures illustrating the incursions of the ' 
Gauls into Greece. 

Restorations :-^Right hand, said to be by Michel 
Angelo. 

92 Virgin and Child. 

Original by Donatello. 

93 Head of Diomedes. 

One of the Homeric heroes. 
Presented by James Murphy, Esq. 

94 Antinous. 

Original in the Capitol, Rome. 

A Biihynian youth (page of the Emperor Hadrian) 
drowned in the Nile a.d. 122. The Emperor, inconsolable 
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for his loss, rebuilt the city of Besa and called it Antinoo- 
polis. He caused Antinous to be enrolled amongst the 
gods, gave his name to a star, and had temples erected to 
him in Egypt and Greece. 

Restorations : — Right leg from below the knee, left 
foot, two fingers of right hand, left forearm. The 
right hand originally held a Caduceres. 

95 The Boxers, Lottatori, or Wrestlers, or Pan- 

cratiasts. 

Original in the Royal Gallery, Florence. 

Supposed to represent Phaedimus and Tantalus, sons 
of Niobe, slain by Apollo, and to have formed part of the 
group of Niobe and her children, which occupied the 
tympanum of the pediment of the temple of Apollo at 
Rome. One of the proofs adduced to displace the idea 
that they are boxers is that in the statues of professional 
pugilists the cartilage inside the ear is generally crushed and 
flattened, as if by blows. 

Restorations : — ^The head of each, left arm, right leg 
from knee, left foot. 

96 Plato. 

97 The Dancing Faun. 

Original in the British Museum. 

98 The Holy Family. 

Relief. The original by Michel Angelo is at Florence. 

99 Dancing Faun. 

From a bronze in the Naples Museum. 

100 Head of Diogenes. 

Original in the British Museum. 

101 Youth Invoking the Gods. 

Original bronze in Berlin. 

102 Apollo Sauroktonos (Apollo the Lizard Killer). 

The original by Praxiteles is in the Louvre. 
Restoration : — Right hand from above wrist. 

103 Hercules and Omphale. 

The original by John Flaxman is in the London* 
University. The body and thighs of Hercules are 
borrowed from the celebrated Torso Belvedere 
by ApoUonios of Athens. 
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The history and labours of the demigod Hercules are 
known. Omphale, Queen of Lydia, to whom Hercules sub- 
mitted himself as a slave for three years, in order to expiate 
his crime of having murdered Iphitus. 

104 Anatomical Figure. 

Presented by the Education Department, Melbourne. 

105 Julian de Medici, Duke of Nemours. 

The original by Michel Angelo is in the Church of St. 

Lorenzo, Florence. 
Presented by J. V. F. L. Foster, Esq. 

106 Venus of Milo or Mdos (Venus Victrix). 

Original in the Louvre. Found in 1820 by a Greek 
peasant in the island of Melo or Mdos. 

107 Dancing Faun. 

Original in the Royal Gallery, Florence. 
Restorations: — The head and. arms by Michel 

Angelo. 
Presented by James Murphy, Esq. 

108 The Fighting Gladiator. 

The original by Agasias is in the Louvre. 
Restorations: — Right arm and right ear. 
Presented by James Murphy, Esq. 

109 Hermes and Dionysos, or Mercury and Infant 

Bacchus. 

The original by Praxiteles is in the Royal Museum, 
Berlin. 

1 10 Theseus, Son of iCgeus, King of Athens. 

See No. i, page 142. 

111 Mercury. 

Original by John of Bologna. 

1 1 2 Dancing Faun. 

See note to No. 13, page 130. 

113 Anatomical Figure. 

Original by Houdan. 

1 14 The Hours Leading the Horses of the Sun. 

Original by John Gibson, R.A. 
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IX.— TABULAR STATEMENT 

Showing the mode and date of acquisition of Works of Art 
contained in the La Trobe and Stawell Galleries, the Vestibule, and 
the Mc Arthur Gallery, on the 30th June, 1894, and the prices paid 
for those purchased. 

In this Statement the Works of Art are enumerated in the order of the numbers 
given to them on the frames and in the Catalogue. 

In the fourth column P means purchase ; D, donation. 
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H6w 






No. 


Subject. 

^ 




Artist. 


Ac- 
quired. 


When. 


Price. 








. 






£ S. 


I 


Fight between the Ship of the 


Bennetter, T. 


P 


1884 


300 




Line "Jupiter" and 


the 












French Frigate " Preneuse" 










2 


Don Quixote 


... 


Demont, A. L. 


P 


1893 


360 


3 


The Mitherless Bairn... 


... 


Faed, T. ... ... 


P 


1886 


1,000 


4 


Wheat ... ... ... 


... 


Linnell, T 

Weber, 


P 


1888 


1,750 


5 


The First Snow on the Tyro- 


P 


1868 


420 




lean Alps 












6 


A Question of Propriety 


... 


Long, £. ... ... 


P 


187 1 


630 


7 


Quatre Bras 


... 


Thompson, E. (Lady 
Butler) 


P 


1884 


1,500 


8 


A Roman Holiday ... 


.. * 


Riviere, B 


P 


1888 


i»S75 


9 


Psych^ aux Enfers 


... 


Hillemacher, E. E.... 


D 


1S72 




10 


Dutch Pastures (Morning) 


... 


Baisch, H 


P 


1889 


170 


II 


The First Cloud 


... 


Orchardson, W. Q.... 


P 


1887 


2,750 


12 


A Flitting Gleam before the 


HefTner, K. 


P 


1884 


500 




Storm 












13 


Challenged 


... 


Pettie, J 


D 


1885 




14 


Autumnal Showers ... 


... 


Graham, P. ... 


P 


1869 


577 10 


15 


Love's Pilgrimage 


... 


Gysis, N 


P 


1884 


630 


16 


Anguish 


... 


Schenck, A. F. A. ... 


P 


1880 


1.200 


17 


La Defenestration 


... 


Brozik, V 


P 


1890 


1,500 


18 


An Easterly Breeze ... 


... 


Graham, P 


P 


1887 


^350 


19 


The Traitor 


... 


Joanowitch, P. 


P 


1890 


I 000 


20 


A Salvation Army Shelter 


... 


Johnson, E. B. 


P 


1892 


262 10 


21 


The Stud Herd 


••« 


Braith, A 


P 


1884 


210 


22 


Still Life 


•*. 


Lance, G 


P 


1883 


60 


23 


Marigolds 


»»• 


Fantin-Latour, H. ... 


P 


1892 


45 


24 


Venetian Girl 


... 


Blaas, E. de 


P 


1879 


37 10 


25 


Love and Death 


... 


Watts, G. F 


P 


1888 


840 


26 


African Panthers 


... 


Swan, J. M. 


P 


1892 


520 
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». 


Subjici. 


AnisL 




WhM. 


Prkt 












I *. 


27 


Collage loteiioi 


Frire. E 


P 


187a 


3i 


18 


Vennian Girl 


Blaas. E. de 


P 


1879 


37 w 


29 


Trmptation of Christ 


SchefTsr.A 


P 


I8S6 


126 


30 


The VinUge Festivd 


Alma-Tadema, L. ... 


P 


ISS8 


4,000 


3' 


Poilraii of Lord Tennyion ... 


Watit, G. F. 


P 


iSSS 


tl 


31 


The Poullry Vendor 


Schendcl, P. Van ... 


P 


■864 


33 


The SUndatd Bearer 


Seller, C 


p 


ISS4 


3'S 


34 


Card PUyeii in a Country Inn 


Kauffmano, H- 


P 


1879 


izS 


35 


D*parl du Fianci 


Koller.G. ... ■ ... 


P 


1864 


26j 10 


36 


Arrcsl for Witchcraft 


Peltie.J 


P 


.876 


600 




Early Morning, Bavaria 


HefTner. K 


P 


iS^> 


150 


3S 


French Artists iti a Spaniih 

Posada 
Summer has gone OQ Swallows' 

Tbe Seine at Sainl-Pierre, 


Viberi, J. G. 


P 


.S64 


6i 


39 


Walton, F. ._ 


P 


1893 


300 


40 


Natal, A 


P 


1891 


300 
















The Crisis 


Dickste, F. 


P 


1891 


1,260 


42 


No Surrender 


Gow, A.C 


D 


1879 




43 


The Right of Way 


Walker. F 


P 


IS9T 


t,36o 




Uly«« and the Sirens 


Walerhouse.J. W..,. 


P 


iS^i 


1,360 D 


45 


An English Summei'a Daf ... 


North, J. W. 


P 


isla 


350 


46 


The Last Momenta of Chlodo- 

bert 
After ihe Maiucre of Glencoe 


MaigDBD, A. 


D 


18S5 




47 


Graham, P 


D 


1889 




48 


yueen Esther 


Lonfi, E 


P 


1879 


1,600 


49 


Afler the Storm, Norwegian 
Coast 


Oude. H. F. 


D 


188; 




5° 


Ben Eay, in Sunset Glow ... 


Davis, H.W.B. ... 


P 


1SS3 


1,600 


5' 


Sea Idylls 


Bunny. R.C.W. ... 


D 


1S9I 




I* 


The C-onv.l«cent 


Taltegiain, F. 


D 


188s 




S3 


In the Fields > 


Soui«-Pinto,J. J.de 


P 


■893 


t6o 


54 


Rotterdam 


Wehb,J 


P 


1869 


500 


55 


Deer Slealen Pursued by 
Sleuth Hounds 


Riviire.B 


P 


1876 


700 


56 


Young liull and HerdsmaD ... 


Boehm, Sir J. E. ... 


P 


18S8 


1,000 
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How 






No. 


Subject. 


Artist. 


Ac- 
quired. 


When. 


Price. 












L S. 


I 


CouBtrymen at Dinner 


Stanficid, W. C. ... 


P 


1877 


3 5 


2 


l-<iXlIIV ..* ••• ■■■ ... 


Campi, G. ... 


P 


1876 


10 


3 


The Haunt of Ancient Peace 


Phillott, C 


P 


1871 


IS '5 


4 


Flower Painting 


Rowan, Mrs. E. ... 


P 


1890 


52 10 


5 


Waimea Plains, near Nelson... 


Gully, J. 


P 


1870 


6 6 


6 


View near Corinth 


Unknown 


D 






7 


View on the River Yarra, near 
Richmond 


Davies, H. E. 


P 


187 1 


15 


8 


A Gray Day on the Thames... 


Field, W 


P 


1872 


31 10 


9 


Landscape, near Manaton, 
Devon 


Morrish, W. S. 


P 


1871 


10 10 


lO 


View of King's College, Cam- 
bridge 


Clarke, G. R. . ... 


P 


1875 


20 


II 


Flower Painting 


Rowan, Mrs. E. ... 


P 


1890 


52 10 


12 


Wreck off Kentish Coast . . . 


May, W. W. 


P 


1883 


52 10 


n 


Miss Hardcastle 


Parker, J 

Leitch, W. L. 


P 


1892 


50 


u 


Dunglass on the Clyde 


P 


1891 


12 12 


15 


The Farm 


Fahey, E. H. ... 


P 


1892 


40 


i6 


Sunset, Cannock Chase 


Evans, B. ... ... 


P 


1883 


115 10 


17 


Changing Pasture 


Weedon, A. W. 


P 


1892 


80 


i8 


Fishing Boats, Rhyll 


Heme, C. E. 


P 


1892 


60 


19 


Boscastle Harbour 


Severn, W 


D 


1885 




20 


Windsor Castle 


x^aw, mj* ... ... 


P 


1883 


126 


21 


Death of Jean Gouion 
Cliveden, on the Thames 


Wehnert, E. H. ... 


P 


1874 


52 10 


22 


Law, D. 


P 


1883 


126 


23 


Morning, Lake Omeo 


Mather, J 


P 


1891 


42 


24 


Venice (Evening) 


Cook, E. W. 


P 


1892 


60 


25 


The Tide of the Solway 


Hall, G. L. ... 


P 


1879 


50 


26 


The Boundary, Snowy 
Mountains, N.Z. 


Gully, J 


P 


1870 


50 


27 


Lake Wanaka and Mt. Aspiring 


Richmond, J. C. ... 


P 


1872 


21 


28 


Louis XIV. transacting busi- 
ness with his Ministers in 
the Apartment of Madame 
de Maintenon 


Gilbert, Sir J. 


P 


1881 


378 


29 


The Wreck 


Davies, H. E. 


P 


1871 


16 16 


30 


Glen Falloch 


Weedon, A. W. 


P 


1883 


52 10 


31 


Croixelles Harbour 


Gully, J 


P 


1870 


6 6 


32 


Corric Echen 


Richardson, T. M.... 


P 


1880 


200 


33 


Cottage Scenery 


Watson, T. J. 


P 


1871 


10 


34 


Japanese 


Campi, G. ... 


P 


1876 


4 


35 


Un Vecchio Cappuccino 


Guardabassi, G. 


P 


1883 < 


10 10 


36 


Temple of Minerva 


Gigli ... ... ... 


P 


1883 


15 «S 


37 


The Matador 


Guardabassi, G. 


P 


1883 


10 10 


38 


Temple of Vesta 


^yiafla ••• ■•• ••• 


P 


1883 


>5 15 


39 


L'Klemosina ... ... ... 


Guardabassi, G. 


P 


1883 


21 


40 


One of the Falls on the Apsley, 


Martens, C 


P 


1873 


21 



^ 
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No. 



41 
42 

43 

44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

49 



50 



51 
52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 
60 

61 
62 

63 
64 

65 

66 
67 

68 

69 
70 

71 
72 



73 



Subject. 



The Nephew 

The Public Writer 

Loch Avon, Highlands of 
Scotland 

The Minstrel ... 

Una Vecchia che Fila 

The Colosseum 

The Venetian Senator 

Goldsmith's Arch 

Admiral Blake with a Squad- 
ron of five ships blockading 
the Royalist Fleet under 
command of Prince Rupert 
in the Tagus 

Copy of Van Dyck*s "Portraits 
of a Lady and her Daugh- 

Copy of Velasquez's "i^sopus*' 
Copy of Velasquez's "Los 

feorrachos " 
Flight into Alexinaty during 

the Servian War 
Colliery Explosion — ^The Rush 

to the Pit's Mouth 
Speeches to be Lived Down 

if possible 
Portrait of Sir J. Millais, R.A. 

Management 

The Deserter 

A Connoisseur 

Portrait of Edward Bulwer, 

Lord Lytton of Knebwortb 
Holiday Time— Afloat 
Sunday Afternoon in a Picture 

Gallery 
Wapping Wharf, with boats 

and buildings 
Ships and Barges on the 
'^ Thames 

Italian Musician with Violon- 
cello 
The Forge, with Workmen .. 
Eagle Wharf, Thames and 

Ships 
Wharf Interior, with distant 

view of Thames 
Black Lion Wharf, on Thames 
Millbank Prison and River 

Thames 
The Pool, River Thames 
Westminster Bridgeand Houses 

of Parliament in the dis- 
tance 
Early Morning, Battersea ... 



Artist. 



Proraggi 

TommaSi, P. de ... 
Giles. J« •». 

Provagei 

Guardabassi, G. 

V7lgll . . • ... ... 

Gusxdabasii, G. 

vYl gll ... ... ... 

Brierly, Sir O. W. ... 



Altsoo, A. 

Longstaff, J. 
Fox, E. P. 

Gregory, C..« 

Staniland, C. J. 

Dtt Manner, G. 

^yard, L. .. 
Keene, C. ... 
Holl, F. ... 
Du Maurier, G. 
Laug^, D. ... 

Green, C« ... 
Green, C. ... 

WhUtler, J. M. 

WhUtlcr, J. M. 

Whistler, J. M. 

Whistler, J. M. 
Whistler, J. M. 

Whistler, J. M. 

Whistler, J. M. 
Whistler, J, M. 

Whistler, T. M. 
Whistler, J. M. 



• • ■ 

• • • 



How 

Ac- 
quired. 



... 



P 
P 
P 

P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 



D 
P 

P 

P 

P 

P 
P 
P 
P 
P 

P 
P 

P 

P 

P 

P 
P 



P 
P 

P 
P 



When. 



1876 
1881 
1871 

1876 
1883 
1S83 
1883 
1883 
1881 



1892 

1890 
1893 

1881 

1881 

1892 

1881 
1892 I 
1881 
1892 
1881 

1881 
1881 

1892 

1892 

1892 

1892 
1892 

1892 

1892 
1892 

1892 
1892 



Whistler. J. M. ... | P I 1892 



T 
7 

50 
30 



s. 












15 
17 
15 15 

10 10 

15 15 
164 17 



100 





27 





22 


10 


»5 15 


9 

5 
36 


9 

5 



5 




27 
23 




10 


I 




I 




I 




I 




I 




I 




I 




I 




I 




I 





^^^ 


^^^^^— 










1 


■^ 


^H 


1 


'^ 
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^ 


No, 


Subjtcl, 


.»u. 


Mow 


Wh€D 


Price. ^H 












£. ^ B 


74 


Wappiag on Th»m« 


Whistler. 1. M. .. 
Whislle.. ). M. .. 


P 


IS9J 




75 




P 


.89! 




70 


Hoiei' Wharf and Thimei 
Wirehouies 


WbiMlet, J. M. ... 


P 


189= 


1 


77 


Chelsea Bridge and Rivei 

Boals 
London WatehOiitcj and Ship- 


Whistler, J. M. ... 


P 


189. 


■ t ^H 


78 


Whistler, J. M. ... 


P 


IS9I 


■ ■ H 


79 


Whi«?e^r-. IlouscalOld Chelsea 


Haden, S 


P 


IS93 


7 14 ^^1 


So 


Sunset in Ireland 


Hndcn, S 


r 


1892 


10 17 ^^H 


Ei 


Morning al Egham, Surrey ... 


Haden, S 


p 


.sj. 


^^H 


Si 


SunMlon [he Thames 


Haden, S 


p 


t)t9i 




83 


Shere Mill Pond 


Haden, S 


p 


t892 


to ^^H 


84 


Early Morning at Richmond, 
EngUnd 


HadcD, S 


p 


U9. 


4 11 ^^H 


as 




Haden, S 


p 


1891 


>4 ^^H 


86 


Kensington Gardens 

Hulk o7 the Aeimemtion ... 


Haden, S 


p 


l»9! 


3 'o ^^H 


87 


Hiden, S 


p 


l8„ 


10 17 ^^H 


88 


Little Pier of Calais 


Haden, S 


p 


1S91 


2 9 ^^H 


89 


Sonning Alms Houses 


Haden, S 


p 


1H91 




90 




Haden, S 


p 


.S?! 


^1 


9" 


L'Abside de Noire Dame ... 


Mcryon, C 


p 


,8?, 


■3' 5 ^1 


91 


l^Stryge 


Mcjyon, C 


p 


■ 891 


27 6 ■ 


93 


Le Pelil Pont 


Meiyon, C 


p 


1S91 


>5 '5 ^H 


94 


St. ElienneduMoQl.,. 


Meryon, C 


p 


1891 




95 


LaPompe. Notre Dame ... 
Ruins of Pierrefonds 


Mcryon, C 


p 


.89. 


^1 


96 


Mcryon, C 


F 


.S91 


II 3 ^H 


97 


Miryon Mad ... 




P 


.891 


3 3 ^H 


9S 


Begeats at the Door of • Houie 


Rembrandt 


P 


.89. 


41 ^H 


99 


The Three Trees 


Rembrandt 


P 


.89. 


■55 8 ■ 




Rembrandt Leaning on « Stone 

Sill 
Bust of an Old Woman 


Rembrandt 


P 


.89, 


73 ■<> ^1 


101 


Rembrandt 


P 


.S91 


13 13 ^H 


IM 


Cbriil and the Disciples at 

Emmaus 
Chrial Healing the Sick 


Rembrandt 


P 


,S^, 




103 


Rembrandt ,,, 


P 


189. 


t7S ■□ ^1 


104 


Tobit Blind 


Rembrandt 


P 


.89. 


5 ^H 


•OS 


The Goldweigher't Field ... 




P 


.89. 


40 ^^H 


loS 


ResnrreclioD of LuaruB 




P 


1891 






Jan Cornelius SyMui 


Rembrandt 


P 


IS91 


loS 


A Young Man Musing 




P 


.89. 




109 


Portrait of I. Momper 
Portrait of HimielF 


Van Dyek, Sir A. ... 


P 


189. 


A» o ^H 




Van Dyck, Sir A. ... 


P 


.89. 


63 ^^H 




Portrait of F. Frank 


Van Dyct, Sir A. ... 


P 


.891 


40 ^^^1 


Hi 


The Knight. Death, and Ihe 

Devil 
Melancholy 


DUter, A. 


P 


,S9. 


74 n ^^H 


113 


Diirer, A 


P 


.89. 


50 8 ^H 


114 


St. Jerome in the Cell 


Ddrcr, A 


P 


1S9. 


■ <5 lo ^^H 


115 


nlien Snow and Ice are Gone 




P 


.89. 


80 ^H 


■ ■e 




-Smylhe, L 


P 


.89. 


XI ■ 


"17 


The Road that Skirli Ihe 

Common 
The Leave, of Memory seemed 


Bromley,;. M. ... 


P 


.89. 


118 


Solomon. S.J. ... 


P 


.89a 


60 .i^H 




to make a Mournrul 










K 


Rustling 


^B 


1 


1 


1 ^^H 



"^ 
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TBE STAWELL GALLERY. 





• 




How 




1 


No. 


Subject. 


Artist. 


Ac. 
quired. 


When. 


1 Frio& 












£ .. 


119 1 Fishing Vessels off Granton... 


Hayes, E. 


P 


1892 


65 


120 1 The Little Copse oa the Hill 


xNorth, J. W. 


P 


1892 


150 


121 1 Oxford 


Pugin, A 


P 


1877 


5 10 


122 Sunset, Mount Earnslaw, N.Z. 


Hingston, S. 


D 


1886 




• •J C*VC ••• ••• ••• ••« 


MacDowell, P. 


P 


1877 


189 


124 Daphne 


Wood, M 


P 


1877 


1,000 


125 , Security 


Dubucand, A. 


P 


1891 


105 


126 An Archer 


Uphues, T 


P 


1890 


80 


127 ■ Hal (-draped Female Figure ... 


Brutt, A 


P 


1889 


55 



iii.-the vestibule. 











How 






No. 


SubjecL 


Artist. 




Ac- 
quired. 


When. 


Price 














■ £ 1. 


I 


The Princess Royal 


The Queen ... 


• « • 


D 


1893 




2 


Pigeons 


H.R.H. The 
Consort 


Prince 


D 


1893 




3 


Frederick IIL, Elector of 
Saxony 


H.R.H. The 
Consort 


Prince 


D 


1893 




4 


Princess Adelaide of Hohen- 
lohe-Langenbourg 


The Queen ... 


• • • 


D 


1893 




5 


The Princess Royal 


The Queen ... 


• • • 


D 


1893 




6 


Head of a Dach.shund 


H.R.H. The 
Consort 


Prince 


D 


1893 




7 


Prince Alfred , 


The Queen ... 


• • « 


D 


1893 




8 


The Queen*s Skye Terrier, 
**Tslay" 


The Queen ... 


• • t 


D 


1893 




9 


The Princess Royal in Fancy 

Dress 
Old Women 


The Queen ... 


• • • 


D 


1893 




10 


H.R.H. The 


Prince 


D 


1893 








Consort 










II 


l-rf3tlCD •■• ••• ••« ••• 


H.R.H. The 
Consort 


Prince 


D 


1893 




12 


The Princess Royal in Fancy 
Dress 


The Queen ... 


• • 


D 


1893 




13 


Portrait of Her Majesty the 


Herkomer, Prof. | 


P 


1892 


945 




Queen 












14 


Deat h as the Saviour . . 


Klinger, M 




P 


1891 


2 4 


15 


Night ... 


Klinger, M. ... 




P 


1891 


2 4 


16 


The Peasant 


Klinger, M. ... 




P 


1891 


2 4 


17 


The Highway 


Klinger, M 




P 


1891 


2 4 


18 


Herod ... 


Klinger, M 




P 


1891 


2 4 


19 


On the Rails 


Klinger, M. ... 




P 


1891 


2 4 


20 


To the Beautiful in Nature ... 


Klinger, M. ... 




P 


1891 


7 


21 


The Child 


Klinger, M. ... 




P 


1891 


2 4 


22 Mother and Child 


Klinger, M. ... 




P 


189I 


9 


23 


The Poor Family 


Klinger, M. ... 




P 


1891 


2 4 


24 Sailors I Klinger, M. ... 




P 


1891 


2 4 


25 


The Sea ... ... 1 


Klinger, M. ... 




P 


1891 


2 4 



CTTZ^SSftSCMbSfeB 
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THE Mc ARTHUR GALLERY. 



159 



iv.-the mcarthur gallery. 









How 






No. 


Subject. 


Artist. 


Ac- 
quired. 


When. 


Price. 






, 






£ B. 


I 


Life and Death of a Rose ... 


Ford, W. 


D 


1883 




2 


Horses and Pigs 


Herring, J. F, ... 


P 


1864 


30 


3 


Still Life Study 


Arnz, A. • •« 


P 


1888 


60 


4 


Ben Lawers ..^ 


X^e, K . iv. . »• ... 


D 


1872 




5 


Harvest Waggon 


Cole, G. ..< . . 


P 


1870 


70 


6 


Cape Gris Ne« 


Cecchini, E. P. 


D 


1882 




7 


Fishing Boats Leaving Bou- 
logne Harbor 


Weber, Th.... 


P 


1884 


157 10 


8 


Flaml^rough Head 


Toovey, E. ... 


P 


1875 


47 5 


9 


Druidical Monuments 


Hering, G.E. 


P 


1872 


210 


lO 


To the Workhouse 


Boyd, Mrs. E. M. ... 


D 


15^93 




II 


Evening Shadows, Otira 

Gorge, N.Z. 
A Sheikh and His Son Enter- 


A eeie, j»' ... .•• 


P 


1891 


157 10 


12 


Dowling, R. 


D 


1878 






ing Cairo on their Return 












from a Pilgrimage to Mecca 










13 


River, Mill, and Farm 


X^e, Jr. iv. ... ... 


P 


1868 


300 


14 


Arab Prisoners 


Hodgson, J. £• 


P 


1871 


472 10 


15 


Summer Evening near Temple- 
stowe 


Buvelot, L. 


P 


1869 


80 


i6 


First Meeting between Henry 
VIIL and Anne Boleyn 


Folingsby, G. F. ... 


P 


1879 


500 


17 


Moses Bringing Down the 
Tables of the Law 


Herbert, J. R. 


P 


1878 


1,700 


i8 


Josephine Signing the Act of 
Her Divorce 


Ward, E. M. 


P 


1888 


997 10 












19 


Valley of the Mitta Mitta ... 


Guerard. E. von 


D 


1866 




20 


Start Point Light, off the 
Coast of Devonshire 


Melby, W. ..* 


P 


1871 


157 10 


21 


The Buffalo Ranges, Victoria 


Chevalier, N. 


P 


1864 


200 


22 


Departure o( the Pilgrim 
Fathers 


Cope, C. W. 


P 


1864 


400 


23 


Mount Kosciusko 


Guerard, E. von ... 


P 


1870 


157 10 


^ 


Entrance to Glen Etive, from 
near King's House 


Paton, W. H. 


P 


1882 


200 


25 


Morning 


Courtens, F, 


P 


1881 


40 


26 


La Belle Yseult 


Bedford, J. B. 


P 


1864 


26 5 


27 


The Fern Gatherer 


Headman, R. 


P 


1864 


52 10 


28 


Jackson's Creek, near Sunbury 


Gritten, H. C. 


D 


1866 




29 


Checkmate 


Webb, CM. 


P 


1870 


115 10 


30 


Watergate Ba^ 


Mogford, J 


P 


1864 


40 


31 


Unlading Fishing Smacks, 
Coast of Normandy 


Koekkoek, H. 


D 


1889 




32 


A Widow ... ..* 


Chartran, T. 


P 


1884 


60 


33 


In the Studio 


Schmidt, A. van 


P 


1884 


150 


34 


A Dream of Latmos . . 


Paton, Sir N. 


P 


1882 


300 


35 


Scene in the North of England 


Glover, S. ... 


D 


1870 




36 


The Monopolist 


Buss, R. W. 


P 


1877 


18 7 



THE MiARTHUR GALLERY. 









Mow 






No. 


SubjK.. 


Artiu. 


Ac- 

quiicd. 


When 


Pria. 












£ ■■ 


37 


Joiloui 


Waller, S.E. 


P 


>8rs 


50 a 


38 


Grand mrilhei'i Reidinc Lesson 


Bell, E. 


D 


18S5 




jy 


Sm Fog Blowirc Over Oulton 


Fahey, E. H. 


P 


189I 


300 




Broad, Norfolk 










40 


Sheep in Repose 


Tschaggeny, E, 


P 


1864 


16S 




Freshwater B.y. file of Wighl 


Escbke. H 


P 


iSSi 


90 


42 


Winter Morning near Heidel- 
berg 
Summer Morning, North Wales 


Buveloi, L,._ 


P 


1S69 


So 


43 


Ellis, E 


D 


18S9 






Noli Me Tingere 


Plockhont, B. 


P 


tSSi 


400 


45 


Weald of Kent 


Bough, S 


P 


1871 




46 


Waterpool at Coler»ioe 


Buvelot, L 


P 


1S70 


'3' 5 


47 


Kngland 


Creswick, T., and 
Ansdell, R. 


P 


1878 


7io 


4S 


Rachel Going to the Well ... 


Goodall, F 


P 


|867 


300 


49 


Kalian Briganda 


Layr«ud,J 


P 




400 


SO 




Cogen.F 


P 




90 


51 


Gulf of Salerno 




P 


1875 


136 


52 


Chesinul Grove. Valley o( ihe 
Teuin, Italy 

Gunyan in I'luon 


Ludwig, C 


P 


iSKi 


US 


53 


Folingsby, G. F. ... 


P 


1864 


157 i» 


S4 ' The Hea.t of ihe Coolia., lile 


Halswcllc, K. 


P 


iSSE 


400 




of Skye 










55 


Menial Arithmetic 


Gotch, T. C 


D 


1884 




56 


Welcome Shade 


Halswelle, K. 


P 


1888 


60a D 


57 


Death of George Villiew, Duke 

of Buckingham 
Dun Stan borough Castle 


Wynfield, D. W. ... 


P 


iSSi 


JSo 


58 


Tum«, J. M. W. ... 


D 


tSSS 




S9 


La Dcroicre Etape de Coco ... 


Beyle, P 


P 


t88> 


300 


60 


A Norwegian Fjord 


Duntie. T. 


P 


1875 


60 


61 


Original Sketch of the Indian 

Shepherd 
In the Fields 


Chevalier, N. 


D 


1B9. 




6; 


Leader, B.W. .,. 


P 


1873 


40 


&} 


The Morning after Trafalgar. „ 


Sianfield,W. C. ... 


P 


i8a^ 


l,2O0 


64 


A Mill Race 


Lewis, C. J. 
Williams, k 


P 


1871 


75 


65 


Ferry on the River Ninfa ... 


P 


1S64 


89 5 


66 


Memories of the First Palm 

Sunday 
Autumn oo the Hndson 


Couilauld, E. 


P 


1872 


»S7 10 


67 


Soaniig, L 

Palon, W. IL 
Koekhoek, H. 


D 


1867 




6S 
69 


^hTl^alT'^ir''^'""".^ 


P 
D 


1882 
1888 


200 


70 


On the lee. Stockholm 


Cedergren, P. W. ... 


D 


1S61 




71 


Rose of England 


Baxter, C 


P 


1864 


■35 10 


7J 


Rosebud of England 


Banter, C 


P 


1864 


'57 '» 


73 


Italian Peasants 


Innocenti, G, 


P 


1870 


47 


74 


Adam and Eve Finding Abel.. 


Carta, N 


P 


.S70 


70 


75 


Child Playing at Grandmother 


Gray, K 


P 


iSjj 


IS c» 


76 


Travelling Tinker 


Opie. E 


P 


1873 


47 5 


77 


Bamborough Castle, Northum- 
berland 


Hunt. A. W. 


P 


1873 


i6i 10 












78 


Death and the Fortune Teller 


Attributed to CBega 


P 


1874 


SO 


79 


Balmoral 


Adam. J. ... ■:. 


P 


1878 


ISO o 


. 


Ben Venue and Loch Veo- 

nachar 


Law, D 


P 


>88i 


lOT 



INDEX 



PAGB 

A'Beckett, E. • - - 1 21, 125 
A'Beckett, Sir W. (Bast oQ - 138 
Abercromby, A. (Portrait oQ - 107 
Abside de Notre Dame, L' - 58 

Achilles 139 

Adam, J. 99 

Adam and Eve Finding Abel - 98 
Adelaide of Hohenlohe-Langen- 

bourg, Princess (Portrait oQ - 68 
Adiard, H. • • - -113 
Admiral Blake, with a Squadron 

of Five Ships, Blockading 

the Royalist Fleet - 51 

Adonis 147 

Adoration of the Magi -no 

Advance Australia • - 131 

iCgina Warriors - • * 141 

iSneas Bearing his Father 

Anchises from Burning Troy 109 
i^schines .... 143, 146 
African Panthers • - - 22 
After the Massacre of Glencoe - 36 
After the Storm, Norwegian 

Coast 38 

Albert, Prince Consort - 68, 69 

(Bust oO - • - ■ 135 

(Statue of) - - -133 

Albert Edward, Prince of Wales 

(Portrait of) 

(Statue of) 

Alexandra, Princess of Wales 
Alfred, Prince, Duke of Edinburgh 

(Bust oO 



(Portrait o!) 



104 

133 
134 

68, 104 



All that was Left of the " Home- 
ward Bound "... 105 
Allied Generals and their Staff 

Officers before Sebastopol > 105 

Alma-Tadema, L. - • ' 25 

Altson, A. 52 

Amazon 146 



Anatomical Figure 
Ancient Ruins, Rome 
Angelo, Michd (Bust oQ - 
Anguish .... 
Ansdell, R. 

Antinous . - - - 
Antique Head - 



152 
127 

139 
16 

87 
150 

149 



Apollino 146 

Apollo Belvedere - - 145, 150 

Apollo Sauroktonos - - - 151 

Arab Prisoners - - • - 74 

Archer, An - - - - 67 

Ariadne 143 

Arney, Sir G. A. (Portrait oQ - 103 

Amz, A. 71 

Arrest for Witchcraft . - - 28 
Arrival of the First Gold Escort, 

Melbourne, June, 1852 • 117 

Arrotino, or Listening Slave - 144 
Arundel Society, Publications of 

the 120 

Assyrian or Nimroud Collection of 

Friezes in the British Museum 144 

Athlete 148 

Augustus, Roman Emperor^ Head 

of 146 

Aurora 127 

Austin, W. - - - -117 

Australian Section, London Inter- 

national Exhibition, 1862 - 112 
Autotype Reproductions of Draw- 
ings by Old Masters, Col- 
lection of - - • III, 120 

Autumn 131 

Autumn on the Hudson, North 

America - - - - 96 

Autumnal Showers - '5 

Aveugle, L* - - - - 105 

Bacchante, A. - • - - 138 

Bacchus and Ampelns - - 143 

Bacchus and Ariadne - - - 144 

Bacon, F. (Bust oO - - - iJS 

Baisch, H. - - - - 12 
Balbirnie's Bridge over the Yarra 

in 1850 ' - • -118 

Ball, P. 132 

Ballarat from Golden Point — 

Black Hill in distance, 1856 115 

Balmoral 99 

Bamborough Castle, Northumber- 
land 98 

Barkly, Sir H. (Bust oO - • 132 

(Portrait of) - lOO, 126 

Barry, J. 107 



I"« ■"■'l ~1i 



162 INDEX, 



PACK 

128 
121 

"3 



Barry, Sir R. (Bust oO • 130, 

(Plaster Medallion of) 

(Portrait of) - 

Bartolozzi, F. - - - 107, 
Batman's Hill and House erected 

in 1836 - - - - 119 
Battaglia di Ballejo • • - 139 
Baudet, S. - • - - 108, ill 

Baugniet 103 

Baxter, C. 97 

Bedford, J. B. - - - -79 
Beechey, Sir W. - - - 123 

Bega, C. 99 

Beggars at the Door of a House • 59 

Bell, E. §2 

Belle Yseult, La - - - -79 
Belmore, Earl of (Portrait oQ - loi 
Ben Eay, in Sunset Glow - - 39 
Ben Lawers - - - - 72 
Ben Venue and Loch Vennachar 99 
Bennetter, T. , - - - - 3 
Benzoni, G. M. - - 129, 131, 133 

Berenice 129 

Beyle, P. 94 

Billoin, C. 103 

Billy Blue's Cottage and the Har- 

hour 112 

Binns 126 

Blaas, E. de - - - 20, 23 
Black Lion Wharf, on Thames - 55 
Blake, W. (Portrait oO . - 107 
Bligh, W. (Portrait oO • - loi 
Blyth, J. (Portrait oO - - - 126 
Boehm, Sir J. E. - - 42, 129 
Book of the Dead, Reproduction 

of Plates 3 and 4 - - - 134 
Boscastle Harbour • • • 46 
Bottcrill, J. - - - - 121 
Boucaut, Mr. Justice (Portrait oQ 102 

Bough, S. 85 

Boundary, Snowy Mountains,N.Z. 48 
Bourke, Sir R. (Portrait oO - loi 
Bourne, N. .... 106 

Bowen, Sir G. F. (Portrait oO loo, 102 



Boxers 

Boy Extracting Thorn 

Boyd, Mrs. E. M. • 

Boys - - - - . 

Boy's Head 

Braith, A. - - - 

Breadwinners 

Brierly, Sir O. W. - 

Bright, John (Bust oO 

Brisbane, Sir T. M. (Portrait oQ 

Bromley, T. M. - 

Brooke, Cf. V. (Bust oO - 

Brougham, Lord (Bust oQ • 

Browne, Sir T. G. (Portrait oO 

Brozik, V. . - . 



15' 
149 

73 
140 

148 
19 
63 
51 

135 
101 

63 
132 
136 

103 

17 



Brunei, Sir M. L (Bast oQ - • 138 

Briitt, A. 67 

Buffalo Ranges - . . - 78 
Buffon, G. L. Le C. Comte de 

(Bust oO • - • - 137 

Bunny, R. C. W. • - - 39 

Bunyan in Prison - - - 9a 

Burke, E. (Bust oO - - - 135 
Bums, H. • - • • -III 

Bushranger Shot • » • 112 

Bushrangers* Camp - • - 112 

Buss, R. W. • • • - 82- 

Bust of an Old Woman - - 59 

Butler (Elizabeth Thompson), Lady 8 

(Portrait of) - - - 107 

Buvelot, L. - • - 74t 83> 86 

Byrne, W. - - - - 1 13 

Byron, Lord (Bust oQ- • ' 139 



Caesar, Julius 

Campi, G. ... 

Canephora ... 

Canova - - - . 
Canterbury, Viscount (Bust oQ 

(Portrait oO 

Cape Gris Nez, North Coast of 

France . - . 
Card Players in a Country Inn 
Carey, G. J. (Portrait oQ - 
Carlyle, T. (Bust oO • 
(}armichael, J. - 
Carracci, A. - - - 
(Carrier, A. - - • 

Carrington, Lord (Portrait of) 
Carrington, Lady (Portrait of) 
Carta, N.- 
Carter, Miss H. B. • 
Cartoon Head of St. John • 
Castelli, B. - -. - 
Castor and Pollux 
Cecchini, £. P. • 
Cedergren, P. W. 
Cena, La • - 
Challenged- ... 
Changing Pasture 
Chantrey, Sir F. L, (Bust oO 
Charity .... 
Charles L (Bust of) • 
Charlotte, Empress of Mexico 

(Portrait oQ 
Chartran, T. - - - 
Chasteau, G. • • • 
Chatham, Lord (Bust oO - 
Checkmate ... 
Chelsea Bridge and River Boats 
Chelsea Suspension Bridge, with 

Steamboats - v - 
Chestnut Grove, Valley of the 

Tessin, Italy 



• M3 

43>49 
142, 143 

132 

loa 



72 

27 
100 

138 
116, 117 

109 

13* 
loi 

lOI 

98 

139 
126 
107 
146 
72 

97 
no 

14 

45 

^39 

106 

141 



105 

81 

no 

136 
80 

56 
56 
90 



INDEX. 
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PACE 

Chevalier, N. • 78, 94, 124 

Child, The 70 

Child Playing at Grandmother - 98 
Child's Head .... 150 
Christ and Joseph - • ' 125 
Christ and the Disciples at 

Emmaus - - - - 59 
Christ at the Column - • -122 
Christ Healing the Sick • - 59 
Christ with the Disciples at 

Emmaus - - - - 109 
Christian Martyrs - - • 106 
Christ's Charge to St. Peter - 108 
ChromO'lithographs, Collection of 120 
Chute, Sir T. (Portrait oO • - loi 
Circe and the Friends of Ulysses- 105 

Clark, T. 126 

Clarke, Sir A. (Portrait oO - • 102 
Clarke, G. R. - - - - 45 
Clarke, Marcus (Plaster Medallion 

oQ 127 

Clarke, Sir W. J. (Portrait oO - 121 
Cliveden, on the Thames • • 47 
Clow, Rev. J. (Plaster Medallion 

oO 127 
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LJurch gute V'erbindungen mit den Buchhandlungen des In- uod A 
'bin ich in den Stand gesetzt, auch nicht in diesem Katalof; befindliche BQcher 
jUieren und neueren I.iteratur lu den gunstiffsten Bedingtingvo lu liefem. 

Ich habe es mir besonders lur Aufgabe gestellt, seltene uod vergrifl^ 
Werke, sowie Serien von Zeitschriften zu beschaffen; daher glftube ich A 
Oeschiift Bibliotheken, sowie den Herren Gelehrten empfehlen la diirfen, und U 
um Kinsendung von Desideraten-Listen. 



Ivies botineii relations sutvies arec les Miteurs etc. de I'intMeur «t 
t'ext^rieur me mettent en ^tat de procurer prompiement «t it des conditio 
favorablcs les ouvrage^ de la litterature ancienne et modeme mime ceux qui 
sont pas indiques dans mon catalogue. 

Ma tache principale sera la reclierche des livres rarea et ^uis^s et d 
series de journaux, c'cst pourijuui jc crois pouvoir recoromander mon aCTaire m 
Biblioihfques et h Mrs. Mrs. les savants en les priant de vouloir me fairs parrei 
leurs listes de desirala. 



in coiisojuenci: of my relatione with publishers, dealers in old books ei 
abo in fnrei>;n i:»ui)ir\' [ $u|)|ily quickly and at tbe most favorable temu, ai 
ancient or iiiodeni Gcniiun or foreign bnoki, though not noted in my catologut 

Ortiuri fur rare books and books difficult lo be obtained receiving n 
speciiil dttcniioii. I believe 1 may ho useful to Librarians etc. and beg them 
kindiv sell' I 'jriIi.T.. am! lists of ilusiduraia. 
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E. H. Moritz. 
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.I..VM. lii.ha:i'..|('ii-.|ii.i<T>'. W. „,»,.H„.|4llilli|.ii'. |.,.i,.|,.„ 1K75. C'Intl.. 

t:L'-li.i 32 — 
l:l Mayr. H. v.. MMl<-ri'r]i<' Ai.~ii.'1.t<'ii ;»i< .1 ir, MrionT. •.:.'.MNimi-lra.>fil(>rJ{<'i^>- 

S- ll..|i.'ir .1.'. W.'iv-x-' M>i>^i.>ili^ni in IS»t.'ni ini .1. IKIM. iKi niit .I.t 

H:>n.l .-..l-Hrr.- I.itl...'.'ri.|.lii..|i. Miim-lirn' IKW :i!t. lir. - F..I. Hl.lr. 

(In..-,>li. l.-Mi M.J .'.a 
14 Mitra. R.. linl-.-Arv>in~: i'„..ti'ilMiij.ni., i..v.-»r<\~ tli.' -'In.i.hili.ni ■.( iln-ir 

.■ :.,..nt 1 ,„.,li:i-\.il lii-inry. :! v.ils ni. illnMr. ruLmiit IN"!. I'l..!!!. I'.'. - 
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a 3. Xord - Anton. 

% CutTM's. A., Ri^iHveriiitiermitren a. d. J. 1(^38 — 44. Hng. v. Schtefnor. 

M. 4 I'ortrails von .Suiiiojedeii. St. I'etersburg 1853. Hlw. . (6 MJ 3 i 

Kntta.: Brit* nmh LuppUod i. J. lt).1«— 14 — HiIie nai^b d. tnig. K*»liaB 1B3S — 
Bcitt tiitcli L>|>pliu.<l, drill Biirdl. BuIiIiBd n. Stbiiicii — Aufrnllisl t in TDiloHnk 
B. Sriir nicli Iilicmili. 

97 — Etiiiiolog. V'lrlfsuiijrt'ti ubur die altaiec-heu Volker nebiit fiamojed. 

Uan-hen u. tartar. HeldviiBweH. Ilrsg. v. A. Si-hiefner. St. Peterabg. 

1857. (ir. H*. Hlw (3 M. 30) S ■ 

9S Engelbardt, L v., Ferd. v. Wrangel a. s. Rciiie taDgs der Nordkuste vou 

Sibirieii II. Buf d. Eiinieure. M. 1 Kartt. Lpzg. 1K85 . . . Ci M.) 3- 
W FInsCh. 0., Koise nach Wesb-8ibirieii i. .1. IHTti. rnturnoiniiieii nut 

Dr. A. E. Brohui u. K. Graf v. Waldburu-Ztil-Traucbberg. M. 56 lUuelr. 

u. .tKarten. Hfz (2a M. 50i 9 

100 ■ \Vi»B.>iificLiiftl. Ertrtbni-se. fWienl lh7!l S 

101 HIeckiach. C. dii- 'I'liiigHHfii. A. otbimlotr. Moninrrai)hip, St. I'eli^rs- 

burg 1M7H 3 

IW Jadriniew, N.. SiUirii'ii. (iewgr., ithn.ijjr. u. Iiistorische Stiidieii. lltadi. 

V. I'ftii. M. vieleii UhiBtr. Jpiia HSWi. Hlw. . . . (br.>sd). 16M.I 9 

1(13 (KalnUckenK T Kubiiict-fbologniiiliiii 3 

104 Kcnnaii, G.. Zultlebeu in .Sibiricn u. Al>r>iitf iter iiiiter U. Kiirjakou in Kain- 

Btlintkaii, N.irdasieii. 2. AuH. Herl. IHSIIi. Hlw «.'> M. 50) 3 

106 Lansdeir, H., J>urcli Sibirieii. M. llluHtr. 2 ltd. Jciir lUW! . . llti M.t 3 
IOC llBXlnowlDZ.C.,l.,PriiJ,itiH«yiorn<'AiiuircnK>'<. C. 11 tabb. nen, I'ctcnib. 

IbiiM. 4°. iiiaj. Hlw U 

107 Biddendortf, A., v..Eiiiblike in d. JVi-gbnna-Thal. M. 3 Tflii. Xubat 
cheni. Pnleis. d-r B.idiiil.cataudtliiile. St. Pctersb. 1«81. 4°. Hlw. 10 

lOH — nil' Tliienirelt u. d. Kinptboreiieii Sibiiiiiit.. 13JI4 Stii. St. I'ctei-sbg. 

4°. Hlw 10 

109 DieKiiigcbDrenenSibirieiis. JI.KJTiln. Sl.l'etor»b(r.l876. 4". Hlw. 7 

110 MBIIer, F.. l.'nter Tiin|{"B.ti u. Jakuten. Erlel.ni'ise u. Ergpbiii«»c der 
Uleiiek-Expiditioii. M. 4 Abb. u. 1 Karle. hfjiff. 1882 . . . (MM.) ' 

111 Poltakow. J. S., K«i"C nach der Inscl Sachalin. I'eliers. v. Ariruni. 
B.:rl. 1884 14 M.) 

112 RBdde, G., HciMii iiri dor pcrFi-.ch-rii-si-.di.-ii Urpiiw. TaUvcU ii. r. Bc- 
wolin.T. \.i>T.u. lW(i. Hlw (17 M.) 

118 — Di.> Fftiuin n. Flora <\i-< -fidwcFtl. Ciisjii-Cifbi.-tef.. M.3Tfln. L|«g. 
ia8i>. Hlw (17 M.t 



114 — Kdsm ill Sudi-ri ^..ll Osi-Sibirifu i. d. .1. 18M— .'.9. lid. I : Siiugo- 
tliierfauiin m. 14 clirnino.-lith.-Rr. Tflii, ii. 4 Kurt^ n. Hd, 11 : D, FeKtlandB- 
Urni- lie- Midiistl. Sil.irit'iii-. Si. I'clcrOi. lM2,:(i3. 4". Hf/. (44 M.( 

115 — - - B..IU11. Alubli;.. bparb. v. E. R ffft-l, l(d. 1. i,i. 9 Tflii. Moskau 
IVC-J. J,w 

IIU — Ifi-rithle uber UeiBfii ii>i Siidi'U von (W-Sibierieu. aui-gcf. i. .1. VStit 
liK 1859. HiiTKii "in Atlas. bcstclK-nd aiis 2 Ktirti^i) ii. 11 THn. mit An- 
sitliteii 11. Tyii.n. Si. i'rt.-rsb. 1W!1. Hlw. (13 M. 30} 

117 Badloir,W., Elbii..lot'-leb(ir-i.li( il.TiLrkstSinnicSibiriensu.derMungolei. 
1883 

lie Alls Sibirifii. l.r.iKi' lIliitliT h. d. Tagebiiche e. reisendeii Lingiiiateti. 

i> Uilf. ni. lUiistr. Li>7p. 1884. Hlw (14 M. 40) 

119 Rotkoschny. H., D. HsiaiiFcbt- Kn^alHiid. ^ Bde. m. vielen ]l]u:>tr. u. 
2Kartcn. l.^zg. v. 3. tir. i". Hlw (GO M.) 

180 Sarytichew's 8jalir. ReiEc im uordostl. Sibiricn, auf d. Eiameere n. dem 
.lordiJMl. Ozcan. 2 Thie. iu 1 Bde. M. Kpfrn. Lpzg. 1805. Hidr. . . 

£. H. Moritz. Berlin W. 41, BuchhSndlerhaus. 




i. Mittel-Anen. ' 

«. PI 

ISl 8okr«Rk, L. v., Die Vulkcr des Amur-Li(n<1e«. (>ei)gra)>h.-lii>it<ir. uiul 
•nthropoL-ethnolop;. Theil. M. 9 Hthr)pT. Tflii. St. PctiTsbg. 1B81. 4". 

Hbw (15 M. 50) a 51 

128 1. Hitlftc m. m lithogr. Tfln. ii. VI Hlnsdin. .St.-Peler=.l.(r. 1891. 

•4». Hlw 1» - 

ElbDDlug. Thril. 

' 138 SoiRRller, SL, I'll CHtfttt! in Kiljei-ia frullsllnculii, .Sainoi<^<li, Sirieiii. Tutaii, 

Kirghini c(<-. l. illuMr. b'iii-iizc 188:). (.ir. «". Hlw. . 1» - 

124 Steller'a, 6. W., Itcaclircibg. v<.ii KaintBi-hutka. M. vieU-ii Kpfni. yniiikr. 

1774. Hlilr 1 41 

135 Stonbatby, J., Abliiiilgii. von 5.Iiiriik-SHinoieileti. M. 4 Tfln. in I'lmtogr. 

iWieii) 1««G. Or.i" 3 - 

ISIl WIlMer, H., UrnltaiHchP VOIker ii. Spmi'hpii. Rerl. 1884. Iltw. (8 M.) 5 - 
1ST ZlleskI, B., Lii Viu dits Stf{i|i(-H Kirnliizf-i. Dt>)<m)iti<>ii. t')'->'il-< i>t cimtCK. 

Texte ..'r 24 ill in t rati, jus ji I'cau-Wle. I'ari^ 18«a. K.il.- olilunpe . . M - 
a UUn rFbl.'n. 

4. Mittel^Asien. 

mn (A^aniataii): Tvti<>i> mul I.H)i<1sdii<fl:cii »uk At-iHiiiKtHn un.l Kni^ditiiir 

aiif Kartmi. 8 I'lir.ti.trr. Bililfl, y(i'.,.<lli citi 8- 

vm Altehlson, J. E. T., TIk- l!<itati> of thr AtaWjii Dt^limiiatiun l'..]iiissj<iu. 

I3it i-iiKOw w. 48 i.liilps ami a r.iii|>!'. (l.-tiilinil 1887. 4". H.—.-lotL . 32- 
i;«» — Till' ZiinU.cv III' tlic Alalinri DiL'liM.ilarii.ii Coiuissiun. H«l piigea 

w. !l j.liit.'H (2 .■,.l..iir.-.ll. n,.,ml„iil 1887. 4", H.- -rl..ili !l - 

131 AtUnsOn. J.. Sk-l.-lus in Af^-liiini-tiiu. Will. 2([ i.liil^-. T.-nnlnii 184'J. 

(ir-in-F..l. 11. - rail'. 7tl - 

192 BMlner, Th. F. J.. N»tiinvi-.M'ii..,'),. lii-l.i; iliirili .lir Kir<:i-=.'ii>)<nii><' >i>><'1i 

Chiwa, M. 1 KiiMi- u. l Tfln. St. IVtrrsl.. 1M8 4 - 

i:i3 Bellew, H. W..TIii-ra.-vs .il'.Ar<ili!i>iistiiti. CalL-iiita 18'Hi. I'Liili . [4 M.) 5 41 
134 Bernier. Fr.. Vlvm.,'-^ it. la <lrM'vi|<tii.n .i.'- I't^.ts .In Uran.l Itl.ipil .!« 

l'Hiii.l.Mi..t!<ii. <lil in^aiiiiiL' .1.' Kii>1ii'iiiii'.' I'l.'. 2 1..iiii'~ ill 1 viil. av illn>tr. 

Amslrr-I. lliSl'i, Vc-aii 2 4( 

13.J Biebereteln. F. A. v.. Ii.'.<'litv!iii.'. .i.-r I.iiti.l.>i' /Avi..-li.:ii ijiu Fiii'<s..ii T'Tck 

n. Knrani KHS|.i-,.liiii M.-.T. Krankfi, ISiMi. HLIr — H< 

i;ill Binder. H..Au Knrili<.I;(n i-n >l.'.'.|int:m>i<'. i-i >'ii I'l'r.r. iliui-. illnsti^' .Je 

am ,U-ssiij- iiMi-r. .'u i.lii.li.tviii.- .1 1 .■art.- .■11 l.'iir^. I'liris 1><87, 4*. 

i'aii- 1.>W7 i:J."i Frs.| V, - 

i:lT Bonvatot. 6., Dn raiii';i~<- an\ 1ni|i'> a rrav-i- I.' {'aiiiir. Oiivr. ■•mi- ill' 

■J.")<>.l.--in-' [.. A. {'.■■|.in. I'an< l^fH. I". Tnili- Hi M.t 17 ■■ 

Vix Boulangler. E.. V..vh-:i' ii Slirv. I.i- \ln-^<'^ -l.in- lA-ir ouiitrul''. Av. 

Ml tMin, .t II .ai'ti,-. I'lu-i" 18«8. n, I., ill- 3- 

l-llt BrJnckmann.A., Tli''rilli'i[i('iisliin''iv':»]miTi<ti\(.'<if-'] tiii^'cxin^'li'iviix 

1.. H-l.i.li aiv a.l.l-.i ii..t.->.irnriMV ivr..riii.; atul iniliaii in.liticM, W. 2 illintr. 

I..i]iil>.ii INW. U. .:alf. a - 

1 111 Burnea. A., Kulinl. Si-hililnruni: nml liii-.'' iiuch iticscr Slailt uU: Mil 

l-J Kiifrn. 1,]./^. 184;l. I'|i H X 

141 Campbell. J.. \Van<lL'rnn).'i.-ii uiiil .Miuiiti'inT nnlcr ili-n wiUeu NtBinni>:n 

r,-i,lralB-.i>ii.s. I.iwir. 1KI14 (.^, M.) 1 8C 

14a Colquhoun, 8.. (Jntr ilnivli ( 'lirjso. Furai:lmti|iRrcii>t; dnrch die NJidiliiiie*. 

(irenzliitiilrr n. Bimia vim Cantiia iiauli Mandiilay. DtHcli, v. Wnbcier. 

2 Itdi-. m, iibiT 3U0 Ahb. u. i Kartcn. Lpzg. 1884. Hlw. . (^7 M. 5U) in - 
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4. Mitlel-Asi. 

K. Pf 

14S Dunlop, R. H. W., Hunting in tin- Hitnalaya. W. notices i>f cuHtoms maA 

lounfrii-*. lUii-rr. London IWiO. L'li.tli Ill M. 70) S- 

144 Ferrler, J. P.. (,'m:ivnn inurncv!! uiid >vHnili.>riiifr>i in Persia. Afghanistan, 

Tiirki~I»ii iiiiil B.'l'>,jdii>itiiii. W. niHi>. H. w<^.>dciit8. London 18:>6. Cart. 2 40 
14r> FiBmIng, G.. 1'r»vi-l^ on linim-lmi-k in Mnntcliu Turlary: being a suninier's 

i-id>' 1>i-\<»i-l !)i<' cri'at wall or<'liiiia. W. 1 map a. niitncr. illnstr. London 

l«ii:t {4a sli.) lit — 

14i; Banzenmailer. K.. Ti1«-t nnr-li ik-n ItuHidtaton u:<'oifr. F.>ri>t:h)[ii. Stuttg. 

1«7H 1 90 

147 earnler. Fr., H.- I'aris an Tilict. Av. 4i) gnv. ct 1 ci.rte. ['iiris 188iJ. 

n— (oite 2 80 

14« Gelger. W.. D\r Vmma<-U-t.-. M, 1 K. Wi.-n IWiT. dr. «". Hlw. 

IhroNi-h. SM.) r> - 
141t Gordon. T. E.. Tin- Itoof of tin- WuHi) ln-in); the narralm- n( a jnnrut^y 

ovirr till- Hijjli riiiti'HU of TiliL'l. rii tlie KiiHsiun fnintitr aud Ihc (Jxiin 

4,)uri-i"> on I'Miiiiv. W. i»i illiKtr. ;iiol 1 mup. Kditihiir)Th lUTti. fJr. H". 

Clulli m -h. lii 19 — 

l."i(> Hellwald. F. v., r.-ntishisii-n. LHn.Ucliii1>eM uinl Volker in Kilsiiliirar. 

TnrVMt.i(i. Kiisfliiiiiv ii. Til-tl. Lj«ii. lUTfi. Lw. . . (liri.-rh. 10 M.J fj - 
l:'il HOOkor'O J. D.. Hini.ili.van jo.iMnit-. Tua.-bm,-li unf «. Kcisi- in »tok«1p"- 

dfmlliniHhv:.. in Sikkim nnd N<'|<:d Ht-. A. d. Kncl. M. K])frii. L))Z(r. 

1«.^)T. lllw. ■ 5 — 

152 Jtworsky. I. L. Re'w '\(r I'lissiidicn ('l.'^unl]!<l-]la^t in Afifliinistnn nii<l 

Undinrii in d. .1. 1k7H 7H. 1)Im-1i. v. I'l.-lri. :; Btl.'. ni. H Vollbildi-rn ii. 

2 Ksirli-n. .l.-ini ISKT). Hlw (16 M.l H .If 

LVt Klnlooh, i.:,T<:.- tiMim- Slxx.linu in Tliilx't. tin- Hiinnlava'» and Northern 

India. W. ■£> illiistmlioii- in {•li..i„Kr:iviiivr< :in<.l J map. (.'nlc-uto 188r>. 

4". notli .1.42 sli.i ait - 

1.'4 Lansdell. H.. ltn^7^i»l.'h-l^'lltI'»l'A«ii■n ncb.r Kuldsrim, l:tiicliaro. Chi»,-H 

n.M.TW. nt-cli. V. Wi.liesov. a Ud.?. n. 1 wisscnst-h. AnhanR in 1 Bd. 

M. vi,.l,-n Jlliixti-.. Karti-n vf.'. L|.K!f. l«t>. Hlw. . . . (3:( M. rifl) 13 — 
l.'i'i Ledebour'ft, C. F, V„ lli-i*f dmili lia-^ Alt:ii-t"'liirgi; und die Kirjoseii 

Su-\>ih: ■> Hd.'. ni. K|ilV". II. K;.rr,-n. H.tI. 1«sH) an*. Pji. . . (27 M.l S — 
i;«; Lehmann's A.. Kois- imdi ItiK'Imrn n, Siin.m-kimd i. d. J. 1841 42. 

I(iarl>. \. Hi'lniorsni. M. .5 Ttln. n. 1 K. .Si. I'.'lei-slj. 1852 . . . 4 — 
ir.7 Maclntyre. 0.. Ilin.lii-Koli: Wuiidi-rinus :oid wild sjiorl on and 

l..-j,>nd 111.' llii„„I:iVH*. W. illinlr, London IMI!'. I'lotli. (H:! M. 4Ui l.'>- 
!:•>* Moser, H.. Drnvli ('.nlnd- A^ini. M. IFK) Aid... IM ].,i<:lildnickl. ii. 

I Kiin-, i.j./.u'. IS.-''', lir. ?<■'. Hlw ll.ros<-h. at| M.> 12-- 

Ifril Nehring, A.. V,-h.r Ttin^lnui ii. S-.'i.|..'ii d. .I-u.. u. Vor/«!it,, mil bes. 

IS.Tii.-k-. ill. Faoii.1, M.IAl.b.ii. I K^irt.-. IJ.-rl.lH'.MV Hlw. Ibrosc-b. il M.l 4 — 
IMI Prsohewalskl. N. v.. i;.-i~.-ii in .Ii.' :VI.>ni.n.b-i. ini Cdii.-tp diT TiinKUtcn 

II .1, \ViM,..n Xur.li;i"-i-. ,M. 2l' llliMtr. II. 1 K^rt,-. .I,-nit I)Jrt7. Ilf*. 

il.r..,.7li» M.I ;l - 

MI l{.-i^..i. iu Tibr. 0.1.11. Ml„.r,.|> Lii.if d.-s (^.'ll..-N F11I-.-H. Dl«-h. 

V- Sr-iTi-N'..i-db.-iiii. M. /..blv. Illn-M-. u. 1 Kiif... .b-mi 1«»4. Hlw. 

(bros,Oi. » M.) 3 — 
lr.2 — \VisM.r,s.-hafil. I'-.-suHiit.- dvr }{<-w- na.-b (.Vnlrul-Asicn. Z'wlog. 
Thdl n.l.I; Saimcthi.'iT.brarl..v.K.l!u.nn..T. Lfu.l— 4in.20i!.Thfii! 

i>.dor. Tlbi. Si. IMcr^burii I^MW !IL Or. 4" (60 M) 45 — 

]H:| Zooloir.Th.-illld. H: Vopl, l...ftrb. V. Til. I>l,;ske. Lfg. 1— 2 

Ml. (! ndor. THti. .St. IMw.^b. IHH'Kh). Cr. 4° (25 M. 50) 18 — 

E. H. Moriu. Berlin W. 41, Buchhandlerhaua. 




Indien: Vorder- und Hinter-Indien. Ceylor 



_^ , J» '-f Histor. researcbea mi the Wars and Sports of the Mongols 

loj Jisd BomauB : in which clepliants aiirl wild beauts wcri: employed or Blain 

h mai the history whii:h tlio remains of snch aiiimaln found in Kuropo ftiid 

Stberie. W. 10 platea a. 1 maii. Loniloii 18211. 4". H— obth . . « — 

lea ttoskotChny, H., AfuhmiiHlau n. H. Naplibdrliiiidrr, Bd. I m. M AhU. u. 

iKarteu. Lpg. o. J. 4". Hlw (IG M.) 4 60 

106 Shaw, R., Beinc- nach di;r holien Talani. Vnrland ii. Kaaliiihar ii. Ituck- 
reisc uber den Karakoniiii-PasB. Dtsch. v. Martin. M. 14 Illuatr. 

n. SKarten. .Iphh 187H. lilw (brosch. 8 M.) 2 70 

167 TenK&tB, H., ^ur ('rHniol<)u'iid<^r MnnRoloi'l''.!]. Utirl. 1882. Lw. . . 120 
IBB (Tibet): Tvim^ eim-.- Mouum: ciner Fmii: piner WohuniiK- 3 I'liotORr. 

aufKartOH. Bildtl. 10X21 uni « — 

169 Torrena, Tum-U iu hiidfik. TwUrv mid Kashmir. "\V. illustr. iiondon 

18G2. H. -rair. , 4 — 

> UJWvy, K. E. v., Au^ d,.|.i wiMllidiwi Hlmnlniu. Krl.d.nisse u. Por- 
BchuiiKcn, M. 181 Abb. II, K.ii'Kia. Lpic. 1884. HKv. - . (2U M.) II — 
«iltat« iiiiilirii|i. d'lni vnvagc en Asii- (^enlrali'. (ir. in 8"'. J'ari' 

18«0 ■ 2 — 

t 172 Vimbery,H.,Ski//i'iiiiii^.Mi((pliisi.-ii. Xi.bsi >:rtr.-]!d. Lji^fi. 18(iH. Jllw. 

(i;i.M.i 8 ~ 

i.hiic Krfr.-Bd. HIV ^^^t.\ 4 — 

(lesWi. <i. M-i,i!<iU:u 'xl'T TaUren. lirunl. 18i± Hlw. 

n>r.i»,-h. 4 M. fMh ;{ - 

5. Indien. 
Vorder- und Hintcr- Indien. Ceylon. 

174 BBMwIn, J. H.. 'Mi.' Uri-- and > II (iaini' ..( Ilniinil i<i.d th.- NmhIi- 

Wo»t<-riilV..viii<'.'<..flridiii, \V. ill-i,,r. |,,.„d..ri 187'!. 4",C'l..(h Cilsli.l 14 - 

175 Bu&u. A., nit' \VrlMiimi-.snn^' d.T llii.ldliN'.'ii. Itrrl. INTi) . . . . — ?<■ 

176 — Volkvi-'liiiimii-ii.llnilimai.iUi-n. M.-.'TlIii. H.rH. 1 «■■<:!. (Jr.«". (i!:M.j 4 — 

177 Bendall. C. A ionrn.'v ..f lii(>rii'v >md mvhi h,'.'. rc-.'aivli in N.-pol and 

NorthiTii India. Cailibridi;.' 188i;. W. illn^^tr. rli.lli. . . (8 M. :tllj ii 4ft 

17H Biddulph. 1.. Tribrs ofrli.'llind.xiK 1>. I'ali'iittii I.S811. llr.K". Cloth 11 - 

17;i Bird. I.. Ilrr i-.ddi-n.' (.■hers-ni,-.. l\'b,.r-. v, Ut'lm-^. M. Illustr. n. Ki.rt. 

}.l>/iX. ISrtl. I,ir. 8", )7 .M. iiOi 4 «l 

ltH> Blagdon, F. W.. A liri-'f hist.-rv «f an'd.-iit mA uwiU-m India, With 25 cd- 

K.iir,-.l id.it,..-:. l.nndi.M I88.-I. (ir. -f.ili.. -nbl.intTi-. Cli.lli 2.'i - 

181 Blaaford. W.,T.. Al.-imnialin «( Itnli^h Itnlia. in.du.l. ('i-vl..n ami BiiniiH. 

Li>n<i.m 188M (U il.i < Trft 

18-J Bock. C. Iin Ki'iolii' di.>< w.-is..-ii Kh-iJiHiiTni, 14 M'inat,- im Landd 11. 

am Hi.r.; <k-^ Konitf* vnn .Siam. Di-.tIi. v. S.-hriil.er. M, lllii.-lr. \.}»g. 

IHHTl (M M.i r> 4(1 

18;t Bowers, A., Ithnmo-K.tix'diti.ni. Ki-ri.dit iil>. .1. Hamh'ls'itra.i.^' ;iwis<;b<'i. 

liirmau. \\V,i-thiiiii. It.rl. IHTl. Hlw I 2t" 

184 BrougMon, Th. 0.. l.'>ll<>r>; written in u Mulimttu ciiinp diirink; the y. l&Hi. 

Dfsri-iiitivi' iif rhi- rLarficier. nianm-rf, [limicfilic habits iind relicmi- 

eeri-ii>..Ni«'s of th.- Mahnitta.;. \V. Hi e..lr.iir. engr. London 1813. 4". 



Tabh'Mix iiiitiir. <k riudi-. Trad. p. Urbuiii av.21 gfrav. d'apre* 
iMdewinsd.- \V. Dfliiiell. Paris ItSo. Hr.8*. Uart 
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ID fi. Indieii. VorJcr- uuii Hinter-lniliun. Ceylon. 

xa 

IKIi (Ceylon); Th^'i'HirniiRh; Coryplia iimliraniilifera: frania npecinsa-, Pieai- 
Wald: eiiK- IjHtiilKchnf' : ■■in LnmlhHUN: ItnmbiiKwelil : Mosf^sfniilune. 

H l'li..i..|irai.liri-tiKiif Kiiit..ri. HiWIl. a?" ,X21V, cm W- 

l»7 — 10 ('i<1>itii'i-[*hiit<i^. v.in KiDtchftlcKPii 2- 

IHH — (.;riii.|ii-v..n \V,.<|.iulM. aiif riirt..n. Uil.lH. L»2 v 17 cm IS 

m> — UncUrlmftcii, ■-' l'li.H.,^.r. imlCHrt.m. Ilil.lfl. Ji". ■ a;', om. ... 18 
11HI Clarke. Ch. B., A n-vlrw nf the F.-nis of N'oiUh-ni Txiliii. W. Si! ]>la(e». 

(l..iH,i..iii imi. 4". II, il..t!i a*- 

1»1 — i)iilli.-iiliiMl(.<.rK.iliiiii.iiiiiillI.m.-vi.i.iT. \V.44i.lBl.-8. L.Hi.l..iiltW9. 

il.'.sli.i 10 
1^12 CoDVOlut von Oi-iKJiDil/ci.'liiiiiii'ri'ii mis Ustiinlii-ii. •Irm AfL-kipd ii. I'liiiia. 

:;l;l rein mil .I.T Haixl ■r.>l.>rirtP llliiHtmti.nii-ii. OaH Work eiitlialt: 

i'.t »[Lt1ir.<|.o!. 11. C.<»tiiii.lii1.l<T. 4.J 111. Siiiiffi-Iliicro. Itl Bl. FH»ii;!<-ti. 

7 )il. V.iKiI. '.' HI. K.'ptilifii. IS Bl. Siliiiii-llorlinpf ii. Kaupeii. V> HI. 

Kiifrr. 4.i H!. Findic. l.'i Ifl. Min-didii c-tr, F..1. Ill.ir lUi 

li>;t Cooper. T.T.. It'iM' xur Auntn.lini'; ciix'^ I Vl«'r1uii<twc).'cs vim L'hiiia 
iiH.'li lti>li.Mi. |)I-..-li. V. K1<'<17>-. M. I Ki<rli' II. l:t IliilMr. 2. Autl. 
l-iii. l.^'-J. Hl» (l2M.t :i 

i:<4 Dalton. E.T.. hi-scriinivo K<Ii[i..I.>kv .>f IS.iiun!. W. :tH ]i]»tc!>. Loiidon 

1H7:i. «ir, 4". «'|..tli liill 

V.I-, Dtnlell. Th. u. W.. A [ikt.uwiji.i- vivm-;.' -t Iii-lin liv the wav ..fChinH. 

W. ,^.n ,.,.l.,r. ],hli-. I.ciidoii 1«11V' y..!. H. -culf . . . (i')2 M.I !Kl 
\ii.-li ili-ii l.^>.(..ii liuolti-ii i,-n<-hil.i.-ri V. <■. Voreiiiu 
iriililsliclii'iL u. 1 Kai-fc. Karl<rulii- lt<;iM, Hlw. . 4 
l!t7 Ferguason. I., '[')•■■•■ iiml *< r(niii \vi.r.^lii|., ..r illii>(i-jiiinis .if n)vtlinl<>t:.v 
rtiiii «rt ill lii.Ii»lV..Mi 111.' T..iu-iHt Suurlii Hiul Aiiinivali. \V. 43 jilalus. 

. — l,i.iia..ii IHiS. Cr. 4". CL.tl. tll-ft sh.l M 

l!is Forbes, J., UiiiTilHl i,ioiii..irs: A iiarrHtivt- ..f 17 v.-ars n-«.!.-iio- in In.iin. 
J. t-.!. :.' V..1- with mill.- ii^ i\ L,.i..liiti IK14 :).',. I'm-i 2»i 

V..m AlU. fvl.ll m. t. M, «, iS, «.. -.", .-il, .1.1, Kl. «.. 
l!>!t Fytche. A.. HuniLu [la..! iiii.l i.i-fsi'iit wilh iirrwniil ri'iKiuisi-i'iiBi-T. to the 

.'i.iiiiiry. -.; vi.|< w. illii-ti'itti.>ii>. L.>ii.|'»i ir<7r<. Ch.ih . . . tm) »h.) 11 
•Jiw Garcin, F.. I'n mi ■•U-/. li-. Mii.iii}:.< irn T.nikiti. Av.-o im [frHii.] ii»mlir.- 

ih. i-riiviir.'- .■< .1- .■url.-«, I'lirii. IWl. P.- ti.il.' 4 

:^iil Gritnth. W.. Tli.' I'ulm^ <■( Itritish l-:.i>r 1ii.li>i. Huhiiitiii ItUTi . . . 2 
•Jin Grindtay. Captain R. M., S.-.m-n-. <'.i!<tiiiii>-<' uml i.t-.-hiKt-tiirc .liitHv on 

■]>■■ w<'-t"ni ~|.l.. ..r liKliii. W. :tt; |.Ii<t.-s .Imwii l<v- (irimlh'V. Wcstall. 

Ih.iii''l. .'IIM1-. 1.V It.-iiv.'. Ki.'Miiiu. Iliiiit Kiiil i',.h.iim'l ).\ .1. (i.'Hoirarth. 

i....i.|..ri i.s:^i. "II. .■;,ir '. . . . (ij t Hj <S4 

^ti:t Growse. F. S.. Iliili.i.iNhiilii': nr 'ik<-ti'h.'s .>1' im Iti.liHii ilistrict; Kficiai, 

lii^^lori.!.! iiti.I )iivhi'.'.'tiii:.1. \\'.>^ i>h»t.,t.'r. l(<>llal-.-^ 1SI44. 4". Cloth 9 
iHH Hageby. A. L. v.. ll.'i-i^-l.ilil.r un.l .Ski/;->'ii :.ii< Imlii'ti iiti'I ilem \cUtm 

ijiilis.li.-ii Kri<-_-.. |s;.7 :>:k .Hit in .■i.l.,r. THm.. Iti Triii. in T.mdruck. 

;i riiiii.'.! II. 1 Klin.-. l,|.!-v'. IWl. Hlw (12 M.» ft 

■^l>:> Hamilton, Fr., An nii'.itnt .>t'lhi> Kin<rr)'>iii <>f N.p.'il. \V. I'ltiirnv.a. Siniap*. 

Kilinhiir-h isr.t. .\n^,A..: Batty, (.'■.niixiiti <.| tin- l.-fl win^' of the Allit-.l 

Aniiv in till.- VV>.B(.Ti. I'vn-n.io- a.i.l S.-iilh ..f Fii»i«:.- in the vewB of 

\HUi 14. \V. 32 .'.lurav. n. 1 nup. I..>m|..ii IX'^:!. 4". H.— calf ... 16 
Ii Karkneis, H.. A •liiMTi]iiimi -if a t^ini'iilHrahuriKinnl nice inhabitiut; thu 
"'""'"■'' ' ■" (lif Si.iitln.Tii 1'uiiiii8ul« of India. 

E. H. MoriU. Berlin W. 41, Buchhandlerhaus. 



5. lodien! Vorder- uod Sinter-Iadien, 

^ H. Pf. 

* HMderaon, G., a. A. 0. Hume, LuhoiG to YaikoQil. Incidents of the route 
■nd natural iiistorv uf the uouiitri«s traverecil bv the Kxpcditioii iif 
1870. W. 54 iilRtcs a. 1 mai). Loudon 1873. Gr. 8*. Cloth . (42 sh) 20 — 

te lla1hi0|gter,W.,Briert!iiU!tlii<li<;i>. M.Tt(tpo|>r.1vHrteu. Brschw. 1K47. Pp. 

(7 M.WJ 2 50 

OB Hene, Mr., Selei^t viev,-« iu Mysore, the Cmiiitry .)f Tippi... Siiltan; from 
dnwinfEH takcii uu the 9)iul. W. 3 [iIhU<9 k. !i iiiajj!) \V. liistor. <li;s('i-ip- 
tiann. London 1794. (Jr. 4°. Cwt 10 — 

90 JerdOB, T. C, ThtMnutiimalti nf luiliu. Londun IKT4. Hr. V.". ('Ii>th . II:) — 

II Journal of theA..intic Sodny (.fB.-iiKal. XcwS.Ti..-H Xo. 74. ( ■iil<>Ht.i!i I8.'>r. ji — 

IS Kewe, H. 8., Hi»U.ry ofln.lia. 2 vi.U. Loti.h.ii lK!)!i 17 — 

18 La Boa, G., La civitiention <lc TTudr. Duvr. illu.'ir. dv. 7 ihron.dlithogr.. 

2 cartes el .irill (;n.v. i-t Iii^liiijir- I'uris ]Hr<7. 4*. T.iile . . (411 Kri-.J 2*; — 
ISftUlpilser, E. v., H V<>iinti> ii> ludi.-n. .luud- it. ]{ei»<'l>il'li^r. M. tdlw. 
color. Ilhistr. vi.li Wi.Idi-iiiai- Fricdrieh. Lfxtx. IS9;t. 4". Kle;r. 
Orig.-Lw i-J M 

14 Lewln, T. H., Wild rac[»< of Smith-^asterii India. Loiiduii 1IJ71I. Cloth 

(10 sh. I!) (J — 

15 Mackenzie, C, D.ihi; the ,ily of the Gn^at Miipnl. London 1807. Cloth 1 — 

III Manhall, W. E., A plir<-i.o1ot>i!<t HiuonfrMt the Todus or the ftiidy of ii 
primitive trihe in Soiilh-India. Ilii-tiirv. churacter. i!ii»toinw. rcIip;ioii. 
polyandry. lan^Mia[.'f. W. il)u^t, L..ndi.n IKi.'t. Cloth . . . (21 -h.) 13 ~ 

17 Martin, M., Th.- Hi«(..r)-. Aj>(ii]uili.>v. T..[..,„rn|i!iv and St„iiM[rs of 
Eastern Tnilin. il i.ds w. .iiimy pluf.-^. l...iLd..ii 1K!H. (.Ui.tli . . . .S-i — 

18 Ho Mahon, A. R., Tli.' Karms <.)' t1..' -m|,|<'ii CloTSoncse. \V. illiistr. and 

1 map. l,.ind.in lisTU. CI,.!)! i Hi 'L.) 8 — 

19 Nenhof, I.. 1>I.' l4.'K,indfs('li<ifr di'r Ost - rudi-^oln'ii li.-''rll..'hal'l in den 
VcreiniKten Nirilr-rUiudmi an ili-n 'liirtiiri'chni Chum ii. niioiorhr 
aach .SiniM-lo'ii Ki.i-.-r. M. e. iilia'^ni. H.'s.-lir.-il.-r. v.oi Sina. M. 

100 Kiifr^^tii.'k.'iL. Aio-trrd. lUiiti. 4°. Ldr 14 — 

iO OliVBr, D., l'ii-t l".i.k ,.n.idi>o, l.,.iaoy. \V. illiiw,'. I...nd..n IW.t. Cl.ith 2 l.M) 

21 Oriich. L v.. K.^Im- in <>>ii„di<'n in i(ri.'r"n i.ii A. v. IlnmUoMt nnd 

C. Rjtter-. l-ii^c. 1K4.">. M. Jtl fiirb. THm. 4". Lw. iliro^.li, 72 M.) 15 — 

ii Oaborne.W. 6.. Th- <:mx awl cati.|> of Itimir.'t Sin<!. \V. mi int.o- 
duc'tion ^k.'lsrli ■■( tin- ..]-i<riii and ri'.- of th.' Sihk Sti.te. Illn-<tr. w. 
I(i ..■i.uri.v- r,.)rid"ii 18411. VM 4 .W 

i3 (Ost-fndlen U. Bombayr. Il.'l.-^'i.fidirw.'ik: llindn-.Miidrhi'n: Ui'tth-rfi-Hii: 
Hin.hili-Hii.'.. «.i--,rli-ny.iii!: (;v.i|.|-.; ...o Mi.biini.-d.m.-ni: Lan.Uie- 
volk.'i'iii.L' v.oi K'.itbsn\VMr'. 1ho.liifrioi<'ti ; (<rui.]..' v..n Maban.ltHx; 

Itrabiijin.'iiiL.li.b'b.'n: :.' i-m.,--iv\.- \,:, daoi^rlo- Madrlirn: l.li-n|<|.<- 

V'.n liiidiniin.'ii: l.<i-o|.|>.' v..n \':iv'i, -. VVii.v.'iH-iiu.T: T»ii»MnI.'-' Miid- 
.■li.'ii; Sio;;iii"iiv; (■rtni|.n"J.' Hi,Hj;is I Ki'..-b<>nl..rfi; :( Hhilt T^J.on; 

(.Vvl.>o: Bot.iniM'biTloirlen: T\|.>'ti: l'.,binil'o-TN| 21 I>li..i..ui'a|>hi.-n 

uiif K>i]'t..ii. Iliblll. -J4Xll)rnj. ii Itbilt -J :>tt 

'A — An«ii'hl v..iil!..nibnv:T<'Mi|...4/nIl.'ii>ir..'.:l.:.b.>re:1nn.>i'<'->.l<'i'Sprint:- 
hiini-l>»i:<.de: AiKi.dil' v..ii H.-iuiiv.: ;( iSU.ii iiMli^he FrHui-n-T\|-<'n; 
MHhHv'lli|>.T<.': Stkli-l'ri.'.i.-r: F.ikit'; Ainni.i: AlHoiibahi: (irii|.).>'' v.m 
Kiniieb..rn<>i>: .liid. FiirsI .in.] ..-iN.' .M<[ii>f'i': i:> I'lo.lot'rapihien auf 
Kiirt<.n. Itihld. 21 ' Itiini. a Itlad 2 - 

» (Calcutta): Hindiiliinxerinneii. 4 Hlalt K.-biarbpiti^i-. .') I>h..t..|n-.H. Karloii. 

Biiaa. IrtXia i-m. a Ulalt J - 

.'"I (Oat-lndlBa): x Piirtriit- «tM-lndi«.-hor Frir»t.'n in UBMitr Fiv'ur. BihUl. 

i)',XI«'Scm 4 - 
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1 Rollel de r Jsl«, M., Tuukiu »t danx lus Mpn <le Obiii':. 8u 
Lniquj- n8«3— a'll. Av.illiii.tr, t'srin ■■. o. p9i.-iii-4*. Toilt. (15 1 

! Sarauelson, J., Imliu putt kuU iireienl. Uiili^rifsl. iuoihI hiuI WUm 
W, ilhisti'. Hti.i map.. r..imloti ]»90, ClotL (2* " 

tt Sohlagintweil. E., D^tjniliBche Kii«tc> m <l«r Oug«nvarl. iLpifi 

t Sehlaelntweil-Sakilnliiniki, H. v., Keixni m ludit-n a. Huvli&nien. i Itdc 
in. vii'lrn lutuhrlmfll, Aasicblpu. Gruppenbllilfni U. K'-irl^Ti .1. ii» 
l«(i!l,W. (lrie--l'W. , n.'.i "1 '!■ 

ri Sehmid, A., Jut^d fliil reisDHiidu Thieru in BrilUli-Iiullaii. M 
Lp^jt. I8sa. I-w 

Ij SchUnbero. E. v.. l>uinml(h«idn. I.elienx- u. Chartctwrbildur i< i 
11. IVv-i^d, -JTlilu. Lpxg. 185S MOM Mh 

7 SelenkB, E.. E, Slmftnp ilnrt-h l.i.iii-n. M, S3 Abb. WiwiU lti!«l . 

8 (Slam & Suiui: Suliim wu Su)n m I'fi^nle; Sultan vod tjulu n 
Ilol'^Uat: Sula-InfulsTipr; Mnlnyen iii SitiiiBpnrD; Kanal in 

Avutliia; Suliwimmrndcs Hans in Sioiti; StnutBtfttiiingi'ii in ^ 

Vi'r«tt<rljfu<? Vfrbrei^lier fiir die Oder; StriMaiiUiftUsr in Dan^ 
10 )-|M.lut;rap)iioii niif EartoQ. BildU, 21 -ST oni. i Kisit . 

9 Slmson, Fr. B., 1.>>Ii<m'<i i>u ipurL in Eustim Btnigal- W. Utiutntii 
L.>.iilr..i IKSU. R,iy. 8". Clotl. . . , "" ■ 



I - — S.)-iwuir <\v. llnde, 26 «u)eta pur l» Prince Alexia * 
rnproil. p.dn Uiilter, ('upper, Gerber att*. 25 piclii. Psrii s. 

i StelTeiia, K. V., Matprialien k. Kennluisa der mUm\ StSiamq a 
Hnlbin-el SUbikn. Tlorl. WiH. Pol 

% Storndale, R. A., NRtiiml liistnrv of the maiiimalla ortndia.fl 
\V. no illiistr, r«IroUu 18H4. Clol.l. 
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M., A.I1 : 
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, E., Skclcho of the Nntural Hiatory of Ceylon wiUi il 
.Hid Biieiidoti.«. W. eiigr»TinB-. I.i.iidtiii 1868, Hoth 
n TaoblrDh, A., Indinrba U^il- ». Kiitepflaii:!<^ri u. deran Cultur. U. iM 

aauh pli.>((i)cr. AuriiRliincn. Hrrl. 1892. ~ 
T Vlrobaw, R., UuUr die Wodda* von Ccyhn und ihiv BMiehni 
dun Nii.:bUniliimini-n. M. S Tflii. Berl. 1»S1. 4°. Carl. 

I Warrea. Ed. v.. Das onfflincbp Indicn. Uehsr*. v. Schmitt 
1 lid. StnttR. IKfl-l. I'p. "■ ■■" 

II WernaobaBln. n.-i«okizii-n nu^ Iiulii?u. S Bdch. m. niotUt 




I- RMklflg, J., HUtur. i'<<<ii>!irc1iP4 on <lic' Wnrs nnd Spurts nf tbc MoiiEols 

and Romans : in n-hi(.-h plephHat:^ iinil wilil bpiuti wcri> cinf i'>yed or M&iii 

Bud the hiitory whiuh the rcnmiiis o\' siieli uiiiinal! founil in Europe au<l 

Siherie. \V. ID pi at .-s a. 1 tnaii. Lmidon 18i!(l. 4°. II,— floth . . H — 

5 Roskouhny. H., Afghani it mi n. s. N>u-li)mrluii.l>'r. Ilil. I ni. i>4 Abli. <i. 

4Kar(eii. Lpg. .i. J. 4". 1JI«- tWM.l 4 50 

"166 Shaw, R., Rpixi! uHi-h .Ii^r 1i')lii.-n Tnmni, Vartaii.l ii. Knxh^liHr <i. Hiick- 
rewp UIkt lien Karakiiniiii-lVs. Dtsch. v. Martin. 51. 14 lUiistr. 
u. 2 Kartell. J.-tw 1«7(i. Hlw (broscli. rt SI.) L' 70 

167 Ten Kate, H..Ziirl'i--.>i>i'>|..[.'iHili-rM.ii>^r„loid.Mi. K.^H. 18M2. Lv. . . 120 

168 (THietl: Tvi.n." ciin.'-. ^[aiiii(!<: i^Itut Fruii: Miii..'r Wohiititi};. ^ mi.i((i|.n-. 
aofKartoii. Uil.lH. HJ:s21 cili G — 

169 ToiTfi«», Triiv..l> ill t.ii.lik. Tiirtan and Kaslnnir. \V. illustr. Ijondoii 
""" 11. call-. 
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172 Vambery, H., Skixx^-u aio Mittdi 

172a ..IiiiL- Kitr.-lld. Uf/ (!iM.i 

173 Wolff. 0., Oe^rh. <1. Moiiii'iU'ii od'T Tiitarun. Hre^l. W-2. Htw. 



S- Indien. 
Vorder- und Hinter-Indien. Ceylon. 

1T4 Baldwin. J. H.. Tli.- Ihi-;:.' mh.I -^1111111 f.-.iMi- .•{ \U-jrM .nnl ili.' N''<rlh- 

\V>.t.Tiil'i-..vi.ici-s,>nii,lia. \V. illiHir I,„ii,t,.ii ]H7i;, 4".l-li.tli r2l»h.) 

17.". Saatlan, A.. Dio \V..ltauftii^-;uiitr A-r Huilill.i-.ti>ii. H.-rl. l«7i) .... 

17H — V;ilk.'rstiiMii.uMi.ltriiliiiin|mlrn. H.-JTllii. ILtI. I«>1.-|. Ur.H". (UM.i 

177 Bendall. C. A i<iui'ii>'\ <il' lilvrai'v ami mvliaiv.l.i^^ ri's.'Hi'.'li in N>iinl mnl 
X..rtlKTJi liiilia. Ciiiiilii'i.lji.'lfWIi. \V. illiislr. Cl.illi . . . (H M. ;«« 

178 Blddulph. J..'l'ril'r«..ri1i.'Kiiia>i.>Kn.>-i)i. Cnk-iitta IriHi). lir. K". Cl.itli 
1711 Bird. J.. I),.r u..i.ln,y ClierK.iii.-N. L'l'l.or-, v. >li-lm-. .M, lllii-ti-. 11. Kart. 

I.ji/ir. IWl. lir. »". (7 M. M) 

lH»i Blagdon. F. W., A )>ri-.'f historv of ani-ivnt miil nio.l.rii j niliu. With 2') co- 

li.iiivii i-liitL-*. I,i>n.l.iii I«K.'.. (ir.- ■l'..li„-,)l>loiiRi'-. Clulli 

Iftl Blanford, W.. T.. Mnmitmlia .>f Hriti<1) liulin. iiu-lud. LVtvlon and Itiinnn. 

London IfSSM (1151.) 

ISL' Bock. C, lin K.'i>'li<; di-s xri-ixM-n Klqihanl.in. U Moiiatp im Lande 11. 

nil. Hnfi. dcs Kilnijis v-.ti Siam. I)tsi.-li. v. S.^liroter. M. Illni.tr. Ln/g. 

IKK.') (HM.) 

IHli Bowers, A., }llmiiii.-KNi>i<ililii>ii. lleriulit iib. d. BamlcloKtraHso nwischen 
Birmau. \V.st-(:|.iiia. H.rl. 1H71. Hlw 

IHJ Broaghton. Til. D.. Lctt.Ts writti-u in a Mahrntta camp during th<<y. laOS. 
Pesci'iptivii lit' till- i;lniriii'ter. manners, dumestic habitu and religous 
cftn-niDnieB nf tin- Mahrattas. W. 10 colour, ongr. London 1813. 4". 
U.-iftlf. 

lU'i Caimtor. Tableaux pitt or. de I'lnde. 
ip^deiiRininIi' W. Daniell. Paris 
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IKn iCeyloni: Thee si ran eh: Coryph» nmbraoiilirera; Clrania spec 

Wal'l; eiiKt IjAiidsFhtift : i-iti LondhauK; Dambiiswaltl ; MoResfrintaine. 

K I'tiMto^rrafliicNaiif Knitrjii. Uililtl. !27> ,X21'f, cm 

1H7 — lltrMl,m.rt-nif.t„Kr. vnnSinKhalMeii 

1H« — ffriii.iir vim WcIHali?. wif ('urt..ii. Uildfl. 22X17 cm 

IK!" — i.aii.U.liiifren. -2 I'li'.tntrr. aiif C'art.ui. B\\d(i. 2(K-£> cm. . . . 
1!Hi ClarkB. Ch. B., A vf\\<-v! of llii! Fmis orNi.rlheni Tiidix. W. mi plates. 

(|y.nii..ni IHHO. 4". H.-clr.tli 

mi — rinilieiila»tK..fKi.liit]ii<»[i<)Miino\i.>.re. \V.44ii1aI.-«. Loudon 1 689. 

(lOxb.) 

l\ti Convolat VOI <lri);iiLu1^ci<'hTiii]iL'(.-ti inis (Istindimi. dcm Aruhip^l ii. China. 

2la fniii iiiit rU-r Hand ci.li.rirtc IllListratiiHi.'n, Das Wcrk enlhalt: 

4!) ii]iihro)m!. n. llr.Ktiiniliil.U-r. A^> 111. Silu(.'«t]ijcre , 19 Bl. Plkiizen, 

T HI. Vuircl, !) Bl. Jluptilicii. l:t lil. SclJinctlcrliT>;.'o ii. Raiipen. 15 Bl. 

Kiir.T. 4:1 HI. Fi^.-lie. l;J Bl. Musubdii etc. F.il. Hldr 

li»' Wi'Tk i.i unurrfiilLr iim air Weu'lr .1.-1 Its. .[ahrli. ei)t<<t.>ii<lci.. 

w Aul'titidiiiijr C'iuiS!' rtihpdundwc'srcs von China 
. Kk'Ji!:<'. M. I KHrtK ii. l;l Illiislr. 2. AiiH. 

J.-iiii im-I. Hlw (12 M.) 

.■ K(hno1ii)fy 111' lli.-:i|ji;iil. W. .'IH (ilatA?. London 

lli'i Danlcll, Th. U. W., A pictore^iiuc vovaK^ „£ [ndiii liv tlin whv <iI' ChiiiR. 

W. Till ,.,.|,„-, ],ki,.v. London 181(1." Kol. H.-i-!iir' . . . (a.ldM.I 
VM\ Engllsch-Ostindien. N:..-l. .|.-i. l>'.'»t''ii <{iii.'ll.'ii <r<'<<'liiMri-t v, •: Wrcinc- 

(ir/l..|i,-nT. .M. 2-1 Stiililsi-ii'lK'u u. 1 Kiirtc. Karl'rulK' IH.-.tS, Hlw. . 
1!'7 Ferousson. J., Tn-.- iiml s.riii'iit w.u^liiii. ..r illu-^lriilioiii; of invtjiolr,;rv 

.iriil Hit in liidi^i IVoni \h:- '1'..)..'^ M Sanclii mid Aiiir>ivati. W. 45 plates. 

l,oM.l,.i, isiis. <(,■. 4'. L-Ii.lli tl"i> «h.l 

tills Forbes. J., Oi'i.tiri.1 iii.-nL..irH; A iiiimniw ofl" v^'iir- vsidcnr.' in India. 

L'. I'.L 2 V..U wjih jitlii^ i„ 4". Lniiilo,, iJ<:t4,:j\ Ciiri 

11>!< Fylche, A.. Itm-iiiH pn^t 

.-.oiutry. •_' Vol. «■. illo^ 
-'I'll Garcln. F.. I'm hu rlio/ 

.!.■ L'nuiiv.-i .■! .1.- ,-arlv 
:.i>i Grimth. w.. T)m' I'iiliMs 
-Jii-J Grindlay. Captain R. M., 



ilir: or -k.'Mi.-s of .in In.liHii .li-lrirl: social. 
liil. W. M ,.|i,.t.,j.r. »oimn-s 1SS4. 4". Cloth 
l.l.'V mid .Ski//.<'ii iiiis rnilii-n mid di'ii> M/Xvn 
.-.it. Mil 111 .-..l,.r. Tlln.. Itl Ttlii. in Tondr«.-k. 

./-. IHilL Hlw 112 M.) 

ofth.>KitiL'do,Mof\,.i,i,l. W. ,.„!.'i-Mv. a. a uiajis. 
-. Batty, <'ooi|^:.in ..\ Ilir Irfr wliiu of till- Alliei) 
'vri'.ir,-.- !iii,l SoMili „f Kiai..-.- in tlip ycaw of 
,. 1 loui.. l.,oia..i, IW.-I. 4". II. -calf" . . . 



1 ISW. Me. tf". CM 

E. H. Moriu. Berlin W.^t, Buchhiindlerhaus. 



...11. with iiiTsoiial ivmi 
L..I1.1..11 1X7IS. riotli 
iMS a,i Tonkin, Av.-i. in 


oix.rnHi'-' to thf 
. , . m> At.) 
„ Hrand i.on.lire 


>h Ka.t IiidiH. r<-al.-iit 
'■..^luinvs and aivliilc. 
li; plali's drawn hv Hi- 


IHI i«4r. . . . 
■i.,n> .■lLi.-rt,v on 
indlrv. Wtstall. 



:.'<i;i Growsp. 

Ili^lori. :. 


F, S., 


, It.lIlL 

! iii'i'li 


L'lU Hngeby. 
mdlM'lx'i 
:; riiini-i 


A. L. 

1 Kri 
1 II. ! 


v.. i:* 

kiiri 


jii.'. Hamilton 

\lIOV il 


, Fr. 

, till. 


.Aii:.i-i 

v.y \ 


im:i u. 


\V. : 


■•:• .oi. 


21111 Harkness 


1, H.. 


A .Ii' 



7. China. Japan. 15: 

X. PC 

J -«™Mlir., Die Negritiis der Philippiiien. 1S7T —76 

tell^'"' *■ *■• D"'"'»y-8a"?cthier-F«unB. M. 1 K. (A.) Or. 4'. 180 
ff^Mel. J. G. F., De sluik-en kroesliarigp Raasen tuaaclien Setebea en 
^ , Met 44 Platen en 13 .Sthelsknarten. -SGravcnhage 1886. Gr.8*. 

(broach. 41 M.) 34 — 

, H. v., Der Makyiaohe An-hipel. TiHml u. I.xult; in Stliildgn. 

!t"?ielen'lllu»tr. Lp^n. 1878. Hl«- (21 M.) 12 — 

*, A., Die Battas in ihrcni VerliiiltuiHs zu d. Mnlnicn von Sumatra, 

I 1874. 4° - 70 

f, L F. M., Fiihrer aiif JavR. E. HmdcIIi. f. Reiseiide. M. Ki/i-ikkn. 
— ^nalei), industriellen natur<ie«cli. I'fc. Vcrhiiltiiinsi'. Mit 1 Karte. 

I 1890. I-w '10 M. 20) 7 — 

(r, C, Die I'hilin.ineii n. ihrc Hew..liLier. SL, * K. Wuwli. 18lKt. 

10 M.) 2 60 

_. .._j Avchiiicl der I'liilijipitieu. Theil II: Wisscnschaftl. 

|Be«ultate. IV. Bd. 1 Abthlt'.: Oi.- Mipunciilidi-n vi.n E. Selenka. 

r M. col. 7 TflM. Wiciib. 1883. 4" (20 M.) 18 — 

I Slurpe, R. B., liirda nf lli? Phili]ii>im' Ai'<'liiiipliit,'[:> cnll. by Slerc: with 

8 colour, iilfttes. (London) J«77. 4" 17 — 

1, L, (Rittcf il, MilitiiivH Wilhelnis-I irden 4. Klaii-e. K^l. Hi.llBnd. 
Hiaptmanu im f)Btindisr'hi'ii I.hhit,) Dan Dnjalikciivollt iin RcgiM-unp;*- 
beiirk Banjei'masaiu^' nnd in underen Theilen dvr Iiiacl Borneo. 
Hanuwiript vmi LIK Woi(.-ii in 4° mit H vorxiiglicli (msgcmiirlen und 

colorirUn Zeii-hmiu^-ri. LmIhI, UTi ~ 

"^aO* VaUa, C. W. M. van de. (.'l'zicIlti ui( .\t.'>.'rlunil'< Inilie. naar de Xaliir ge- 
teekend en bi'^lu'rvcn. ( JjififilniReii uau Zi,iiic Kuniiurl, Houwheid Prin> 
Hendrik il.-r Neii.Tli.iiil.-ii, Mit 00 Mir sohijn vulnrirten T.if.-ln. 
Amaterdam .1. .1. (ir.-F.il. lllilrbd. ni. •.T.i-^eii l,riler.:i-kfn .... 42 — 

805 Vett, D. D., Midd.'ji-StiinatrH. KeJKUiL ii. Ondi'rzockiii<;rn der Siiin:>tra- 
Expeditic. l'liiitc>;;rnphie-AIbiiiii. 14^ I'linti.nr. op Ti'i Blnden. Ltideii 

1879. 4nei-F..lii> 46 ~ 

806 P. J., BiTiie..'- Wi-trr-AldeGliuB. ;:eogr., >tnti»t.. liiMm-isidi. -M. 

5 plaatcn. Zullb.-nini.-l \mi. (.ir.-rt* l.w 17 - 

am VMdea A.. Li-t „{ Hird* <.i (Vleles. \V. 11 colour, pliito:.. (I.,.nd.,(,l 

1872. (ir. 4° (4i! *h.i ;W — 

S06 Wallace. A. R., D.'r.M>diivis<'h<- An-hipid itieNeiin^tb dea Orang-I'tHn 

u. dts I'nriidi.'sv.i[reU. Dti^di. v. .M.-vi-r. ■> ltd.-, n,. vicl.-u lUiiali-. n. 

10 K«rt.'(.. Urscliw. 18U1I. I'|.. . .' (l;j M. -W) 8 — 

800 ZlmmermMit. W. F. A., Ihv Insi'ln d.-^ inditrlicn it. Hiillen Mvere-. Itei^t- 

eini-^ hollliiid. .\r/.to-< u. Niilurfur->(;li.-r'<. .1 Kdi.-. ni. vii-lm AM. Berl. 

1HG3. Bh m M.I 12 — 

7. China. Japan. 

SlU Bezaiire. G. da, Anf doni ..HIhupti- Flnssi'. Jti.'isen in diis we'll. I'liiiia. 

Dt»Lli. V. .S.:li«ar/. M. Ill.i-.tr. u, I Karle. I.p):^. iM«.'> - . (2 .M. 40) 1 fiO 
311 BIMerbuoli, Japan. :M Siu. mii Yoireln u. Kliunmi. Color, Kvot.> IMtl. 

Fol. Lw 5 - 

Sllu — 2.") Stn. mit Viigein n. Blnmeii. Coli.r. ¥;}. 1,w 4 — 

Mlb— 32SII1. mit Viigelnu. Blnni.-!,. fol..r. Fol. I,«- 4 50 

SU Bllderbudier, japanlaohe. llltimen n. Tiprf liarxtelknd. Oolor. Hol/- 

•chnitti'. tfr. 8°. l.w (n Ex.> S — 
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I nU Bird. I. L, riil>^(iv(.-n>; Rfi".'|.i ■ : 

1 Ki.H.>, ■-' IWi. .,. 1 HJ, uvL, .1 

|3Ki 6onflelain,P.,L'Exlr^mt>Oru;iii. iiu\ 

- \imi. 4". T"ii« 

'.-id; Br)nckinann,t.,Kui»lu, HmirlwcrkiiiJui'iui. Bci I. in, sj^r>IIli|»lr. _ 
l»«>, lii-, IS". Hlw , . . . ihr.>*oh, ISJ 

1.117 China. liixirirJAdi, tumaulixiih n. nitil«rtath. M. IKt SMtilXiuliefi. 
K-rl"r. .>, .1. i". I.w 

IniM Exnar, A. H., .Inpaii. Skix/on vnn I-rhiI ii. r.mutvn. U. I Todr. in Htaby 
rieli'ii ill PtirWii.lniok nuxiti-f. Itililpm «. autotyp. liliwM'. 



I) Zix^Iogindier Ud, 1 u. lu.u 

ii(.|or. Bt-rl. 187(i. Or. i^". Hlw. , 

1 — — All-. I liLim u. .Simu. 10 Hofl.! in Imliivid 
F.iUi,, Wt 111' J" m Fwl>eudnick mlt Oti BlaU Trf 
in d^.H»vli. ■ . I- Spr«clie, BbtL 1864-7: """ " 

2 61le«, H. A., < I " l)t»oh. V. Svhleti3>«r. Bcrl. ISHO. BeI 
i flulnness. G., lui iarum <t>.tun. Brirfp rlcr Vtrf. an ilin- Bob>0slfl 

M, vi.-kri Ilhiatr. Ciilhn o. J. Kit". lUw. 

I HIrth, Fr., Chiiii^siKcheBtiidi^n. Bd.l m.Alili. MuiicUan 1890. (Ir.e^ . 

(brosch. IK B 
B (JipM):T.vTieH»ii».Uiiwi. IScolorierto I'lwtiigr»phien. BiWtT.3fixaii-( 

16 ciAvr. KubiiiHtl-rtiulugraplii^u , . , . . 
' — Laudncliiifluii. 7 Phi)((igr. oaf Kartoii. <" . . 
'< — "24 Pliiili>grii]iliK'(m hub Jiipan. Huf nUrkeni Onrtoii iii Qu«r-F«IQ 

III DuiiiiMlbfttid . 

» Joest. W., Alia Jxpati iiiu')i Di*iit.clili.iid dor.li Sibkh.'u. M. fl litli 

dni'-k.'ri i> I Ktirt<?. Kul» l)Ma. Hlw (& H. fl 

I KttoffBr. R., UeberbUck der Gescbicble Ost-A^ietis. ].pi«. 1861 
1 Klelst H.. Bilder hub Jupui. Suliilderg. ilev jftpiiii. X'lilkdelHMu. 

-30Alili, l.iijig. ....... 



i Kreitner. 6.. 

I £-..>'-. 



Itu ferneu Usten. R«i«en ilea Ornfen Szticlivny iu Inifi 
. Tibat. u. Birmsi, 1 Bd. in « Bdn. gel>. m.200Abh.J 

,1 Sarl^Ti. Wieii 1881. Hlw (18* 

It Masters, M. T.. Ou th.. Couif«r» of Juimn. ;W, 2plttU« t.ud 18 w 

(U.udoiil 18H1 

t lleares, J.. Vi.vhkp <lp '» Cbint- ii In i;6le Nord-UupHi -iAiiieri'iactl 

nt* Wt, '.l\i,U. Ak'i: Htlns iii4" PwiB, D— Vfaii , * 

luMltthellnngen der deirtschen fiettllftchafl ftir Natitr u. VSIkerluudt A 

Aaient u. Toklo. Htll 1- 4il. YokobniiiH 1888-93: 4" 
'■ Moiinike, 0.. Dir-lupBucr. Miii.oter IHTil. Hlw. . , . . 
i MBfray. A., Th.' Pluca wid Fin of Japun. Illuttr. with SlKt wonij 

• ■ 1 18ia. Cl'itb (Trf 

f Netto. B., l'iipif-ni>'htiit?tl«rllTi)£<' •<"■ ■lap""* lP<'*tr.T- 1'. tl<'U>lrr. I4I 

ie»w, ••r«it.i.«b.i. - (wr* 




, fi. r. View- in Iii.lia. iliii-flv 

W. Sfienimiv. T.i.iiil<ni IfUB. 4". H. -i-iilf 

L WlllluiUil, Th., Orii'iiiHl tiflil Ki<iirt-^i Ui-iii).' ^i mmiiltli- etc. iWiTiiitiMii 
•if the Willi «|Mjrts iil'tlic Kh^I: uiirl i<xltiliifiiit.' in h novel ftuil inu-n-atint; 
manner, tlii; iiHinnil lii^Lirv i.f lln' tl.'|.IjiiiiT. tiacr vfi'. witli m vwrii'ty 
of anecdolP!.. Widi +] .Ml.'.iiri'.i .■n^'iuvi.ifr-. l...ii.|.iii Iflit. i;r.-iri-F..l. 
Ldrbd 

fi. Indischer Archipel. 

352 Bullan, A.. lii.1.iui.-^it.'ii •«h-v Ji.' lur^ln il.:' 
HTfln. HitI. IMW-Wt. lir, H". . . . 

853 Balchtf, Ed., NHrnilivi- »t'll»' v..\Mk.'<- "I' II. M. S. Samaniiii.'. <1ni'iii-f thr 
yews lH4;l-46 .-nipltiii-il *ui-vviiiu' tlif l-liH..!- »V ilie Kaslmi .VEvliij,,.- 
Jago. W'Jtli cul'iiii-ca [.lulfs. 2v<>^ ill 1 ].i. l.'.ixti.n l^4S. K^ ll.-.'iilt'. 

t:»;-li.i 

SH Biokmora, A. S., KriMii im .»tiii<l. .VHHjiiirl. Di-.h. v. M:>r'iii. M. 

3Glliu9tr. u. 2 Kiivtii.. .[.ni. Ifi!!! (^' .M.i 

255 BIJdfaoBn tot .!<' 'niHl-l.iiiii|..-ii V..lkuiil£mi.U' van N.'.lirhii.ls.'li-liKlii'. 
M. Karliiii. Hiiiic ItiW 

256 Blumeatrltt, F.. Vcr^iuh .-. Kthii(.ur:<|>l>i>Ml-r niili|.|>iii.m. M. 1 K. <i>.tli» 
18N2. 4" i.-i M.> 

257 Bock, C, I'ntcr lU-ii KniDiil'i.l.'u :iiil' llnriK'... Kiiir Krisr :«i<Mi<-^.>r Insel 
n. Etiif SuinHtm. .M. :U) Tllii. in t'MH>rii.lrii>-k ii. 7 H..Urhn. i>. 1 Kmu: 
.Teual882. Civ. «". (,«■ U.r..sc-h. i';i >I. ."mi 

25S — KctB in dost- hi Zni.i-B..rii.M.. i D.'ek- ui. AH,.- v. ;iii imI.t. THii. 

HsaElSSl— «7. (Iv. 4' 

259 Bowring, John. A visit t<.. tin- l'liili|>|iiii<' i^Um.l^. W. .-< \.h,i.--. i,oii,l,,i, 

1(J59. t'lnih 

llnstr. ].iibl, imi- i.nlr.! <iu SMi.v-Snr.- 
: C.jl.iiii.^s l-t l.V..lfCt^il-i.Ih .1.. rilr<-,m 

i- «. a. P.- tuilp 

II An'lii|i«liigo cunt. »ii accimtit .pI'iIic 
,. _ .. p. Ill' its iiiliabitfttitH, S \i.U w. iiin]!?' 

and engraviii-.".. Kiliiil.ir- 'f2f- '-"''t 

2 Oldo. H. M. S.. Til.' .'Ni..'.liiiMn t., It.irn.'.> t-v tli.' ^<lL1l1.rcsl.i..ll ..rl'ir.icv 



2U3 Dlener, L. ll^is L-txii in .l.-t-Tri.|.ci>^i>iii- 

Hljir. 1«K7. HI«- 

2fi4 Ende, L v.. Die [ia.liiwi- i.iif .Iiiva. Wicii issji. 4" . . . U il.-Jii) 
2f>.'i Forbes. H.6..\Vi<iiili-mii)ri-ni-iiit'KNiiiiLi-r«r''i-li.:['siii,.MaUivis.'lieiiAt'<'lii]»'l 

vmi lf*7K--H;l Dcnlsi'lj v. T.-ii -..Iht. 2 l!.l.-. in 1 r.<i". unicl.ii Alili. 

11. Kiirlcii. JciiH IHHIl. JIW US .M.I 

2i»i Glraudier. B., Kx|><'ilici«ii ii J<i1<'> ].->7«i. Ili>i-"in~ .|.:1 tv,.„is.i» ,k-l liimi.' 

.1.' .Mi.i.ilH. C. .'J.-* j.lsiicli.'K litli.i-ir. ■■' I ''"rti' av.-c lest.-. Jliiiiilii IsTlJ. 

t'.il.-'.bloii.'c. T).--i.iilc 

Kii.bni.ll nicbl (u.leli.pi. 
2ti7 Gironiere, P. de la, Av.'niuri-s il'mi t'.'iililhoiniiK- 'Jlivti.n mix 1l.-~ 

I'liilii.i.inos. a .-..i. i.v. illustr. r.iri- lK->7. lU-.t*". \\ i.-ilc . . . . 
*» Haberlandt, G.. Kino botnn. TrofH-nm-i- : Indn-maliiviM-bi; V.'u..),ili.iii-- 

bildi-r 11. n.-isi-isiMfiu. .M. 51 Abb. Li./jr- l«*y 

arW Hittoa, Fr, N.irih K-rm-r.. Kx|il..rnti.m» und H.iv..iitiiivs .,„ ib« K.(""'<"-- 

W. illuitr. l,..nil..H lH«."t. fb-tli M," '^li.) 
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AUSTRALIEN UND OZEANIEN. 

? O'Alberlis. L. M., Nnw-Ouiiipn: Wlinl 1 ilW and wljst I i«iw. 
3. (Hi. I.oiiiioii IHHl. Ctoth .< 

3 Aaga>i fi. f., Sbvi>u>- life Biirl *<.-«um in Antttralla fttid H«W-Z 
a vyU. w. aiustr. T.imdoi. 18WI. Clolh . . . , (M < 

4 Anrap-Elnpt, R..D»'S*u<lwich-lii)elD. Lp«g, I88r> . 
A <Au»tralieni: l;iKabiiLot-Pliol.ii;jr. vuii AiiNtnil -Netcom 
6 Basttan, Dcr I'npi"' -K-s duuWen Insclreitlis. Berl. 1886. . . <7l 
T Beehtlnger. I., Eiu Jahr auC ilou Sujilwioh^Iiiadn. Laail. Leutft. Mq| 

a. l>vVriliioL>t>,.Iiupui'i, Export olc. Bil 1. M«moLr<». M. viol en A 

WiL'ii im'j. ni* (6 1 

fi Bennel. G.. IrathrriiiHti tj a iiBturaliBl iij Auttrala«la. Vf. coUiarod iiM 
Loud.iii Ifai. CUAi, (it ^ 

9 Bonaparte. Prince Roland, l^es •Irrnitir* vov^es nM<rUnikIiiiNi& t«N>H 

Uiiiucf. Ai. Ifiirte. VeranUles IBSa. Vot, ill 4° 

Xlcbl Im tljinilnl, icl»>ns« Et.lmf hrillua Pinler. 

K Laa rai'vuts viiyogm (it^«|N«tirlaiiJaifl & la Nou*eile-Ouiii*e. 

ninen 18S5. Pwt. jii J" 

nifbl Im HiDdflL 8iib«nv* Xi.) 

1 BUDhne^.M.,Rei.1eauI'cl)'Il^DStillcllUMan. UreslaulHTH. Ulw. HTU 

2 Cauvin, Ch., Mi^mtiire sur lot raem ile VOo^uoio. I'ari* 1682. D.— tl>^ 
? Ctulmers u. Gill, NVuguiix-o. Ru>«t-ii u. MisuonMliilliekeit t. d. J. J 

hia 18Hi 3L Abli, u. 1 Kavte. L|i«g, 1H86. Hlw, , "" " 

4 Lci Colonies «t proUrctoniU fk-aiii;. c]<- I'Ocrfin puciflqiiPt N«iUV.< 

■imiJe-TuliitJ etc. Av. ii^, ec cartes. Parin ISSil. U.— loilo . 
1 Coppinger, R, W., Onu»e ••{ the ..AU'rt", 4 yoara lu Pata^ooiau. PoB 

ijusUii anil Mascarerie Waters. W. 16 tilaUi«. Loiidou 18B4. Oi 

CwL (|fr]| 

6 Domeny de Rienzl, M. 6. L, Oceanie. Revun ifeogr. at •thnogr. a| 

Mttlnisip, dr. la Micronfiiie, dp la PolynA»ic rt il« la Mtianf-H9, Jt 

avcL- 'JTt; plandje-i et oartHs. Pariii 1836, D.— vcao . . . , ' 
T Dninont d'tlrville, Keisi' nauii dcm SHdpole u, iiacli nxoaniaib 1 

2 Tlile. Darmat. IK17 

« Endllcher. St., Bcmcrkgn. lib, <). Flnm der SUdRNHiiaolo. U. V' 

Wieii lft(3. 4" ............ . 

9 Emiel. A., £. Rmsu iiacb dur Rotiinnon^UraNuMiiwl AL 1 Kavbfl 

U Lipbtdriickun. Haralig. 188U. Lw. <Bf 

Featherman, A., SucJal biatiirjr i>f tbi.- nicea iif maukiiid. Sotoui ■i 
•>oa: Oteann-MeUnonaiu. Lunilon IHHtl. Clolb .... (16^ 

1 nnsch, 0., Itskleidg,, Schmuek u. Tittawiraag dur Pantm 
Wii... 1885. 4" 

i Anlbrimitl, Ergrlinbse einer RcUo in der SHditc a. dan i 

Arobi(iil. M. 11 Tfln. Berl. 1884, Or. H" 

8 — .SauioDfubi'lrii. Riisun in Kai»T WUbdtn* • Land u. Biq 
Qaioen.. i Thlc ni. 85 Abb. u, <l Karluii u, etlioolog. Atlaa in i 
1888. ttrig.-Btt. •■ 

4 Flowef, W. H., Tbi- lultve ncvt i-f the Pucilio Oumui. OO d 




)ii' Xcfirit.ii. rler rhiliiifiucn. 1877 -- 

, D. i.ialay. SauRCtliier- Fauna. M. 1 K. (A.) Ur. +". 1 
I RMet, J. G. r, Dc niuik-eii kr»i'«hurig>.> Rasgcn tu9><chen Seleliuii en 
Papua. Met44Plat.'ni-i,13 HdiotskKRrteii. "« f-iravi>nh*Kelt«6. nr.B". 

Hfe ibr..»di.41 M.) 34 

. ., H. v., Dlt MHlHYist'liu Avi'liiiifl. r.aii.l u. I.eutu in Si-hild|{ii. 

M. vielen IlluBtr. L\-7.g. 1H7a. Hlw Oil M.J 12 

f, 398 Sohrelber, A., Din DdUhs in ilm'ia VerlmlturKK 7:11 d. MnlHicii vmi Sumatra. 

Barmen 1874. 4" — 

[ S99 Sehurn, L F. M., Fiihr.T auf .rHVii. E. Handb. 1. RL-iw-mlc. M. BvrucU 
der tocialtfu. iiiiiuiitrielleii iiaturifCHdi. etc. Vi>rhHltiiiii!u>. Mit 1 Karto. 

Lp«g 1890. Lw ilOM. SO) 7 

800 Snuw, C. Dif I'liiliimhicii u. ilire Ki'woliiiKr. M. ■> K. \Vunii>. 18iiU. 

1.^ M.I 'a 

aOl Beiii>-n im Archi|>e1 iter riiili|<|>itieii. ThcJl li : \Vi»3t>nsuhaftI. 

Besultatc. IV. Bd. 1 Abthl);.: Di'- Si|<uuculid>^n v<in K, S^Uiika. 

M. col. 7 Tttii. WLmL. 1863. 4" (30 M.) 13 

302 Sharpe, R. B., itiraR of the ]>1ini|i|.iii>; Archipelago c»U. by St ere: with 

6 oolour. idates. Iliondnnl IKTT. 4" 17 

MS UilMnn, L, (Hitter d. MiliUiron Willii-lni«-l lrd<-ii 4. Klax'.e. Kgl HollanU. 
Hauptmanii iiii ( i-itindiHi^hcii Iia(;iT.) Dait Dajakkonvolk im Ut>^ii-ruiigK- 
bexirk BanjermBBHiiii; iitid in uiideren Tbcilcn dtr limid Bnrnoii. 
MaiiUMcripl von 1% Si'ili'ii in 4* init H vnrxiiglirk aiiH<t'^ruhrt<'ii uud 

ciitorirtcii Zei('hniiiii:<'n. Ij^IhI :J7r> 

304 Vflide, C. W. M. van de. OL-dutin uit N.:ci'li<iids Indie, naar dc Natur ge- 
teekendcnlii-M'liivvi'n. 0[>geUrat;en ami Zijiio K<iiiiii)ri. Huo^lieid I'l'iii^ 
Ueiidrik di-r \ca.'vl:i>i<l.'n. Mit frfl si-lir s.-hijii i.'..li>rii'tcii Tal'oln. 
Ainslenlaiii .>. .1. (ir.-K.J. Hliii-l.d, m. in-<.s-fn J.id.-r.-.keTi .... 42 
805 Vetb, D. 0., Miililfn-SiDnHtra. Jteizeii 11. t>nderznekiii-ti-n ilur .Siimutrj- 
Expeditie. I'lmtnirraNhit-AUjHni. 14.'i I'hiil.nnr. oil 7."i itludeu. I.t-idvii 

1«79. liupi-Folio 4t! 

80ti p. J., Homei.S Wester -Afdecliug. gerwr., stutist.. liist,.ri«h. M. 

r> pUateii. Zaitlii.minel 1854. tir.-H". Lw 17 

807 Walden A., T.ist .>l" »ird» of Celebes. W. 11 colour. [.laUs. (London) 

187S. Cfr. 4". (42 ■•h.l ;hl 

308 Wallace. A. R., Di>r Mnhivis.^he Aivhiiii^ die ll.!iinHth des I Praii^r.rtiiD 
II. de» IVrtdie-vocels. i)tse)i. v. Jleyer. 2 Ude. m, vieleii Illastr. u. 
10 Karlin. Hr-ihw. IHIiSi. J'li (13 M. 50) 8 

809 Zlnnermann. W. F. A., Die hiKolii iles ind[^<dien 11. Ktillen Meeres. Reixe 
eiiie- liolliind. Anilex 11. Xaliirrorsuher-. :[ H.le. m. vieK-n Abb. Rerl. 
1803. UTa (.'W M.) 12 

7. China. Japan. 

810 Beiaure. G. de. Auf dem ,ltl»uen- ¥\ugM: Keisen in das westl. China. 
IHs<;li. V. Seliwiir/. M. lihisir. u. 1 Kiirte. I.j.zg. IBB-'i . . (2 .M. 40) 1 

311 Biiderbueh, Japan. .18 Stn. mit Voueln u. Klumpn. (JoW. Kvnto 18»1. 

Pol. I.w '. . . . 5 

311b — 2;'i Stn. mit Vi>Bi:ln 11. llliinieii. fol..r. Fol. \.vr 4 

811b — 32 Stn. mit Vfiaieln 11. Bhniien. Color. Fol. Lw 4 

SIS Bllderbiicher, japaniiDhe. Blnmon u. Tiere daratellend. Color. HqIz- 

Mhnitte. Hi: 8". I,w (i Kx.) 3 
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AUSTRALIEN UND OZEANIEN. 

1, L. m., Ni'w-Uiiincn: What T tlid uiiil vtiii 

3. cd. LonJnn 1S81. Clolh 

H, 6. F., Savuuc life and vceiics in AnitlfHliH nnO Iftip 
-jIb, TV. illnslr, I.oiiiion 1860. Olotli ..... 
^H Anrep-Elmpt. ft., Die Saiidwich-Inxiltt. T.p?ig. IRjn 

(Au«trallen>: i:! Eab>iiol-t')ii>ti>gr. vou AuHtraJ-Ncgii i' 

J BatUan. Dvv I'lkjma (1<^b Uuiikluii Inse1r(rk'li«, Horl. 1^^ 

|EiT BMhUnger, i., Km JihrauT JeuSuKlwiuU-IuMlu. L- 

u. (icLri>iicb«.. Import. Expurt etu. Bd. I. Menioireu. M^ vidl«it AIiIm 

"•■ n 18G9. Hlw Wy 

tet, G., Ontlieriiit^s of u anturAllit ju AitstrillMia. W. ccilourecl plkit 

Loudo.1 l«no, Clotli .{nr 

i Sonuarte. Prince Roland, Lt!«dernierBv»yaKeaiiDerlaiidal8MhlRKoHV«Uel 

'■ ■ - Av. U-urlo. Ver.wUe« I8fl5. Pet. iu4* . . 

il.na^l, ii>^<.ni»ii K<|i>Bt bcnltBDi PmiiKi. 

bit — — Lu» retcats vnyneos di'^lKuerkuditii k In Ncniv»illc-(>um»e. Ver 

■ailloB I8H5. Pft, in 4" 

jnchl In HacdcL Sslianui Xi.] 

fcl BUfllnier,M..RciFJodurck<hiiStiltenUzenn. BrMlaulHTS. UIw. (TTHTSoJ 
|63 Canvln, Ch., IMorooire lur Ira rac«it do l'On£*nie. t'oria 1889. 1>.— toiI« 
a Chalmers u. Bill, Ni'iiiciilniin. HoIh.'k u, MiBsian>tlilii.igkeit i. iL J. 181., 

bia l.-«J^. ai. Abb. 11. 1 KArt«. Liu^. 18»6. Hlw (IDU.5DJJ 

I Les Colonies at proltrolomtB fiiiu;. de TUc^n |>acitii4U{- : Noar. (W^ 

doiiie-TnhiLi etc. &.V. Uu- el. csrli-s. P»ri« 18<*a, D.— loilu . 

i Coppinger, R. W., CruUu nf tlie .Akrl". 4 years in Fatagouian. ViAy- 

u««iaii auil Masrarenc Wnt«ni. W. 16 plalun, Londou 1884. Or. 9*L 

Cart , (ISKq 

S Dgneny do RIenil, M. Q. L, Ov6aiii«- Revuo grogr. ct (ithD<>(^. de J 
UalaiFie, de In Wicroiiiaie, dp la Poljii*»ic et de la !tUlanS«o. S'lpr^*" 

B 27(1 pUncbos ol onrte*. Parie 1836. D.— vasn 

r Dumonl d'Urvllle, Hewe nach dem SUiliM>le n. nac.h Oxcanien. 1831— 

a T1.U- Dm'iiisl,. 1B47 tSUJ 

bl)8 Endllcher, St., Bcmcrkgu. Uh. d. Flnra der S&dtcciniieln. U. 1 Tll^ 

Wish 1M35, 4" 

El Ermel, A., l'. Rdne nach dnr lti>IiintM)ii*Oruane-IniicJ. 31. 1 KarU 'i_,^ 

11 tii^liidri<ck<^ii. Haiubg. ieS». Lw. . (S|l)| 

l70 Fealherman, A., Sacial hit>ti>ry of tbe raeui ot rtuuikind. liiK0n4 ibvti 

■unu-MBlMu-Bian-, Luiidon 18Mt. Cloth (16 it ' 

hi Flatgh, 0., ncklcidg.. Schmuck il Tatuiririuig dvr Papaai:. 31. J 

' Wi«n IHHri. 4' 

t Anllinninl. Eltvi'liuinBc finer K«i*o tn ilor SSiUi-"; ti. ilet 

Arehipd. M. « THn. BmI. 1884. Ur. 8" 

g — Samoflrahrtcii. Auinun in Kniirr Wilheltui • Land >i. Unol. Nn 
Qninoa. 2 TlUc. ro. 85 Abb. ii. « Kurten u, elUnolcig. Atliii io 4* I 

1888. Orig.-m/ (at' 

^4 Ftewer, W. H., Th^ native tnw« •>{ iLi-- Puiifiu O^ouu. .W tW| ' 



K. 

876 Gertaler, D. 0»ter-lui«.-l. E. StUtto piiihbtijr. Cultur in tl. Siid»<-L-. M. 

22 Trin. Betl. 1B83 1 

Sm GioHoti, H., X TaxtiianUiii. imt. v.Stuv. It'lictael 1871. Cr. H" . . .1 

877 GilM, L, Australiiitwiiie travprsi'J: Tin; nuiiiiiicc ..fwi-lcrotiuN. Iieiii)fa 
iifUTutivif i'oiQ|iileil friiiii the iinirimU of fls'i' fXjiliiratinn i'Kiic<lit.iuiis. 

•i vols w. inn].!, a. illusti'. l,'m(l..ii ItJS'l. Clotli (3."i M. ili'il iU 

SiS Guppy, H. B., Tim Soluinuii islumla mid tlieii- iiniivvs. Loiiilnii IKiJT. ^^^ 

illuBtr. Or. 8", Cl.ith (L'.') »li.l IH 

37!» Hmt, J. v., Gf..li.s.v of tli« iiri.viii.:os of fiiiit.-rl.iiry iiii.l \\>silai,.i <,f 

New-ZfHlaii<l. A rfi|iorf iviinprisin" thi' rfsulls ofollliiiil uxi'li-nKimis. 

W. iiiiin. maps .1. 34 pluU's. Cliristdiiin-h IHTK 1« 

Utfti Hsger, C. Khimt Wilh(>lin«-Lau<l n. •!. HiBiimruk-An-liiix-l. M. vi.-lni 

AW). I.pujf l*****'- Hlw a 

3))j ^^ iHf Mun-Wl-lii'i.-lu in RrJ- n. Vulk(.Tkiiu<U-. IlHi><lrl ii. Mis^iuti. 

hpKg. ISail. Hl«- 2 

382 Hawkeiworth, I.. ii.^x.-li. .1. iS«-C'Kt'i-<.'ii u, Ktit<l<'<'kim<co]i im Sii.l-Mi-i.T. 

VpU-v. v. .1. Fr. .Si-liilliT. :i liiU*. ui. viek-n Ki.frttlii. Uerl. 1TT4. 4". 

I'|. t4.-. M.J 7 

;((«( Hemsley. B.. K.-|...ri uf rliv ll.ilimv of tli.- Bt-nn.i.las mii.1 v:ir]'mi ..llirr 

Mnuils ..r llic AtlHiirit ». Si.nlli.Tii (.Iwin-. 2 |.iirt-. W. IW pliitos. 4". 

11, fli.tli 25 

;is4 HernBhein, Fr., Siul-i'i-Kriiiiiirmiiii'ii ( IHTii wn. M. 1;J i-<.li.r. u. .'> sdiw. 

Tllii, H.-rl. 18*!. 4". Ulw, . (iiM.i .J 

:)».'> Hochstetler. F. v., Niu-St-plinul. M, :; Kaitvn. K KHrl<cii-<t<ili1sli<.'1i>-ii n. 

!IH Hr,l/siliii. Siiittjr. IWW. 4". iiiin,.|,w lai M.t 10 

3BU InhUii, E. N., Le» Noiivplk-s-H.M.ri.U-. Av. 1 cmritr H 7 Knivurus. 

Xh[ic-v IrtiHi. D. -toil.- a 

387 Inig. K- E.. D.'r Wi-ltl.-il Aii»trali.-ii. 4 itik. in. viekti Vi.llUil'Icrn. ,U: 
Lp^B- I'^S^H.^ I,«- 1! 

388 Aiistralifii ii. X.ustvlaui!. Ly-x^. 187». Hlw 1 

USS Kmilb, F. H. v.. VcBL-tntiuii»aiisi<htcii v.iii Xu.q tenia ltd '-i-ii ii. Iiixrln ih* 

HiilU'u Oi-rniis. In Kii|ircrsIlL'li. I> divi^ret-. Wiesli. 1851.1. (^i)-r-Fitl. . 4 
3!I0 Kotnbiie, 0. v., Ei]t<li-ckiiii;;xrL'iHi' in d. Sii.huc ii. nac-li Acr Koriii^fH- 
Stratgc. il «.l.-. ni. M i-..l..r. Kpfrlflii, ii. ;i Kwtwi. W.iiiiar 1821. 4". 
Hldr. (72 M.I 2" 

391 Knbtry, J. S.. KULimiir. KiOtruKOHir Ki-nntinss di'KKuri>liiii.-ii-Ari'lii|».'U. 
Heft 1/2 |.r.j 1 :i m. M Tflii. Uidi-u IHW)- !p-2. lir. 8". . (27 M. 5(>j 2(J 

392 Llndt, J. W., i'i.-tiircs.iu.^ N.-w (iiiiiioi. witli a liistori.'ul iritniiliunioii 
etc. n( tlie ii]aiim'r< iiiid ni«liiins <i\! tin- HajKiu-^. \V. fid fiilli.«tr*- aum- 
tyi>i- illii-tr. L.jnd..i. 1887, (,ir, 8". Cli.tli (4:.'>li.i .la 

■6M LuMhottx. K., rnt.T Mcn^du'iifrL'sm-ni. K. vi.'iialir. Kn-iv in Atistralitn. 

Aiitj.ns. ilt'.di. C'litT-. M. 1(17 All).. 2Kartr-n. Harnl.K- mi^, Orif{.-Lw. 

(I.iv.s('h, li;M, 0(11 11 
aw M'CHntock, R.. A nai-ralivc •■( t\v: .ii^.-nu-i-y ..f tl.r fal.- i.f Sir .li.l.ii 

Franklin. \V, iiiajM and illn>1r. Uml.n. 1S.V.I. n„lli 4 

895 Mc Poy. F., l>n.<lr,.nm-^ i.f tin- ZllLi^v .if Vkt..ri«. Ik-.a.lr I 11. \V. 

20 uol. iilalc-.. Mdljminir 1«78. <ir. 8" 8 

S96 MeMoke, C, THk Iii'<t;ln d.-s Ktillcn IM-un'. t-. •^•.•xgr. Moii'iflrraiilii.-. 

2 Thle. in 1 Bd. L[>zif. If^li'. Htz (br.«tli. :il M.) IS 
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30 Aufilrulieu und Ozeanieii, 

:i»T Mendltb, L A., Bunk Friendi in Taamania, Native Flowert, Fniiti aaA 
IiuectB, dntwn from nature witb proee dcKTiption* and illtutntioiii in 
\ene. With 12 ven- line coloured plates, huuira 1091. Cloth. Copy 
No. 1!I2 . . . . " 26 — 

3HH Meyer, A. B., NotiKeii lib. (.ikuben n. Sittrn der I'epuu anf Neu-Uuinea. 

M. 1 Thi. Dresden IBT."). Or. H" 1 60 

am — Beridil .!. Rcibe naoh Xeii-(Juiuea. Wien 1«73 — 80 

4(Ni Moieley. K. St, Mn the TiihHlittiiiit)i <>f the AJmiraltv lolaiidi. W. i 

plar.-«. (J,.md..ii( 1H77 '. S — 

4(11 MUller, J., Die HumlHilds.Rai ii. Cap »o»i<laii<l in Ni>ii -Guinea. M. 7 Tfln. 

Berl. 1W>4. 4". Canlr 4 — 

Mebt tn Hudil. 

4(4! Nwhrfehten fiir n. iilu-i- Knixcr Wilht-lms-Luiid ii. d. Bisman-k-Aiehiitel. 

Jidirit.lH«5- lail:!. .■«.vieli-nl'hotylilh..Kn.i>hi.'iiii.Karte[i. Herl. Gr.B" 

(24 M. 25) ir. - 
4<).t fNe(FGulnea): i'ortr. -J l'ii]ma-Madi-hou i>iirKart<in. Bililll. 10X14 cm 1 dU 

4(>4 Neuheusa, R.. DicHawuii-Iiisi-ln. IWrl. lUHC —75 

4iKi (NlCObarenl : (i]-ii|>pr vmi NiLobarefieii: Dorf Malakku. i Photogr. auf 

Kart.,11. Kil.lll. i2>Ati <:iu 3 M 

40l> Nieuw Guinea, ctliiuifrraiihiKi'li i.'ii naliiiirkuinliK oiiderzocbt v» bcscbreven 

ill IKiH du'ir cen iicilerlHUil. ('<iTiiinii>Kie. M. Hijiageii, iR Platen en Atlax 

met 7 Kunrted in 4". Aiust-Til. IWW ti — 

4(17 Oberl&nder. R.. Au^tmlini. (Jesc-b. iIlt Kiitileckmifr ii. Kobmixation. 

■J. AuH. ni. U'' Abb.. 4 T.ml.ililiTii ii. 1 Kariir. Lp/^'. im>. Hiw. i(i M. 50) 4 — 
4(IH (Ozeanlen): Tvpon uud l.>u.<l-«'liHrt^)<iltter ans Siditoii. den Fit»<-bi-Tn>e)n 

L-t.-. «.-> I'lif.tu(ir. von Hurt. .11 mif Kuiti.ii. 1!i" , ■ 14 cm 42 — 

4(KI PerOB, F., >:iitd.'ekiiii<.-i.'ise iiudi >leii Siiil-I.iinderti. Hint..)'. Abtlieilg. 

lltm:b.v.Htt.i«leiitner. ■2l(.le.ni.Atbisv..n4Uteihveiseeobir,)Kprrtfln. 

in tir.-4', Tiibi,ni. 1«(1H. 4". l-j. 15 — 

K, f.hll I KiirlP. 

4111 Powell, W., I'liter den Kutitiibuleii v..ii XrtL-ltntuimipii. .'l Wumlei'- 
JHbre ibin-b ein wilde.. I.mi.i. M. vielen Ilhi-tr. <i. 1 K.iito. Lpi^g. 1AH4. 
Hlw (ljr<.M-b.9M.> r» — 

411 Ramsey, E. P.. Lord ILmv lsbn>d>. TisZo.doL'v, (je.di.^ry and pbvsical 
ChnnKl.i-s, Witb 1" plHt.s. Sydney ItVV .' ' . . 4 SO 

412 Ridley, H. N.. Nnti-s on thi- Zn.i'b.^rv „f K,.ni»iid<, N'oronlia. W. 1 ]date. 
(L.ind..nl IWlIi 2 50 

4l;l Rlenzi. D. de, ( t/omii^n. (:<'>rb. u. }(<--^<'bri-ihu'. <l>'r Liinderu. Viilker, der 

Gi-brSiiihe II. Sitf<'ii. m-.b. V. Mebuld. :t IWe. mit L>r.H KpI'm. iind 

.-. Kaiien. Slnitjr. lw;l4 -411. Illdi- 118 M. 7r»l 10 — 

414 Roskoschny, H., Kiirii|>;i-^ K«b>nien. [lie l)eii(:!r1ieii in der Siidaee. 

.M. T.-i .\bb. 11. t; Kiiriei.. I,]./.,'. i>. .1, 4", Hlw (II) M.I fl — 

41.'i Sadlelr. R.. Tbe H)>'>nuiiii-« of Au^trnliH. W. illiiHtr. Sidney IHft't. 

4". t;i..ih r. — 

41() iSamoB.) AuMcbt.ii. T l>b..(o)ir. >nif Kiirtou. Itibtll. 11X15 em . . . ;l — 
4tT Schmeltz, Klcid^;. ii. S>']imiK-k der Kiiiuebonieii Avi Stillen Uwuin. 

Altoiia iHWi — m 

414 — u. Krauee. Die etl>n<>(Ei'.-antbr.ii>ol<i^>. Abtbeibin<r des MuHCiim Uude- 

Irov in Hnnibuiir. K. Beilr. i^. Km.d.- der Siidse..-V5ikcr. M. 4B Tfln. 

11. 1 etbn-.jtr. Karte. Ham1l^^ iMIl. JUw (25 M.> Ifi — 

4UI Schull, G., The Falkland Islands. ^) pli,j(..t.'m.bieK wilh V-Kt. Iioadnn 

«-. y. Cloth 14 — 

E. H. Moriti. Berlin W. 41, BuchhSndlerhaus. 



Australieu uud Uicanicii. 31 

M. Pf. 

I) SohiinMn R. Holtniiig, Die Flora von Xaitcr ^Vilht'Ims - l.ami. Bcri. 

IBHO. Ur. 8». Hlw (4 M. 5UI :! 30 

1 Seenuil, B., Vitir mi account »r a j^ovoiiii'nit'iit iiiiBsiuii to the Vitiaii 

or Fijitiii TMlumlH. W. illiiKtr. aii<l 1 map. Caitibriil|^- 186^. Cloth 114 aIi.) H - 
•> Semper, K., DU- I'ulau-Iusoln im StilU-n Ul-cuii. M. 1 K. I.pz);. 18T» Hi M.) :) - - 
:! South Sea-lalands: bcin^ adesiTiiiiioii nl'the inaiitu'ig, c ii a tonid. character. 

religion anil ftaU: of Noiricly. liliixtr. iv. 3t; rul. oiifrr. I.iiiiilon. in". 

Cart (24 sh.i « - 

4 Spengel, I. W., Ilcitr. /. K<.-iiiit]iiss d<*r KiiNi.-hi - lusuliiiEt-r. U Shi. in. 

r, Tllii. (A.J tir. 4" 5 - 

:> Strzclecki. P. E. de. Physi.ral Lk-^miition of Xow .South Wuh's and vHri 

Dicmciis Um<. \\'. a. u-<-<>h>LMiiii]). London IHlo. a.>th . . (J4 r-h.) li Till 
i; SUdiee Typen. .YnthropoloK. Alhnm lU-s MusHums liodeffrov- in F[ani- 

l.urjr. -'« Trill, niit IT.'i Orii;. - l'hoto(rmphi.'n. f. Karlu a. Ijcschi-i-ih. 

Text. llMiilijr. IWl. Gl-. 4". In Majn.i^ Hlo M.I 4ii — 

7 (SBdaee-lnielD): i"i Ansii-ht.-u. Cah.-Vhotoip- 4 - - 

>< iSiidsee-lnsulaner): T Kahinot-I'huio;^' Jl - 

!> Thiercelin, .loiimal <l'un lalvinior. \'<ivai;cs en I lei-anir. -2 tnu.Q^ m 1 vol. 

f ariH 1«KI1. I'uit i7Fi->'.l -"l — 

i> Thomas. J. W., Von Nia.'< nadi Kaiser- Willi. Im.- [.and. M. 1<I .VM.. 

Uttlcrsli.il IV.*-J 1 ■ - 

1 — ■nLel'i^neIIumla, oi-Ka-ti-rMaiicl. \V.4M|il,Lt.-. \Vii>hiii-('.nlKlH. 

H.-clo(h 1 - 

:' Tippenhsuer, L. G., Die litsel Haiti. \V. an HuUchu., '2'J Al.b. in Lidit- 

druck u. i; jieolof,'. THri. ill Vaihcmli-m-k. r.pzj,'. IWK. 4". Hlw. CU M.I iii — 
J Vsncouvers Kntdi'ckuiiitArciin in <len iiiinll. <iuwiis:ierti dcr SiiiUcL' etc. 

IHsch. V. Spreut-el. d Till.- in 1 IM. Halle 17SI!>. Vp :i ■ - 

4 Vjrchow. R., L'cb.T mikronesiseh,! Sc-hiidel. -H.-ilini IKtil I - 

') WerBer,B. v., Kina^;ut^,che•>Kri.;),'»'^■l.ilVinltl•^S^ills,■^.. MiliiberHXI.U.b. 

I.. :> KartciL, Lilxv'- 1889. Hlw (Iiros.-h. If. M.l Hi ■ ■ 

i; W)glesworth,L W.,AviL'si'„lvTiesi(U'. A iTalHlo|;ni.-ol'lh.;hir.ls <>l I'. J)>rr1. 

IWil. (ir. 4" (UM.l !i - 

; Zeiier, H.. Di'utsdi-Xutij.'iiini'au. »i.Ki'sl<'i>;uiit.'.h-0'ini~t<'n'n-G,'birM.->. 

:\I.y4V..I!l., ill Li,:htilr;. u' l*aii..i-ain.Mi u. 4 Kan-ii. Slutl-. IfiiU. (ii-.V". 
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TBOWITZSOH i SO UN. BKBIilN. 



Spanien 

in Photographien von J/Laurent &,C,s in M» 



■feila ik SiUnicicu. »ilJn. ji'I,X ig';. en. - ft. 
^H^'it ig',^ cm. — KpUwK da It (ucm du Musi:, i 



It Photographien oacti CetnSlden: 



eip<t(BB 



'illc BUdA. s' 



. nildll. i. 



]. OMi , Aidrado a 
COeton, Uh manoU BIldlLi^y 
VL »*cl* iiaUa. BIldR. ii 
lie :j>ait>D>. Bildfl. jiVi X : 
ia d< Piniu. BIldR. It x>t 



i>; ■v'i|Cn>. — Didtiwni 
tmrtim. lllldd. jjX.icui. -- V. iMIMr, 
I an, — A. kjaru*, L> Itirt di Rnd Pooah 
tMdo, Uuc aict du> la pfovinct dc Cu«ei. KUdfl. ii'fi K » cb-. 
•r'.cii>.~P.<*Vi|a, UiHuufaTalU^ Dildl1..tViK>T'>i«B' 
du Due de V«a|iu 1 la „Mulisii>''i BlIdIL Jt X tS'f, tm, • 
Lc ntli dc U Uuill*. Bildfl. ja X il to. — P. rr«>IM. Ssl^t 
I. — Lu inoun dii Vinn. «! dt Mncurc pUfsnd du ptU* ^ 
I* brsdtuH. d( miuto. BddlL ■« X ii'l, en. — L nMM, 
crincfi. SadA. ))V,Xi«*|l|^ 



-•«, 






•I'ft X iS'/i cm. — SKlft da (inn. BildlL ft X to cm, — It 4» ■•<««, Un r^ >!' 

in. ^dO.jo'/iXii'liCiu, — O.PlM*l«ia, Uiiba!l<lt>iaan(;i>»iiiup>ilade9^[1l>. till 

U VbMIvU. Canpvnanu ds !■ diWiian dd (ananl Itipini. RildH. n'fiX i«c>i>. ~ 

eudll, ■T'l,y jocin. " M Pkollir. f«ii»i ■- DBllliUU, Caur da !■ plica 

I. OItt, Cahui da uro. — B. Far»u<ll, (.iht-lla>. Ci-bi.Ilo>. — Anita da 

e, VnulMU da uuraui. • F. >. A««HIUI«m Eitri'i^dti dd rchaa. — • PUtOT- H-l 

s. Photographien nach dcr Natur: 
a) Gnippan von Einwohnem aus der Piovinz; 

0«MrM. Gniii* da pariaiu du Tilljfc da Moa 

J-ll»l, G(«u|<* da ixyiaaL ~ Sroupa da bohemient 

a psyHoi — UntrTt, Gnuiw da pariua. ~ Bl 



. niidfl. ) 



b) Typen und Ttactiten ainidfier Personen oder Paare: 

C«r<aa*d.)'<')><»a ■'l*a> ^ '• fanldoc. — LUO, I'riio da marigaloi. — UmlilUHa • 

^ Tfltd*. l-ir"iu da (JuDD, — VallM«, L« hhiiuni it v"''-'- — i'l^"*, fiyvu du Tittiaa di 
^ Sa)«(>. — 10 Photagp. nUdlL ii'l.X .13V1 n Pamer aadri*, CooukiiuIui t< III 






isle. 1 PI 




c) Verschiedonet; 



I'sur da Balan. Bildfl. ,iVi > 
Bildfl. H >. ji Eio, — Lu uiaiii 
abnunii. BUdfl. <<■.', X „ . 



a'BBlaU. Sildd. >, 



L*> »ch*> laiiiato. BildO-tiXJ 
X 14 em. - U •lebu. Bildfl. n X. 



■ dc ID< Haraa. BHdA. 1 
- L< hatia dai boutian 



Im gaiuen B6 Pbotographlan, MO Mk, 



Weihnachtsbiicher fiir die reifere Ju^i 
. uti4 den Familientisch. 



[umI 



iuii 



Bering vow iK. M.AXoi'itaE, Berlin "W. 

BuchhAndlerhaus 
\yilh6lmslrai:e 47 — Mau'erstrasie 8b. 



H. BRAND, historische Erzahlungcn! 
Ftelnrich von Brabant, das Kind von Hessea Hiuor. 

lein I J. JAhrliunclorl. 4- Tausend. In cleg. Leinu-andbxnd 6 1 
I Lehnspflicht. Hbtoi. Enablung nus dein 16. JahrhundcTt. 2. Tail 
cleg. I.emw»ndb*nd 6 Mark, 
izeit getreu. Hisior. Ei^^hlusg lua dem if. Jahrhundcrt. 1. Tsv 
cl«g. Leinwandband 6 Mark. 
ate Zeit im Lande. Histor. Enablungaiisdem 18. Jahrhundert. 3. Taia«i 
In elcg. Leinwandliand 6 Mark. 

If9r der Fremdhercschaft. Histoi. En&hiunK am don it. Jtl 

I, 1'ausend, In dc^. Lpinwandbond 6 Mark. 

t Und jetzt, Eint Weihnachlsgeschichte. In cleg. Letnivandbaad 3 

Herr Gehelmrat u. Pravinzial - Sohulral Or. Beuenberser in Coblen » 
1 Ailloii <lcn enlcn Hand oblger Erialilungen kiilisirend: 

Ehw I'arall«le iwlsi:tien Ihrcin Buchc und Gusiav Froylags •Ahnen* in d 
Niem und viemim Teil darf man wohl liehca. Miichtcn nur salcJie Bticber I 

melir in unsercr le^cnden deutschtn Well einbutgern. damit wiedvr e 
Merer riesi:hmwk heimisch werdc. 

Kerr Obirblbliothekar Dr. Albert Dunker In Kasul sagt in dcr ..DidukU** : 

Ant:h fiir da« herviwachscndc Geschlechi kann 'Hclnrich von Drahanti ■ 

MungsmilTel bestcns empfohlen werden. Die sidlichc Koheil. die wahibaftige I* 

ibmrehftucbclic Fnimmigki;!), wekho in teincn Hnnpicharakicrcn uns cntgegcnirnW 

i gam da^u anKolhmi, d)« junj^en Irloiten lu rrtiebcn Lind fiir dat Growe ui 

btle Hi dffr Tntcrlitndi^chnu Virrgang^enheil lu bc^eisiFm. 

tbenso Mnd die weiicirn Biinde des Vcrfanst^m vgti der Krttik e inst I nint 
; bildende und sittiich reine Lectiire ffaiu besonden fiir die reiiera Jnj 
l-lriiiUtlKiicii und wciblichea Geschlechlcs empfohlen wtirdcn- 

Dic Dilchfrr >ind von j^der TSonimcntn-nurhhandlunK sAwie 1 
Irlar VcrliiK»biichhandluni; lu b«tie)i«ii. - 
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